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At  the  Ix'^innin^  of  tlie  soventeenili  century,  the  lustre  of 
Italian  art  had  l)e<i;uii  to  decline,  and,  with  the  close  of  the 
rentury,  its  hrijj^htness  departed.  But  durinji^  that  last  100 
years  many  eiiiinent  painters  flourished,  as  if  the  arts  w(‘re  un¬ 
willing  to  forsake  the  land  which  had  so  long  been  their  home. 
In  the  foremost  rank  of  these  ureat  masters,  stands  Salvator 
lv<>sii,  one  of  the  nio.st  remarkable  characters  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived;  distinguished,  not  only  by  daring  and  original  genius, 
but  hy  a  wonderful  versatility  of  talent,  which  cnahh'd  him  to 
excel  as  actor,  musician,  poet,  and  artist.  11  is  elu'quered  and 
romantic  career  has  been  oftmi  described,  and  few  livt's  ])resent 
Mich  varied  and  attractive  materials  to  the  notice  of  the  art- 
hLstorian.  llis  story  has  been  recorded  in  the  voluminous  col¬ 
lections  of  Bahlinucci,  Passe ri,  and  Pascoli ;  and  it  is  from  these 
oontennK)rary  sources  that  subsetpient  writers  have  ])rincij)ally 
derived  their  information.  Amongst  his  modern  biographers, 
prominent  place  is  due  to  T^ady  Morgan.  It  is  true,  iinhs'd, 
that  her  lady’shi])  is  somewhat  prone  to  exaggerate  the  genius, 
and  to  palliate  the  defects  of  her  favourite  painter,  and  endea- 
'ours  to  place  him  on  a  loftier  eminence  in  the  temple  of  fume*, 
^  un  even  his  original  and  splendid  talents  entitle  him  to 
^Hx^upy  j  Eut  of  this,  perhaps,  we  ought  not  to  complain,  since 
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lior  eiithiisiastic  adniirafion  for  the  hrilliaiit  Neapolitan,  has  h*nt 
a  vigour  and  liveliness  to  her  style,  and  a  vividness  to  her  de- 
seriptions,  which  a  colder  and  calmer  historian  would  have 
vainly  striven  to  attain.  One  French  writer,  however,  inukes 
no  allowance  for  the  ardour  of  Lady  Mor<4:airs  admiration,  or 
the  warmth  of  her  ccdouring,  denying  the  claims  of  her  work  to 
the  title  of  a  hio‘j;raphy  in  the  followinjj:  sweeping  terms  : — 

Parmi  ses  biop:ra|)hes,  nous  no  coinprenons  pas  Ladv  Mor^^an, 
pareeipie,  dans  son  dernier  ouvraijfe,  intitule  ‘vie  et  sieele  de  S. 
Kosa,’  eette  dame  a  fait  le  roman  ])lutot  que  I’histoire  de  ce 
pei  litre.” 

Poor  Lady  Mor<^an!  Hard  terms  the.st*;  but  the  censure  is 
only  in  part  deserved,  althouo;h  it  is  certainly  true  that  she 
often  st'cins  to  forget  that  a  picture  must  have  shadows  as  well 
as  li^jhts,  and  too  frequently  attempts  to  extenmite  the  faults 
which  attached  to  the  tine  and  suscejitilde  oi  «;anization  of  her 
hero. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Salvator  liosa,  more  than  3o0  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  revival  of  jKiintinj^  by  Cimiibm*  and  the 
shepherd-boy  of  Vespi<^nano.  It  had  risen  and  increased  with 
a  bright  and  steady  lustre,  till,  at  lenji;th,  it  culminated  in 
^lichael  Anji^elo  and  Raphael  ;  from  their  era,  the  li^ht  hepiii 
to  dicker  and  fade,  and,  wlu'ii  the  <j^reat(‘st  master  of  the 
Venetian  scIuh)!,  the  illustrious  Titian,  closed  his  Ion career  in 
L')7t»,  tin*  shadows  were  already  be^inninj^:  to  gatlu*r,  and  the 
lon^  bright  day  of  art  in  Italy  was  hastening  to  its  ch>sc. 
There  was  little  of  Ixddness  and  orij^inality  annui^  the  existinj^ 
st'lnsds :  mannerists  and  copyists,  tame,  correct,  and  insipid, 
alxnindi'd,  whose  works  gave  back  but  a  feeble  rellection  of  the 
jjenius  of  their  great  ])ri*decessors,  and  who  were  mon*  occupied 
by  jX‘tty  jealousii's,  or  in  asserting  the  rival  claims  of  tlu'ir  rc- 
sjHH'tive  si'hotds,  than  in  endi'avouring  to  improves  the  art  ot 
painting.  Tlie  founders  of  the  Ficlcctic  school  <d‘  Ihdogna,  and 
their  ininuxliate  successors  seemed,  indec'd,  for  a  time,  to  reston* 
the  sph'udour  of  the  jxust;  but  this  was  but  a  transitory  bright* 
ness,  tor,  with  the  (  aracci  and  their  scholars,  the  proinisi*  ot 
this  schoed  expired;  and  Salvator  Rosa  may,  perhaps,  l>'  rc- 

ganlt'<l  as  the  bust  Italian  imuster  whose  works  were  (list inguishe<l 

by  gtmius  ami  originality.  In  other  parts  of  Kuro]>(',  howeyor. 
as  it  to  c^uujH'nsate  for  the  (h'cadence  of  Italy,  the  art  ot  ]>aint* 
ing  wa>  most  succe  ssfully  cultivated.  The  scho(ds  ot  Spiin, 
late  in  springing  up,  were  now  fertile  in  great  artists,  and  wen* 
scHUi  to  n‘ach  their  highest  development  in  Velas(juez,  Alons*^ 
Cano,  and  Murillo.  France  could  claim  as  her  own  Claude 
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l^miiiic,  and  Nicholas  Poussin,  whilst  llollaiid  and  the  Nelher- 
luuda  could  boast  of  Itulx'ns  and  Vandyke. 

Salvator  Kosa  was  horn  at  Ronella,  in  the  iniinediato  vicinity 
of  Naples,  in  Kilo,  and  died  at  lioine  in  1()73.  During;  his 
vouth  the  rci)ublic  of  art  in  Naj)les  was  ruled  hy  the  “  Fazzione 
do  rittori,”  or  factions  of  the  painters,  which  were  under  the 
domination  of  (Juisc'ppe  Ribera,  better  known  as  Spa<^noletto, 
and  of  his  partizans  Correnzio  and  Caracciolo  ;  who,  unworthy 
of  their  high  v(H*ation,  did  not  scruple  to  employ  poison  and  the 
dagger  to  gratify  professional  rivalry  or  private  revenge.  The 
followers  of  the  Caracci  were  the  artists  of  whom  they  wore 
e8})ecially  jealous.  Their  owm  excellence  lay  in  an  accurate  and 
powerful  rcprescMitation  of  nature,  often  under  repulsive  aspecds, 
and  they  envied  or  despised  the  mdder  expression  and  liner 
feiding  evinced  in  the  works  of  the  school  of  Hologna. 

The  lives  of  many  of  the  Neapiditan  painters  of  this  stormy 
pi  riiKl  wen*  fertile  in  incident,  and  l‘ull  of  romantic  adventure. 
The  life  of  Caravaggio,  the  founder  of  the  scIkk)!,  was  unsettled 
andturhulent ;  his  end  most  melancludy.  At  Rome,  he  killed  his 
antagonist  in  a  duel,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Naples,  where 
he  achieved  many  triumphs  ;  but  his  restless  spirit  hurried  him 
to  Malta,  wdiere,  in  recompense  of  his  noble  [)icture  of  the  grand 


master,  he  received  a  superb  gold  chain  and  the  knightly  cross. 
His  pugnacity,  however,  was  uncontrollable,  and  provoked 
another  duel,  in  which  ho  wounded  a  noble  cavalier  ;  h(‘  was, 
in  consequence,  throwm  into  ])rison,  but  made  his  escape  to 
Syracuse,  and  afterwards  to  ^lessina  and  Naples.  At  Naples 
he  got  involved  in  a  (piarrel  with  some  solditus,  was  wounded, 
and  ohliginl  to  take  rel‘iige  on  board  a  felucca  bound  for  Rome, 
lie  was  arrested  at  a  little  ])Ort  where  the  felucca  anchored  ; 
and,  wdien  released,  found  that  she  had  set  sail  with  all  his 
wealth  on  Ixmrd.  lie  then  traversed  the  burning  sands  under 
a  vertical  sun,  was  seized  with  brain  fever,  and  wandered 
through  the  deserts  of  the  JVuitine  marsh(‘s,  till  he  arrivcMl  at 
Ponte  Kreoli,  where  he  ex})ired  in  IbOl),  “  a  year”  (says  Kellori) 
“fatal  to  })ainting,  for  in  that  same  year  also  died'  Annibale 
Caracci,  and  Frt‘derico  Zucctiro.”  Riberas’  career  was  likc'wise 
remarkable.  He  long  remained  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan 
sehool,  the  favourite  of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  the  absolute  judge 
and  dictator  in  all  matters  connectc'd  with  art;  but  quarrels 
With  his  wile,  and  the  seduction  of  his  daughter  by  Don  Juan, 
Philip,  exaspi  rated  his  haughty  tempi  r,  and,  in  his 
hftv-sixth  year,  he  suddenly  disappt'ared  from  Naples,  and  his 
end  is  yet  involved  in  mystery.  The  life  of  Matia  Preti,  sur- 
named  “  II  cavalier  Calabrese,”  affords  a  third  biography 
abounding  in  strange  adventures  and  ever  varying  circum-, 
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stance,  lie  was  (loscencltHl  from  an  ancient  family  in  ralahria, 
and  received  the  cross  of  the  knio;ht8  of  Malta  from  the  ^^und 
master  Paul  de  Pascaris;  hut  wa.s  ohlip^ed  to  leave  Malta  in 
consequence  of  a  duel,  in  which  he  severely  wounded  his  anta- 
^nist.  Spain  afforded  him  a  refuj^c,  and  he  afterwards  tnivelKd 
in  Italy,  painting  in  Venice,  Florence,  and  Polo^na.  At  Romo 
ho  a^in  en^ged  in  a  duel  wdth  a  rival  artist,  whom  he 
dangerously  w^ouikUhI,  and  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  then  n  paind 
to  Naples,  when  quarantine  had  In'en  proclaimed  on  account  of 
the  jdague,  was  8top{)ed  hy  a  sentinel,  on  attempting  to  enter 
the  city,  ran  him  through  the  body,  disarmed  a  com]>anion,  and 
was  at  length  arrested  and  imprisoned.  He  was  unknown,  had 
no  passport,  and  was  8(‘ntenc(‘d  to  death,  but  saved  himself  hv 
offering  the  viceroy  to  execute  the  votive  picture  intcmdcd  to 
1k'  jdaeed  on  the  city  gates  by  the  committee  of  the  Sediles. 
His  troubles  and  advimtures  were,  however,  not  vet  over,  for  he 
was  nearly  shot  by  a  fanner  whom  ho  had  ])aint(‘d  as  one  of  the 
flayers  in  a  ])ieture  of  St.  Hartludomew.  At  length  he  was  iv- 
called  to  Malta  by  the  grandmaster,  and  eonm,issiom‘d  to  adorn 
with  paintings  the  principal  church  in  that  city.  Fherc  he 
s|H'nt  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life ;  his  stormy  youth  was 
|)ast  ;  he  hdnmred  constantly  in  his  vocation,  and  gave  largely 
to  the  jMMtr;  was  made  commander  of  Syracuse,  and  dit'd  in  his 
eighty-sixth  year,  after  having  survived  seven  grand  masters. 
His  chief  work  is  the  “Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence”  in  the 
church  of  the  Horgo. 

Flu'  life  of  Salvator,  also,  abounded  in  that  romance  and 
vicissitude  which  s(*emed  inse]mrablo  from  the  lives  of  the 
Neajxditan  artists  of  this  period.  His  father  was  Vito  Antonio 
Uosa,  an  architect  and  land  surveyor;  and  his  mother  (tiuha 
(in*cca,  was  descended  from  a  family  of  artists.  Both  were 
ex(HH'dingly  p(M>r ;  iii  their  experience  the  tine  arts  and  star¬ 
vation  wi‘n*  clostdy  allied,  and  they  consequently  resolved  that 
tlu'ir  son  should  not  1h'  an  artist,  and,  above  all,  that  he  shoidd 
not  Ih'  a  painter,  'fhe  richest  j)referments,  the  greatest  |>owers 
were  then  hnlgiMl  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  it  was,  therc- 
fon\  determined  that  a  chundiman  Salvator  should  Ikhoiho.  Tlic 


child,  however,  in  spite  of  his  future  holv  vocaition,  provi^l  a 
jvrfi'ct  imp  ot  misidiief,  and  8(x>n  earned  the  name  ol  Salva- 
loritdlo  ;  but,  even  at  this  early  piudod,  the  subtile  and  brilliant 
org;ini/ation  of  tlie  future  ])ainter  of  ataline’s  Fonspiraev" 
disphiytMl  its  gt'rms  in  a  pa.ssion  for  music  and  drawing,  bii'^ 
his  gn*at  Spanish  eontenqH)rary,  Velas(|uez,  he  covt*red  ever} 
scrap  of  pajHT  he  (‘ould  procure  with  rude  rej)r(\sen tat  ions  of 
whatever  lu'  saw;  ]>icturesque  scenery  and  fragments  ot  anti(jne 
architi'cluri'  attracting  his  childish  attention,  and  showing  thu." 
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early  the  (liiwniiig  of  that  geniiis  which  afterwards  reiuleretl  him 
the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  Italy,  llis  first  inspirations 
ttore  drawn  from  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Tausilippo  and 
\esu\iasj  amh  in  spites  of  eluding  and  diseouragemenfi  when 
shut  up  to  do  penance  for  his  wanderings,  ho  covered  the  walls 
of  his  fathers  dilapidatc'd  mansion  with  drawings  from  the 
si>enery  of  his  favourite  haunts,  executed  with  Inirnt  sticks, 
lie  was  doomed  to  expiate  tliis  fault  by  attendance  at  all  the 
siTvicesof  the  great  cliurch  of  the  Ccrto.sa,  during  the  season  of 
Lent.  One  day  he  brought  lyitli  him  to  tlie  cliurch  his  bundle 
of  huriit  sticks,  and  amused  liimself  by  drawing  witli  tliese  upon 
the  blank  sjiaces  between  the  pillars  of  tlic  magnificent  cloisters 
Whilst  engaged  in  this  sacrilegious  cmplo,\nuent,  the  prior  and 
pnxuralore  ksued  from  the  choir,  reaxly  armed  with  seour»-es, 
with  which,  at  this  season,  it  was  their  duty  to  fhxs  tlie^ay 
bnithers  of  the  convent,  and  a  tremendous  flagellation,  admi¬ 
nistered  with  most  holy  severity,  was  the  reward  of  youiijr 
balvator  s  dcyotiou  to  the  fine  arts.  lUit  the  love  of  iiaintinu 
was  too  (leejily  seated,  too  thoroughly  idenfitled  with  liis  whole 
lAing,  to  be  llnus  scoiu-ged  out  of  him.  Ills  aversion  to  the 
I'celesiastical  profession  was  invincible  ;  and  vain  were  the 
etlorts  ot  ii  devotee  mother,  and  the  selieniings  of  a  iKior  and 
ambitious  lather  to  altcu*  the  fixed  bent  of  his  ^renius.  He  was 
to  tlie  Colle-io  della  Con-re-azionc  tSomasea,  beloiicn*nir 
0  the  Jesuits,  and  situab  d  in  the  older  part  of  ^Naples.  Here 
fk,  f  classics  with  entliiisiasni  and  success,  and  amassed 

a  \uiiod  erudition  displayed  in  his  future  pictures  and  poems, 
jcntiio  classical  studies,  so  congenial  to  liis  fervid  and  ima- 

WTre  completi'd,  lie  was  obliged  to  devote 
finllTl  1  hurbarous  scholastic  philosophy,  upon  whose 
4  ^  >  cs  and  sopliLsins,  so  many  noble  intcdlects  liavc  wasted 

to  liini,  tliis  study  was  utterly  distasteful; 
the  yoke  of  Aristoth^  and  ISeotus,  nor  that 
‘it hers  ;  and  the  result  was  his  (‘xpuLsion  from  the 
ilIln^^^  .^I  cie  he  had  completed  its  full  curriculum.  He  was 

Kiquti*  *  ycai’wlien  he  thus  abandoned  all  hopes  of  eccle- 

f'iastical  preternient. 

iifU'r  Ills  return  to  tlie  ruined  rasarcln  of  liis 
Idll  ()f  Uenella,  Salvator  appears  to  have  devot(‘d 
cai)2t  ^  1  ‘^Hention  to  the  study  and  practice  of  music.  His 
dclifdiTr iiiost  popular  in  Naples;  he  himself  had  u 
b  \oice,  which  he  accompanied  on  the  lute, 

xYul  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
lhat  e’er  on  starlit  waters  played 
At  midnight  to  Italiuu  maid.” 
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Dr.  l^uriu'V,  wlien  at  Rome  in  1770,  pun'liasod  tlio  miisir- 
book  of  Salvator  from  his  ^rand-daiighter,  and  in  his  “  History 
of  Musk*/’  after  comment injj;  on  the  fact  that  tlu*  liistoriaiis  of 
Italian  poedrv,  thonj^h  often  mentioninjj^  Salvator  as  a  satirist, 
WH‘m  to  have  been  iji^norant  of  liis  lyrical  compositions,  he 
remarks  of  this  lKM)k  :  “  <  >ther  sinj^lc  airs  by  laiigi  and  Lej^renzo, 
the  wonls  by  Salvator  Rosa,  till  up  the  volume,  in  whieli  there 
is  nothinp^  so  precious  as  the  musical  and  poc'tieal  compositions 
of  Rosa.” 

Alxmt  this  time  Francesco  Francanzani.  a  talented  youii? 
artist  and  a  scholar  of  Spaj^^noletto,  married  tlu'  beautiful  hut 
|M»rt ionless  sisttT  of  Salvator,  whost'  first  etforts  as  a  paint(Twere 
made  in  the  studio  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  manifested 
nunarkable  talent  even  in  these  crude  attempts;  but  his  pniiis 
was  then,  as  it  eontiniu'd  throuj::!^)!^  life,  too  impetuous  t<> 
submit  to  any  system  of  rules  or  academical  training?.  He 
H(H>n  left  his  relative’s  studio  for  the  <:;reat  storehouse  of  natun', 
depart in<r  at  dawn  with  the  materials  for  oil  painting,  and 
spt'iidini^  the  whoh'  day  in  communion  with  nature.  He  not 
(Uily  sketeh(‘d  but  coloured  on  the  s|M)t,  and  to  this  (iirly  prac¬ 
tice  he  ]>robably  owi‘d  miieh  of  th(‘  fn'shness,  force,  and  truth 
which  his  landscapi's  subsetjuently  displayed. 

At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  in  Italy  for  younj;  artists  to 
leave  home  in  onler  to  make  the  tour  of  the  most  celchrati'd 
schoids  and  <;all('ri(‘s  of  pa  intin  jj:.  This  was  ti'niu'd  makinij 
th  tur  ij}ro.  Salvator  eomplicHl  with  the  ordinary  routine,  hut  in 
a  most  extniordinary  wav.  thhers  mip^ht  n'jiair  to  tin*  scIkkiIs 
ol  Rome,  Flortuici',  Venice,  or  Holo^na  ;  he  <h*t(‘rmin('<l  to  1h‘ 
the  sclndar  of  nature  alone.  He  loved  to  wan(h*r  amidst  the 
wilds  of  (’alabria,  the  solitudes  of  the  Abiaizzi,  the  ruins  oi 
iNestum,  or  alonti^  thos(‘  windinjj^  shoi'es  when*,  by  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  lie  tin*  ruins  of  the  onc(*  famous  <*itit‘s  ol  Majjna 
tiMH'ia.  ’I  he  deep  ravines,  the  ruf^Ufcd  rocks,  the  lolly  moun¬ 
tains,  the  dark  wo(k1s,  the  ever  varvin"“  skv,  the  storm-hislu'd 
sea,  wi*n'  the  objects  of  his  study,  and  tlu'  teachers  Ix'lon'  whom 
he  Ixiwt'd.  lb*  was  eipfhteen  wlu'ii  he  started  <ui  his ///ro,  and 
whilst  in  studying;  amidst  tin*  mountains  ol  Falahria. 

the  wildest  and  most  elevat<‘d  of  tin' Apenniiu'S,  In*  was  ca|)turc<l 
by  banditti,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  lonp^  time,  ac(juirinj? 
that  accuratt*  ac(juaintance  with  their  costume  and  manner  of 
life,  which  altcrwards  provtsl  so  usi*ful  to  him. 

Salvator  rt'turinxl  home  from  his  wanderinj^s  only  to  r(*cci'c 
the  last  si^h  ol  his  lather,  and  to  have  the  burden  ol  a  hcl]dcNS 
and  utterly  destitute  lamily  thrown  entirely  upon  his  shoulders. 
He  was  then  a  youth  under  twentv,  without  friends,  money,  or 
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interest.  IHs  portfolio  tooiiuHl  with  sploiulid  sketches,  his  liand 
was  rapid  and  taeile,  his  ppenius  fertile  in  resources ;  hut  the 
curse  of  ])overty  was  u])on  him,  and  he  had  to  labour  all  day  in 
a  miserahle  p^arret,  and  then  to  steal  out  at  nipfhtfall  to  sell  his 
(lav’s  work  to  the  rivendifori  at  tlieir  own  j)riees,  in  order  to 
priH’ure  a  morsel  ol  bread. 

At  lenp:th  his  fine  picture  of  “  IFap^ar  and  Tshmael,”  ex|H)S('d 
for  Side  in  tlie  shop  of  a  dc'aler,  attractc'd  the  notice  of  the 
splendid  and  luxurious  Lanfranco,  who  had  arriv(‘d  in  Naples  to 
execute  the  principal  paintinp^s  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  lie 
not  only  Ixnipfht  it,  hut  gave  general  ordiTs  to  his  j)ui)ils  to  buy 
all  the  ])ictures  they  could  find  lunning  the  signature  ol‘ 
Salvatoriello ;  and,  when  he  left  for  Rome,  he  took  this  ]>i(;lure 
with  him,  and  it  hi'came  the  principal  ornament  of  his  gallery 
at  La  Vigna.  Lanfranco’s  a])})lause  brought  Salvator  into 
notice,  hut  it  also  roused  against  him  the  I'livious  and  ruflianly 
moh  of  the  N('a]>olitan  artists,  who  wero  further  exasju'rati'd  by 
the  satire's  which  he  compost'd  and  sung  in  answer  to  their 
attacks.  Aniello  Falcone,  howevt'r,  oiu.'  of  the  Ix'st  puj)ils  of 
liilHTU,  and  ])articularly  distinguislu'd  as  a  battle  ])ainter, 
bt'caine  his  friend,  ojx'ued  to  him  bis  own  school,  and  introduct'd 
him  to  that  of  Spagnoh'tto  ;  and  from  their  instruction  and 
example,  Salvator  undoubti'dly  deriv(‘d  grt'at  beiu'fit,  although 
his  love  for  nature  remained  as  intense,  and  his  indt'pt'ndentx* 
and  originality,  both  of  mannt'r  and  thought,  continued  as 
marked,  as  Ixdbrt'  his  (xuinexion  with  these  two  distinguislud 
artists. 


earii'd  at  last  by  fruitless  struggles  for  fame  and  fortune 
at  Naples,  Salvator  deteiniiiu'd  to  ic])air  to  Rome,  and  s(‘t  out 
on  his  journey  thither  in  his  twentieth  year.  Frl)an  \  III. 
then  wore  the  tiara,  and  Loivn/o  Rernini,  archit('ct,  ])ainter, 
and  sculptor,  was  siijutaue  in  all  matters  coniu'ctt'd  with  iirt  in 
Home.  Salvator,  on  his  arrival,  with  his  usual  indejx*nd(Tice, 
kept  ahx)!  from  all  the  factions  and  schools  of  ait.  lie  sjx*nt 
days  amongst  the  ruins  of  ancii'iit  Rome,  sketching  the  relics  of 
depnrt(*d  s])lendour,  or  wandered  amidst  the  solitude  and  desola- 
txm  of  the  (^impagna.  lie  did  not,  how('V(‘r,  neglect  the 
churches  and  galhudes  of  art,  in  which  he  ])ai‘ticularlv  admin'd 
the  works  of  NIichael  Ang(‘lo  and ’fit ian.  Here,  as  at  Naph's, 
the  rivrndifon^  the  lowest  class  of  (h'ah'is,  were  his  (udy 


customers,  and  he  was  freipu'iitly  a  ])r('y  to  the  most  pinching 
pwerty.  Ho  has  commemoratid  the  sufterings  of  this  gloomy 
F'ricxl  in  a  <‘antat!i,a  wild  and  inelanchoU'  (’om posit  ion,  which  is 
gnen  at  full  length  b\'  Rady  Morgan.  His  wanderings  and 
mrdships  at  Rome  bnmght  on  a  severe  attack  ol  malaria,  and 
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he  wuii  oblipKl  to  return  to  Naples  to  riTiuit  his  hlmtten‘<l 

strengtli  by  tlie  balm  of  his  native  air. 

On  his  return  to  Naples,  the  cabals  which  had  fonnerlv 

obstruetiHl  his  success,  were  aj^ain  or‘::ani7A'(l  a;::ainst  him,  mul 

his  prosjKH'ts  sciTiic'd  darker  than  ever  ;  but  l»etti‘r  days  wrn*  in 

store  for  liim.  An  old  fellow-student,  who  had  bet'ii  iiiailc 

nuijor-domo  to  (’aixlinal  llrcanaccia,  invited  Salvator  io  ammi- 

pany  him  to  Koine,  and  olfere<l  an  asylum  in  the  cardiiiurs 

palace.  Arrived  at  Kome,  his  inde|KMidenee  and  inn);itu‘iKv  ut’ 

control  a  st'cond  time  ol>structed  his  proj^ress.  He  would  not 

enlist  hims(*lf  amonp;  the  or  followers  of  Andn  a  Sacclii, 

Pietro  da  (  ortona,  Nicholas  Poussin,  or  Hernini.  He  stud  iin  I  much 

in  the  Sistine  Cdia]Kd,  where  the  glorious  frescoes  ol’  Mirhacl 

Aimelo  were  vet  undimmed  bv  the  incense  of  centuries.  His 
"  •  »  •  •  • 
patron,  the  cardinal,  f^ave  him  his  lirst  commission  ti»  paint  the 

altar-pit'ce  in  the  Phiesa  della  Morte,  at  Viterbo,  of  which  sit 
lu‘  was  bisliop  ;  and  he  also  employed  him  to  paint  the  IVeseiR's 
of  the  (‘piscopal  ]Kdace,  the  only  frescoc's  Salvator  ever  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  thesi‘  and  some  beautiful  quadrvttl^  or  oil  paintinjj^s  ot‘  u 
cabiiu't  size,  {gradually  increast'd  the  reputation  of  their  author 
at  Rome.  He  himsidf,  however,  was  dissatisiitd  with  his 
dejMUidant  jKisition  in  the  cardinal’s  household,  and  aft(‘r  a  ri>i- 
<hince  of  a  year  he  left  him,  and  went  to  Na})les,  where  he  was 
Imtler  nsvivtsl  than  In'fore,  as  the  enmity  of  tlu'  Neapolitan 
artists  was  at  that  pericnl  concentrated  upon  tlu'  luckless  Homeni- 
chino,  whom  thev  pers('cuti*d  to  death  or  poismied.  About  this 
tinu*  he  painted  liis  “  Prometheus”  and  sent  it  to  lu*  exhibittil 
at  Koine,  where  it  uniti'd  the  suilra^^es  of  the  niajtuity  in  its 
favour,  and  this  eariu‘st  of  success,  joint'd  to  the  n  prest'utations 
of  his  friends,  induced  Salvator  to  make  another  eti'ort  to  istah- 
lish  himst'lf  at  Konu'.  'fhe  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  however,  like 
t«H>  many  acadi'inii  s  iH'fore  and  since,  did  not  ri'j^ard  merit  us 
the  t)nly  pass]H»rt  to  membership,  and  refused  to  admit  Salvator 
within  its  ranks. 

llu*  carnival  ot  IGHG  was  celebrattMl  shortly  after  his  return 
to  Itome,  and  the  li^htt'r  accomplishments  of  Salvator  wen' 
destiiuHl  to  achit've  lor  him  a  ri'putation  and  success  which  his 
darin^r  und  splendid  ^vium  had  faihd  to  obtain.  He  was  an 
udminible  aiul  ^nicelul  actor  as  well  as  a  eharniinjj;'  musician  J  and 
his  public  appearance,  towards  the  close  <»f  the  carnival,  as 
Si^Mior  formica,  a  Neaimlitan  actor,  in  the  character  of  Coviello, 
one  ol  the  “  Si'tte  masc*here  d’ltalia  ”  (Seven  Magpies  ol  Italy)* 
was  nveivi'd  with  rapturous  and  universal  applause.  All  lliR'k^ 
round  the  wt>nderlul  actor,  whose'  raev  humour,  bitter  siitirc* 
and  Neu|K)litan  patois  reuderc'd  his  pe'rformunce  irresistibb 
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attractive ;  and  their  plensure  was  equalled  by  their  surprise,  • 
when  the  raising  of  the  masque  discdosed  the  handsome  features 
(»l*lhe  painter  of  the  “  rrometheus.^’  All  Kome  rang  with  his 
lame.  He  beeame  the  darling  of  society, 

“  Gayest  in  revel,  masque,  or  ball, 
lie* glittered  through  the  carnival.” 

Private  theatricals  were  then  the  rage  in  Ibune,  and  Salvator 
60011  iK'caine  the  most  popular  and  distinguisheil  pcu  lbriner,  far 
outshining  Hernini,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  universal  genius,  had 
ojK'iud  a  theatre  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  Fonderia  of  the 

Vatican.  ,  .  p  i  i 

His  success  at  the  carnival  was  the  turning  point  of  Nalvalor  s 

fortune.  Commissions  began  to  })our  in  iquai  him,  which  his 
wonderful  freedom  of  brush  and  facility  of  handling,  enabled 
him  to  execute  with  unusual  rapidity.  He  could  tinish  by 
nightfall  a  cabinet  })icture  begun  in  the  morning.  As  a  lund- 
hcaj>c‘  painter  he  was  compelled  to  enter  the  lists  with  his  great 
coiiteinp»raries  Nicholas  and  Ciaspar  IVussin  and  Claude 
Lorraine,  all  then  resident  at  Home.  The  progress  ol 
the  school  of  the  paemnti  had  been  singularly  rai)id  ;  lor, 
although  landscape  was  cultivated  by  Titian,  by  the  (^aracci 
and  their  pupils,  and  by  some  of  the  highest  names  in  the 
Uoinaii  school,  it  was  always  subordinated  to  history.  Adam 
Klzheinier  was  the  founder  of  the  school,  considered  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  branch  of  ])ainting.  He  was  born  in  1574, 
and  died  in  ;  and  yet,  only  twenty  years  after  his  death, 
the  Poussins,  Claude,  and  Salvator  carrii‘(l  landscaiM>  to  a  degree 
of  excellence,  which  the  practice  and  exjK*rience  ot  more  than 
two  centuries,  has  enabled  none  of  tludr  succc'ssors  to  surpass. 
The  puititicate  of  I  rban  Vlll.,  which  Ixdield  these  illus¬ 
trious  rivals  assembled  at  Home,  was  deservedly  calh'd  “  II 
sccolo  d’oro  dei  J*aesanti,”  (Tdie  g(dden  age  ol  landscape 
painters.)  Poussin  and  Claude,  for  the  most  part,  loved  to 
depict  nature  under  a  smiling  and  tranquil  aspect.  The  serene 
heavens  of  the  one,  the  glowing  sunsets  ol  the  other,  r(‘pre- 
sented  her  as  always  benelicent,  and  bounteous,  and  beautiful. 
Hiey  worshipped  nature  in  the  calm  ;  Salvator  in  the  storm. 

It  was  n'scTved  for  his  melancholy  and  fervid  genius  to  d(‘pict 
her  clotlu‘d  in  gloom,  and  wielding  the  elements  ol  wrath  and 
destruction.  His  views  of  nature  had  been  inodifit‘d  by  the 
experience  of  a  childhcK)d  and  youth  embittered  by  |M>verty  and 
hardships,  and  by  the  neglect  and  opj)osition  which  had  long 
thwarted  his  onward  progress.  His  disj)osition,  too, 
strongly  tinged  with  melancholy  ;  and  we  iicchI  not,  therefore, 
louder  that  such  a  combination  of  circumstances,  led  hun  to 
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prefer  those  scenes  in  which  nutiire  wears  tlie  jrarb  of  a  stem 
aveiif^er,  to  those  in  which  she  a])peai^  under  the  nsywX  ol*  a 
kind  and  benetieent  mother.  His  sliipwrecked  mariners,  and 
travellers  waylaid  bv  banditti,  his  trees  shattered  by  tlninder- 
Indts,  his  jrloomy  forests,  foaininjj;  torrents,  wild  ravines,  and 
cloinl-wrapt  skies,  must  always  excite  wonder  and  admiration 
from  their  terrible  oriji^inality  and  truth. 

There  was  one  striking:  diflerenee  bcdween  Salvator  and  his 
preal  rivals,  a  ditierenee  which  told  very  much  in  his  tavour 
amono;  the  Ivoman  people.  They,  Inwond  the  limits  ot  their 
paintin<;!^-rooms,  were  ordinary  and  common-])lace  indiMdu»d>, 
whilst  ho.  on  the  other  hand, 'was  searooly  loss  distin^mshod  as 
a  inusioian.  isiot,  and  aotor,  than  as  a  i>aintor.  'I'hoso  numerous 
olainis  to  nonularitv  i.roduo.'d  their  eil'eet,  and  Salvator  soon 
lM>eanie  generally  known  and  spoken  of  l.y  the  populace  as 
“11  Si**;!!!!!*,**  or  “  Nostro  Si<>^nor  tsalvatore. 


between  IT^Vd  and  KHT  he  painted  some  of  his  finest  ])iet\ires 

Ills  “Soreeress,"  “  Prodigal  Son,”  “  I’lir-ratory,”  “  I'lndarand 
Pan,”  helono  to  this  i)eri;)d.  lie  was  inoud  and  sensitive  upm 
the  suhjeet  of  his  professional  dignity,  and  would  admit  ol  no 

liMtTtrlintr  about  thenri 


I  ne  snoji'i  I  Ol  vFii  . .  - 

dictation  with  re-rard  to  the  suhjeet,  or  haf'-jlin;'  about  the  price 
of  his  works.  t»f  this  Lady  Morgan  narrates  the  lollowmj; 
example  : 


A  Koman  ]irince,  more  notorious  for  his  pretensions  to  i  n  fa  tlLiu 
ft>r  his  lil)(‘rality  to  artists,  paiisial  before  one  of  the  landscapes  in 

Salvator’s  gallery,  and  exclaimed, 

“‘Salvator,  I  am  stranjjjidy  tempted  to  purchase  this  pa.  art  , 

U*ll  im‘  at  once  the  h)\vest  price  V’ 

“  ‘ 'fwo  hundred  scudi,’ replit'd  Salvator,  carelessly. 

‘ 'f  wo  hundred  scudi !  ohime  !  that  is  a  price,  but  ^\o  11  ta  o  i 

another  lime.’  .  .  •  i  ii  , 

“  lie  then  left,  and  on  his  return  soon  after,  again  inipnrc  a 

price. 

“  ‘  Three  humlred  scudi,’  was  the  sullen  reply. 

(Wpo  ili  Hacc.i!''  cried  the  astonislu'd  prince,  *‘mi  hiirhi,  los  ra 
iSm/ierifi,  ytui  are  jtd;ing !  and  so  t/fA/Zo,  Signor  Hosa. 

“  Nt'xt  dav  the  prince  returned  with,  ‘  A\  ell,  Sitpior  Anneo,  lO 
gtM's  the  market  to-day — have  prices  fallen 

“  ‘  Kttur  hundred  seudi  is  the  price  to-day,’  replied  Salvator. 
fact  is,  your  t'xcellency  would  not  now  obtain  this  picturt'  troin  w 
at  any  price  ;’  and  snatching  the  ]>anol  on  which  it  was  pain  < 
fnnu  the  wall,  ho  broke  it  into  a  hundred  pieces.” 


t>n  amdher  oi'casion,  a  singular  contest  of  gencrosiu  tn<>^ 
place  iH'twiM'ii  the  painter  and  the  (^onstable  Coloniiu,  ^'h^  i*' 
coiumissioiu'd  from  him  two  great  pictures.  Ihesc  Sul'ii 
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fini'^lu'd  with  nuich  care,  mul  then  sent  tliein,  without  sayinjj: 
a  word  alH)ut  the  ])rice.  Tlie  constable,  in  return,  transmitted 
him  a  blank  cheque  to  till  up  with  what  sum  he  chose ;  but 
this  was  st'iit  back  as  it  came.  A  weW  tilled  jmrse  of  <;old  was 
then  stuit  ;  and  Salvator,  seeing  himself  thus  nobly  repaid, 
minted  two  other  pictures,  but  for  them  the  constable  also  sent 
imrses  of  ^mld;  a  tifth  and  a  sixth  picture  were  then  painted 
und  dispatched;  and  for  these  too,  the  constable  paid  in  the 
sijme  ]>rineely  way,  and,  at  last  sent  a  j^entlcman  bearinu;  two 
purses  of  p^old,  to  wait  on  Salvator,  to  thank  him,  and  to  say, 
that  the  contest  between  them  was  une(jual,  and  that  he  owned 
himself  vanquished,  as  it  w  as  not  so  easy  for  him  to  fill  purses 
with  ^old,  as  for  Sid  vat  or  to  ])aint  pi(‘tures.  The  artist,  how¬ 
ever,  was  determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  o^enerosity,  and 
presented  the  nu'ssen^er  with  a  beautiful  sea-pii'ce. 

At  this  ])eriod,  Naples  was  almost  as  badly  <;overned  by  the 
Spanish  vieerovs  as,  at  presinit,  by  the  llourbon  berdinand. 
Then,  as  now’,  the  ])eople  w’ere  ‘>round  down  by  taxes,  the 
servants  of  the  ‘government  w’(Te,  then  as  now’,  venal  and  pro- 
tlij^ate,  the  internal  administration  o])pressive,  and  tlu^  ])risons 
full  of  political  otl’enders.  The  native  nobility  were  systcunati- 
callv  discountenanced  by  the  Spanish  viet'roys,  and  the  tlower 
of  tile  jM'ople  were  sent  to  shed  their  blood  on  a  foreijj^n  soil,  in 
the  endless  w’ars  wa^ed  by  the  inonarehs  of  Spain.  'Idi(‘  vie(*- 
roys  vicw(‘d  Naph's — as  the  Waj^ner  did  bhi;j^land — as  o^ood  only 
for  the  p:<dd  that  it  would  yiidd  ;  and  (hqudeati’o,  in  Ids  annals 
Mates  that  the  (\)unt  Monterey,  during  his  administration  ot 
six  years,  had  extorted  4o, 000, 000  of  ducats.  At  his  (h'partun', 
fortyshi])s  weie  reipdn'd  to  carrv  away  his  eileets,  and  4,o00  pack- 
were  tilled  w  ith  rich  furniture,  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
Jireeioiis  wanks  of  art.  The  people  were  ground  to  the  dust  bv 
thesi'  intolerabh?  (‘xactions ;  and  the  historians  ot  that  tinu' 
inform  us,  that,  when  poor  men  from  the  ])rovinees  came  to  tlu* 
capital,  to  represent  to  the  government  oflicials,  that  nothing 
remained  to  tlunn  with  w’hich  to  satisfy  tlu'  demands  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  they  received  for  answer  that  thev  might  8(41  the 
honour  ot  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  ])ay  the  duties  w’itli 
the  price  of  their  prostitution. 

fruit,  the  favourite  food  of  the  pi'oph',  had  for  a  long  tim(* 
h(‘(‘n  exempt  from  taxation,  but  it  alsca  was  at  last  taxed.  Ih(*re 
ne<*d('d  but  this:  popular  (^xa8])(*ration  lu'cainu^  um’ontrollable. 
the  tir(‘  that  had  long  smoulderi'd,  at  length  burst  into  a  blaze. 
Ihcjx'ojde  rose  against  their  op]>r('ssors,  h(‘ad(‘d  bv  the  tisher- 
jnan  Masaniello,  and,  at  first,  eari  i('d  ev(*rything  rxd’ore  them. 
Ihe  (ja/wl/fs  on  all  arti(4es  of  food  were  abolislu'd,  and  the 
viceroy  and  his  adherents  oblig(Hl  to  take  refuge  in  the  Caste  o 
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>j^iovo.  Salvator  was  not  one  to  stand  tamely  hy,  or  to  luxu- 
riate  in  alHueiiee  and  reix>se  when  his  eountrymen  wm* 
striving  lor  their  lilxTties.  lie  joim‘d  ^Masaniello;  and 
sc‘veral  sketehes  of  the  lisherinan-conspirator  and  liis  eliief 
assoeiates,  are  to  he  found  amongst  his  etehings.  Aniollo 
Faleone,  Salvator’s  intimate  friend,  had  lost  a  pupil  and 
kinsman,  who  had  been  murdered  by  a  Si)anish  soldier  in 
o|H‘n  day;  the  murderer  was  protected;  upon  which,  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  seeing  no  hope  of  justice,  detcnnimd 
thems<*lves  to  avenge  his  death.  A  hand  was  fonnc<l,  headed 
by  Falcone,  and  called  in  allusion  to  the  tragedy,  which  had 
caused  its  lorniation  “  La  coinpagnia  della  morte.”  Salvator 
enrolh'd  himself  in  its  ranks,  and  the  whole  l)ody  ollcred  their 
se  rvices  to  Masaniello.  When  the  insurrectiem  was  at  length 
suppre‘ss(‘d,  anel  Masaniello  assassinated,  Falcone  Heel  to  France, 
anel  Salvator  took  reluge  in  lleune.  There  he  gave  e‘xprc>sion 
te)  his  leedings  of  regre‘t  and  disappoint meait  at  the  tailure  of 
his  eountry  s  struggle  for  liberty  by  composing  his  nobh*  |MK.‘in 
ol  “  La  Habilonia,”  which,  Imwever,  like  his  other  literary 
comjKjsitieuis,  is  me)re  remarkable  for  vigour  and  be)lelne‘ss  ed 
thought,  and  lor  energy  of  language,  than  for  smeM)thness  and 
eh'gance  ol  elictieui.  Alumt  this  time  he  also  j)aint<‘el  two  ol‘ 
Ids  niiKst^  celebrateel  pictuivs  “  L’umaiia  Fragilita,”  and  “  ba 
J  ortuna.  1  hey  were*  the  results  of  much  deep  thought  and 
bitter  ex|)erie‘nce  of  life,  and  indicated  that  tendency  to 


inelancludv  which  (dten  threw  its  dark  sha(h>w  across  the 
brightni‘ss  ol  his  caiver.  “  La  F’ragilita,”  re'juese'iits  a  luau- 
tilul  female  with  her  hair  wivathed  with  llowers,  and  se‘ate*d  on 
a  glass  ghd)e;  in  her  arms  is  a  loved v  infant,  whose  twin 


brothe‘r  at  her  leet  is  blowing  air  bubble's,  whilst  an  older 
child  is  w'tting  lire  to  some  tlax  twinc'd  round  a  spindle*. 
Above  this  group,  hovers  the  grim  and  threatening  ligurc  ol 
lleath,  with  this  motte)  “  AV/ac/  j/ivaa,  vita  nrersse  inon! 

l^i  I'ortuna  ^ne)w  in  the*  jK>sse'ssion  of  the*  Luke*  cd  lh*aulort) 
is  a  painteHl  satire.  It  de'picts  a  lovt'lv  weiman  penning  Iroiii  u 
cornucopia,  a  shower  e)l  riche's,  jewe'ls,  crowns,  mitres,  and 
we'alth  ol  all  kinds.  The  candidates  for  these  are  rcprcsente*d 
a>  unchain  lu'asts,  ri'ptih's  or  birds  eif  pre'V,  who,  in  the*ir  cllorts 
ti)  appropriate  the'  gidde'ii  showe'r,  have)  trampk'd  under  i'o<.)t, 
the  symUds  ol  genius,  philosophy,  and  liberty.  d  he  a>s  is 
elee ke*d  with  orders  ;  tlie  swine'  we'urs  a  mitre ;  a  Ibx  has  assuiin'd 
a  creks.s  ,  and  wolve's,  tigers,  and  vultures  have  share'd  amongst 
themse  Ive's  crow  ns  and  coronets. 


llu'se'twe)  re*markable  pie’ture's  were  publie'lv  exhibite'd,  and 
we*re  re'i'e'i\e‘d  with  ae'clamation  by  the  populace,  who  were  not 
tdow  to  apply  the  satire  contained  in  the  latter. 
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“  The  nose  of  one  powerful  ecclesiastic,  the  eye  of  another,  were 
deteetcil  in  the  brutish  physiognomy  of  the  swine,  who  were  tread¬ 
ing  iM'arls  and  flowers  under  their  feet.  A  cardinal  was  recog- 
ni/.ed  in  an  ass,  scattering  with  his  hoof  the  laurel  and  myrtle  which 
lay  in  Ins  path ;  and  in  an  old  goat  reposing  on  roses,  some  there 
wert'  who  even  fancied  the  infallible  lover  of  Donna  Olympia,  the 
Sultana-tiueeii  of  the  Quirinal.” — Lady  Morgan,  p.  170. 


The  cry  of  atheism  and  sedition  w’as  raised  by  liis  enemies, 
and,  to  avoid  the  fatal  grasp  of  the  Inquisition,  Salvator  w  as 
ohligcxl  to  draw^  up  an  a])ology  for  his  picture,  in  w  hich  he 
disowned  all  intentions  of  any  ])ersonal  application  ;  and,  even 
then,  it  was  only  the  powerful  ])rotection  of  Prince  ^lario 
(iighi,  the  w'orthy  descendant  of  Angostino  Ciighi  the  friend  of 
Ihiphael,  that  saved  him  from  the  n'sentment  of  the  pow'erful 
Inxly,  whose  wrath  he  had  thus  rashly  provoked.  The  ]H‘r8ecu- 
tion  to  which  he  was  exposed,  in  consecjuence  of  the  exhibition 
of  these  pictures,  discouraged  and  irritated  Salvator;  and  he 
aoceptcMl  with  pleasure  the  invitation  of  his  friend  Ih’ince 
Giovanni  Carlo  de  Medici,  to  repair  to  the  court  of  his  brother 
at  Florence.  There  he  w^as  received  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
and  an  annual  income  assigned  him  w  hilst  he  remaiiu'd  in  the 
siTvice  of  the  court,  besides  a  stipulated  j)rice  for  each  of  his 
pictures.  This  cordial  welcome  and  the  a])plause  which  every¬ 
where  greeted  him,  restorc'd  the  tone  of  Salvator’s  mind ;  he 
rapidly  recovered  his  spirits,  and  vied  with  the  cavaliers  of  the 
court  in  the  numl>cr  and  splendour  of  his  entertainments.  He 
instituted  the  acadi'iny  of  the  “  Peurossi,”  which  soon  b(*camo 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  Italy.  Its  mcmlx'rs  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  guests  and  friends  of  Salvator.  4diey  were  asso- 
(*iat(Hl  for  the  j)ur])()se  of  enjoying  good  cheer,  witty  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  above  all,  private  theatricals,  for  whicli  Cardinal 
Ixv)j)<)ld  de  Medici  lent  his  beautiful  (^asino  di  San  Marco. 
The  j)i(‘ces  ])roduced  wxre  compos(‘d  and  acted  solely  by  the 
academicians  ;  Salvator  himself,  and  Mc'sser  I’rancesco  ^Iaria 
Agli,  a  Jlolognese  merchant,  being  the  most  taleiitcHl  per¬ 
formers. 

An  interesting  chapter,  in  the  history  of  art  might  be  w  rit¬ 
ten  ujxui  the  subject  of  the  friiuidships  of  great  painters  with 
men  ol  distinguished  literary  nu'rit.  The  instance's  are  ve'ry 
numerous;  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  association  of  tlu'ir 
^litferent  talents  sex'ins  to  have  ])rov(‘d  a  source  of  ])leasur('  ami 
advantage.  Thus  the  fricudshij)  of  Pajdiael  and  Angostino 
Gighi,  ot  Titian  and  Ariosto,  of  Tintoretto  and  Andino,  of 
^Ivutor  and  Daldinucci,  and  in  our  own  country,  ed  Parry  and 
Joshua  Reynolds  with  Purke,  temd  to  show',  l)oth  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  such  unions,  and  the  mutual  Ix'ncfits  which  result 
them.  At  Florence,  as  at  Rome,  Salvator’s  friends  w'cn^ 
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si'kvtinl  t'n>m  thosi'  most  ilistin^iiisluHi  lor  talonts  and  aoqiiii>>. 
iiu'uts.  At  the  memorable  Simpiyst  which  ns<sl  to  t\»llow 
the  ]K'rt\>rmances  ot‘  the  **  lVrco><i/’  Torricelli.  (\iNalcantc, 
liicciartli,  Filipino  An'tino,  Salviati,  Lippi.  Miuucci.  ami  a 
crowd  of  other  wits  and  stiruns,  were  wont  to  ass^nnhlc  nnnul 
the  ho>pitablc  Kxinl  of  the  ^rcat  Xeajvditan.  Anuunr^t  then' 
Lorenzo  Lippi,  the  painter- jKK*t.  was  Salvator’s  nu»st  intimate 
frieiuLaud  the  favourite  comiKinioii  of  hi'i  walks  in  the  K'autihd 
environs  of  Florence.  Lippi  was  the  author  of  **  1 1  Mahnantile 
rae»piistato,”  a  niivk-heroie  jhh'Iu,  intendiHl  as  a  s;itire  u|Hm  the 
feidde  and  inaiinertHl  literature,  which,  in  the  >eventivnth 
eenturv,  had  sueeciHUal  the  nervous  prose  of  Maehiavolli,  ami 
the  fa>einatin;j:  iHH'try  of  Ariosto.  Its  sucees'^  was  unpnvo- 
denttHl,  and  it  Invame  almost  as  much  the  fashion  in  Liiijlaml 
and  France  as  in  Italy. 

It  is  relattnl  of  Salvator,  that.durin*;  his  ivsidenee  at  I’loremv. 
lie  was  om*  day  discovered  by  a  friend  in  the  act  of  playing;  on 
a  very  inditferent  harpsichord.  “  How  can  you  kivp  such  an 
old  rattletrap  in  the  housi\‘r  ”  exclaimed  his  fritnul,  *‘ it  is  not 
worth  a  sinj^le  scudo.”  “  Xi>t  worth  a  seuih>,  1' ’’  rejoiiud  the 
|viinter,  “  I  will  K't  yi>u  what  you  ])lease,  that  wlu'ii  next  you 
Indiold  it,  it  shall  Ih' worth  a  thousiind.  Tlie  Ih'I  was  aocepttHl  ; 
and  Salvator  forthwith  paintml  a  landscaiK'  on  the  litl.  whieh 
m>t  onlv  sold  for  Ibbd  seiidi,  but  was  estivmed  one  of  his 


master-pieces,  (hi  the  end  of  the  instrument  he  also  paintiNl  a 
skull  and  some  music  lH>oks.  In  IS'Jd  both  these  pictures  were 
exhibited  at  tlu'  F>ritish  Institution. 

A  haiidsiuiie  female  domestic,  with  the  title  of  “  ijfouvt'rnantc.’’ 
was  at  this  |H'riod  an  almost  uuiveisi  •ii  lart  of  the  establishment  ot 
the  unmarried  in  Italy.  'Flie  l\»pe  himself  had  set  the  fashion, 
by  consip:nin‘j^  the  keepiiiix  ef  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  to  the  fair 
hands  o{' t  llympia  Aldobrandini.  Salvator  was  a  faithful  son  of  the 
church,  and  Donna  Lucrezia  was  a  tine  model :  what  wonder,  tlien, 
that  he  should  receive  her  into  his  house,  with  tlu'  title  ol  “  sua 


pmvi‘rnantc”‘r  lauly  Morgan  tells  us  that  he  always  iiuMitioiUHl 
her  in  his  letters  with  respi'ct,  and  that  she  aei*onipanitHl  him 
in  his  visits  to  thi'  Vlll.'IV  nt’  lil<  tiMOYiil,:  fli4\  ill  II<1  Matfcl. 


and  even  to  the  houses  of  the  most  res|HVtable  ecclesiastics,  lo 
some  extt'iit,  indtHil,  his  letters  bear  out  her  ladyship’s  asstT- 
lions,  and  he  married  Lucrezia  on  his  death-bed  :  but  of  this 


inarriai:e,  and  of  the  lady,  a  French  bio^napher  of  Salvator 
j^ivt's  the  following  dispara^iiijj:  account  : 


“  II  pcmhint  cette  nialadic,  sa  maitresse,  qui  ctoi^ 

n'litiiie  iiomnioc  laicrc/.iji,  qni  hii  avoit  servi  dc  niodclc,  cl  dont  il 
avoit  cii  phisieiirs  ciitans.  La  rcpuijnancc  (pi'i!  cut  pour  cc  inaria^'* 
fut  cxtrtMiic;  ct'ltc  tenune  qifil  connoissoit  liepuis  ])lusicurs  aiuut'J 
pour  un  iiiauvais  sujet,  ct  de  tres  basse  extract  ion,  cn  avoit  toujours 
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jivtv  lui  plus  on  maitrt'sso  qu\'n  ilomostiquo,  sos  favours  partaijt't's 
eutrt'  lui  ot  sos  amis,  s:uis  ti\>p  ilo  myston\  la  fit  parxuin'  on  oo  nio- 
moiit,  un  objol  oilioux,  ot  ijui  pouvoit  Mossor  los  sontimons  triuuinour 
qui  lui  avoiont  loujours  oto  ohors.  Kntin  st's  amis  ot  son  oonfossour 
V  opposon'ut  quo  la  n'li^ion  pouvoit  lour  inspin'r  tlo  plus  fort  : 
et  voyant  quo  los  pa!\>los  los  plus  toiulros  otoiont  sans  otVt‘t.  un  iroux 
lui  dit  .HVtv  tninsport  :  Signor  Solvtitorr,  ri  rom  ir^nr'  /tirt^  xo 

rolete  anJiirf  in  l\irtuiiitiK  S<’  nniLir  non  ,>‘i  fmo  in  l\trtuiisi),  ropi>mlit 
il,  rssrr  (\)rnnto,  contYm)  fhrlo, — Abrogo  ilo  la  vio  lios  plus 

liuieux  jH'iutivs.  A  l*aris.  I7t»-.  rom.  ii. 

Artor  a  rv'siiloiuv  of  niuo  yoars  at  I'loroiuv,  Siilvator  ilotor- 
miiUHl  on  ivturning  to  lu>nu*.  llis  iKqvirtuiv  was  as  triinnphant 
iis  his  ontranoo.  Kloi>ios,  soniiots.  aiul  |HH'tioal  ailious  |H>uriHl 
in  iqxui  him  from  all  quartoi*s  ami  from  tlu'  most  distiui^uishod 
nanios  at  tho  Court  of  Tusoany,  oontrilmtiui;  ti>  inoroaso  tho 
(Itx'P  iinprossions  of  toiulorncss  ami  ivijivl  with  whioh  ho  always 
Wkinl  Kick  upon  tho  happy  yoars  ho  luul  spmit  in  tho  siK'iotv  of 
his  Florontino  frit'iuls. 

I  his  rot  urn  to  Homo,  Salvator  purohasl'tl  a  hamlsomo 
houso,  ami  furnisluHl  it  inau:nitu*ontly.  It  was  sitnati'il  on  tho 
Piazza  ilolla  Trinita  dol  Monto,  npim  tho  I'imn'an  Hill,  oom- 
mundinu su]>orh  viows  of  tho  (^ipitv»l.  tho  ('’ampus  .Martins,  tho 
proves  of  tho  Cjuirinal,  tho  doino  of  St.  IVtor’s,  and  tho  vast, 
but  ruiiuHl  palaoos  “  whoro  tho  (^osais  dwidt,  and  dwoll  tho 
tuneless  birds  of  nio:ht.”  Iloro,  too,  amidst  tho  dolioious  pinhais 
ot  the  \  ilia  do  Minlioi,  stood,  in  tlu'  oium  air,  (ho  nu»st  tj^lorious 
statues  of  antiquity,  tho  NioK',  tho  Wn'stlors,  (ho  Venus  do 
Mtxliei.  It  \N as  a  tit  abode  tor  a  passionati'  lovt'r  of  iH'autvin 
natuix' and  in  art.  S^ilvators  house  was  phu't'd  iH'tu’ot'ii  tlu' 
dwellings  ot  Poussin  and  (dando,  who,  like  himself,  in  tho 
hripht  warm  ovoniiios  ot  Italy,  loved  oftiai  t»»  oontomplato  tlu' 
glorious  landsoajH'  oommamh'd  by  the  Pima'an  MiUint. 

Ihc  euv\  and  nnilioo  whioh  had  so  hmu;'  ami  tVoipiontlv 
emhitteriHl  tho  life  of  Salvator  bi'i^an  to  dis|>lay  thoinst'lvos  soon 

Ur  his  return  to  Koiiio.  llis  g^tmius,  his  suoooss,  his  imbuH'ii- 
denc<\  and 


“  That  sareastio  levity  t»f  tongue, 

I  be  stinging  i>t  a  heart  tho  worhl  had  stung.” 

had  made  many  onomios,  wlio  wt'ronot  slow  to  avail  thoinsolvos  of 
t  leg  ighti'st  proti'.xt  toassiiil  his  prinoiph's  and  his  reputation,  and 
tneso  attacks  gulloil  his  proud  and  stmsitivi*  nature  to  tho  ipiiok. 

e  ans\\erod,  and  in  some  degree  si lonood  his  aoousors,  by  (ho 
tt)ni|)osit ion  ot  his  cutting  and  pungent  satirt',  “  L’lnvidia.”  Ilo 
also,  in  some  dogrt'o,  coinponsattNl  by  tho  tlattoring  cirouin- 
stamvof  his  iKMiigelioson  from  amongst  all  tho  painters  of  Ibmie  to 
^wute  a  jucture,  to  Ih'  presented  by  tlio  Papal  Nuncio  to  I/uiis 
•  lliis  was  tho  eujKirb  battle-piece  now'  in  tho  Ixmvrc. 
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Salvator,  at  times,  ap|>cars  to  have  roj^rettocl  tlie  excessive 
warmth  and  bitterm*ss  into  which  lie  had  (H'casionally  Ihhii 
betrayed  in  his  satirical  writinj^s.  In  a  letter  to  his*  friond 
Rieciardi,  Professor  of  floral  Philosophy  in  tlie  rnivcrsitv  of 
Pisa,  he  says,  “  It  is  sufhcient  to  tell  you  that  peace  has  Wn 
utterly  banished  from  my  mind,  on  account  of  those  same 
l)l(‘S.s('d  satires,  which  ore  I  had  commenced,  I  wisli  1  had 


broken  my  neck.”  These  satires  are  six  in  numln'r ;  the  first 
is  on  music;  the  seeond,  on  ])oetry;  the  tliird,  on  paintiiijr; 
the  fourth,  on  war  ;  “La  Hahilonia”  is  thefiftli;  and  “L’lnvidiu” 


the  last  of  the  series.  None  of  them  were  jmhlished  until  after 
their  author's  death  :  a  good  edition  was  1  iron i^ht  out  in  London  in 
17!>3,  with  an  excellent  biography  ])retixed  by  (liovanni  Maleetti. 

In  spite  of  the  immense  prices  which  he  at  this  tinu‘  received 
for  his  ])ictures,  and  of  the  numerous  cennmissions  that  ]M)ured 
in  upon  him,  Salvator’s  extravagant  mode  of  lift*,  and  princely 
lilw'rality  to  his  friends,  effectually  prevent(‘d  him  from  amassing 
money.  This  extravagance,  which  his  friends  had  long  dt'jdorcd, 
and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  check,  was  at  last  arr(‘st(‘d  kv  the 


p(»int(Ml  satin'  of  his  friend  Paolo  Minucci’s  co(dv,  upon  whom 
Salvator  had  hestowi'd  the  nickname  of  “  11  filosofo  negro.”  f)n 
<»ne  occasion  Salvator  was  defending  his  notorious  extravagance 
on  philosophical  ])rincij)les,  and  concluded  his  arguments  hy 
obsiTving,  “  One  thing  is  certain,  ‘  11  mio  filosofo  negro,’  that 
in  the  hour  1  have  fooled  away  with  you  T  could  have  earned 
100  scudi.”  Ilis  antagonist’s  n'ply  was  ready  and  pointed: 


“  Suppose  your  philosophership  lost  your  voice  by  a  cold,  your  hand 
by  an  accident,  or  your  ley:  by  a  fall,  Signor  Dio,  what  would 
then  hecouie  of  this  same  philosophy?  Where  then  wouhl  he  our 
famous  Signor  Kosa  ?  Signor  Rosa,  tlie  improvisatore  !  Signor  Rosa, 
the  marvellous  painter!  Signor  Rosa,  the  jioet  and  actor!  No, 
marry,  it  would  then  he  Signor  Rosa,  the  cripple!  Signor  Rosa,  the 
pauper!  Signor  Rosa,  the  mendicant  !  Santa  ^ladre!  I  set'  him  now 
standing  at  the  ptirch  of  om*  of  our  holv  churches,  with  his  staff  and 
his  poor-hox,  stunning  the  good  devotees  as  they  pass,  with  “  carita, 
Signori  ('hristiani,  miei !  ’  Philosophy  in  sooth!  I  could  never  see 
the  hcauty  of  that  philosophy  which  leads  to  the  and  poor  s-hox." 

—  Ladp  J/orydff,  p.  2 IS. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  this  lecture  from  the  kitchen-philosopher, 
that  Salvator,  from  that  time,  liogaii  to  retrench  his  extravagance, 
to  aecumulati'  and  economize;  though  he  was  still  distinguishi'd 
for  frtMpient  acts  of  generosity  and  In'iievolence. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Di(»2  he  made  an  excursion  from 
Rome  to  lioretto,  and  his  intense  love  of  nature  is  strongly  dis- 
phiyiMl  by  the  following  ]ia8sage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Ricci- 
anli,  giving  an  account  of  this  journey  :  “  There  is  a  straiij^' 
mixture  of  savage  wildness,  and  of  domestic  scenery,  of  plain 
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and  prcH'ipico,  such  as  the  eye  delij^hts  to  wander  over.  1  can 
aatVly  swear  to  you»  that  tlie  tints  of  tliese  inountains  by  far 
cxcetd  all  1  have  ever  observed  under  your  Tusean  skies ;  and  as 
lor  your  Vcntcola,  which  I  once  thou^^lit  a  dreary  desert,  1  shall 
henwlorth  deem  it  a  fair  jj^arden,  in  comparison  with  the  scenes 
I  have  now  explored  in  these  Aliune  solitudes.  ()  (uxl !  liow 
often  have  1  sij^died  to  possess,  how  olVen  since  called  to  mind 
those  solitary  hermitajifes  which  1  passed  on  my  way!  How 
often  wished  that  fortune  had  reserved  for  me  such  a  destinv  1 
Durin^:  this  year  he  exhibited  three  tine  j)ietiires,  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  8an  (liovanui  at  Rome;  and  in  IGti:!,  ])ainted  what  ho 
himself  calk'd  “  mio  quadro  orandc''  “  Catiline’s  Conspiracy,** 
now  in  the  Ralazzo  l*itti,  at  k’lorenee.  ’I’liis  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  impassioned  and  eliaia(‘t('ristie  of  liis  hislorical 
piintinj’s,  wliieli,  as  a  class,  are  far  inhu  ior  to  his  landscapes ; 
althouirh,  with  a  strange  ineonsistmiey,  lie  himsidf  alfected  to 
despise  landscapi',  and  piipied  himself  upon  his  skill  as  a  painter 
of  history,  sayiii"  to  a  cardinal  who  wished  to  see  his  landscapes, 
“K  soinpre  vani  jiai'se  e  marrinelli,  ed  io  son  jiittore  di  coso 
grandi,  di  tig^ure  eroiche.” 

At  the  annual  exhibition  at  Rome,  in  I  (JOS,  many  of  tho 
noblest  works  of  Rajdiael,  lioonardo  da  Vinci,  the  (’aracci,  and 
their  followers  were  collect t‘d  togetlier,  and  Salvator  Rosa  wai 
the  only  livings  artist  who  enjoyed  the  g^lorious  hut  peiilous 
distinction  of  beings  allowed  to  compete  with  the  mii^hty  dc^ad. 
lie  exhibiti  d  the  “  Triumph  of  St.  (i(‘org:(‘,”  and  “  Saul  with  tho 
^^iteh  ot  laidor,”  thus,  proving;,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  that 
the  nmntle  of  their  genius  had  fallen  ujxui  his  shoulders.  In 
spite  of  this  triiim])li,  howi'vcr,  Salvator  was  still  dissatisfied  ; 
he  pined  to  he  allowed  to  paint  an  altar-j)i(‘ce,  an  honour  which 
had  long  lieim  deniisl  him,  and  which,  when  at  last  accorded, 
tranfi])orti‘d  him  with  delight.  “Ring  out  the  bells!”  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  “at  last,  after  thirty  years’  rosid(*n(;e  in 
home,  of  hopes  blasted  and  comj)laints  vainly  r(*iterat(‘d  against 
men  and  gods,  the  occasion  is  accorded  me  of  giving  one  altar- 
piece  to  the  j)ublic.  The  Signor  I’ilij)j)o  Nerli,  r(*.solv(‘d  upon 
Jaiiijuishing  the  obstinacy  of  my  destiny,  has  endowed  a  chapel 
in  the  church  ot  San  (liovauni  de  b’lorentini ;  and  in  despite  of 
fie  stars  themselves,  he  has  determined  that  1  shall  ])aint  tho 
liltar-piece !  ” 

‘'^Kutor  slast  great  ])ainting  was  “St.  Turpin,”  finislnsl  in  tho 
\  partof  Kn  0.  In  the  following  year  he  j)aint(‘d  a  8(*ries  of 
(ari^tun‘i)ort rails — a  favourite  amusement  witli  someof  tin*  grc'at 
.  ijin  masters:  (’aravaggio,  (uiido,  and  Donienichino,  had  all 
•ni  u  god  in  it.  These  were  not,  what  we  should  fancy, 

fnere  coarse  exaggerations  of  individual  peculiarities  and  defocta, 
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but  nature*  lK)ldly  and  broadly  drawn  witli  its  foibles 
colourtHl.Ilis  ])articular  fiiends,  at  their  own  re(|iu‘st,  sat  for  paii 
of  thiscolleetiiui,  and  Salvator  was  finishing?  the  series  with  ajxa- 
tniitof  himself  when  the|)Oiieil  dro])|Hxl  from  his  hand,  and  he  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  the  undertaking^  with  the  siinie  s|)irii 
with  which  he  had  commenced  it.  From  this  peritxl  his  health 
lx}^an  to  decline;  his  tine  and  suseeptihle  spirit  had  worn  out 
its  earthly  tenement;  his  ap|M.‘tite  and  dii^estion  failed,  he  suf- 
fereel  from  8h‘eplessness  and  fever,  and  at  last  a  confirmed  dropsy 
nppearc*d,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Italian  empiric  naimd 
l)r.  I’enna,  terminated  his  life  in  the  s])rin<’f  of  the  Visir  1(173. 
Oil  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  his  nunains  were 
coiivevt‘<l  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de<;li  An;jioli  alle  Tonne, 
once  the  <;reat  hall  of  the  baths  of  l)ioch*tian.  Ili're,  witli  lioud 
and  liice  hart*,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  fiiiu‘ral  ina^niticenoo 
which  could  testify  homajje  and  respc'ct  to  the  dead,  lay  the 
bmly  of  (he  jj^rt'atest  landscajK*  painter  of  Italy,  whilst  mourning 
crowds  poured  in  to  take  a  last  look  at  him  whom  they  ha<l 
loii^  known  and  admirt'd  as  “  Nostro  Signor  Salvatore.”  He 
was  l)urit‘d  on  the  hdlowinp^  day  in  a  ^rave  opi  ned  in  the  Inau- 
tiful  vestibule  of  the  church — lit  rcstin^^  ]daiH*  for  the  a>hes  of 
departi'd  genius  !  1 1  is  ejdtaph  was  comiioscd  by  his  friend  Paolo 

ediva,  general  of  the  .Icsuits;  and  his  most  attached  and  di'votid 
companion,  (  arlo  Uossi,  a  Koinan  banker,  dedicated  a  clia|Hl  to 
his  memory,  around  which  he  hung  up  ])ictures  from  the  jn'iieil 
of  Salvator,  as  the  most  graceful  and  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
memorv  of  the  great  artist. 

Salvator  cannot  he  said  to  have  founded  any  school,  and  he 
left  behind  him  no  worthy  successor.  Uartolomeo  Torregiari, 
and  t.iarguioli,  wen*  his  best  jmpils ;  and  his  most  smresstul 
imitator  was  the  (hivalier  Fidenza  of  Rome,  many  of  whoK* 
landscapes  have  Ik'iii  purchased,  even  by  distinguished  con- 
noissi*urs,  as  originals  of  Salvator. 

Uv  liUcrezia,  he  had  two  sons;  and  to  Agosto  who  survivi'd  him, 
ho  iKHpieatluHl  his  whole  estate,  lie  had  accumulated  a  coii- 
hiderable  fortune  during  the  last  twenty  vears  of  his  life,  and 
his  lu'ir  succi'cded  to  l»),()(Kl  .scudi,  a  valuable  collection  ol  Innik^ 
and  ])ictures,  a  ipiantity  of  rich  lurniture,  a  volume  ol  original 
designs,  and  the  MSS.  of  all  his  literary  works. 

Salvator’s  viusatility,  as  an  artist,  was  very  remarkable.  He 
])ainted  siiece.sstully  history,  genre,  and  laudscajK* ;  hut  he 
greatt'st  in  the  last,  especially  in  pictures  of  a  small  size,  in 
which  the  loliage,  nnks,  water,  sky  are  handled  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fri'inlom  and  mastery,  and  enlivened  by  the  most  appn>* 
priate  and  graceful  ligures.  II is  battle-j)ic*ces  are  also  yerr 

itlt*ctive,  and  his  portraiU  excellent.  Some  of  his  historical 
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paintings  are  well  composed,  and  liavo  ^roat  power  and  expres¬ 
sion;  but,  in  others,  according  to  liis  Italian  l)iop:ra})her8  in 
haldinucci  and  Passeri,  the  drawinpf  of*  the  figures  is  incorrect, 
the  attitudes  stitf,  and  the  colouring  faulty.  In  the  department 
of  landscape,  liowever,  lie  was  a  true  and  original  genius,  the 
only  great  one  to  whom  Italy  has  ever  given  birth.  In  that 
sphere,  the  grandeur  and  originality  of*  liis  conceptions  are 
unrivalhHl.  lie  delighted  in  wild  mountain  scenes,  lonely  defiles, 
dark  forests,  rocky  shores,  narrow  passes  leading  to  roblier- 
haunts,  trees  rent  by  storms,  or  wasted  by  time,  clouds  drifting 
athwart  a  murky  sky,  lurking  banditti,  wandering  soldiers,  and 
forlorn  travellers.  All  that  could  contribute  to  inspire  ideas  of 
grandeur,  desolation,  pity,  or  terror  was  at  his  command ;  and 
he  wielded  those  varii'd  resources  with  the  mastery  of  conscious 
power,  and  the  etise  of  eonsiimniate  genius. 

When  we  cast  a  backward  glance  over  the  eventful  life  which 
we  have  thus  endeavoun'd  to  pourtray,  it  seems  like  a  picture 
by  Uib(Ta,  or  by  Salvator  Kosa  himself.  The  chiar’oscuro  is 
strongly  marked;  the  lights  are  brilliant,  but  they  are  oppos(‘d 
and  contrasted  by  strong  and  dei'p  shadows.  Proud,  sensitive, 
melaneholy,  and  reflective,  8alvator  had  ponden'd  much  upon 
the  great  mystery  of  existence,  on  the  pn^vahmi^e  of  evil  and 
crime,  and  on  the  unecpial  division  of  the  gifts  of  fortune,  lie 
could  not  but  hold  in  contempt  many  a  mitn'd  abbot,  scarlet 
cardinal,  and  proud  baron,  abusing  wealth  and  jnnver,  whilst  h(*, 
thechos(‘n  son  of  genius,  was  for  many  a  long  and  bitter  year, 
8Uc|)ed  in  poverty  and  doomed  to  neglect,  lie  was  too  proud 
to  dissemble,  too  fiery  and  indcpendciit  to  conceal  what  he  felt ; 
hence,  his  satires  painted  and  written  ;  hence  the  hatre  d  of  his 
enemies  and  their  cabals  against  him.  lie  was  in  advance  of 
liis  age,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  painter ;  as  a  wriU'r,  for  he 
dand  openly  to  express  what  others  only  felt,  a  hatr(*d  of  tyranny, , 
of  abust*  of  ]K)wer  and  patronage,  of  pretentious  mediocrity,  e>f 
servile  imitation.  As  a  ])ainter,  in  an  age  e)f  e*o])vist8  and 
mannerists,  he  struck  out  for  himself  a  ne>v  path  to  fame  anel 
fortune,  lie  e'arly  fre'ed  himself  freun  conveuitional  trammels ; 
®nd,  original  in  all  things,  unelertoe^k  te)  re|)rescnt  what  none* 
had  ever  elepicted  before,  the  U'rrible  sublimity  of  nature.  Whilst 
me)st  of  the  artists  of  his  time  were  looking  backwarels,  satisfinl 
^ith  \vhat  had  been  done,  anel  pleased  with  an  imperfeet  imibi- 
t*on  of  the  illustrious  eh'ad,  he  looked  onwards,  and  strove  to 
make  for  himsedf  a  position  and  a  elestiny.  Ile^  sue*cec<led  ;  anel, 
j?  ^phe  of  many  faults  anel  failings,  has  transmitted  t-o  jmsterity 
.  ^  remembrance  of  an  original  anel  inelependcnt  career, 

^  the  luidat  of  an  age  of  feebleness  and  servility. 
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Abt.  it. —  The  Truth  of  the  Et'angelicol  Ifistort/of  our  Lord 

Christ,  proved  in  opposition  to  Dr.  D.  F.  Strnitss,  the  Chief  of 
Modern  Disbelievers  in  Revelation.  By  William  (Jillospio,  author 
of  “The  Necessary  Existence  of  (jod.’*  Edinburgh.  ISoO. 


Kin^^’s  College,  and  Christian  Advocate  in  the  Universitv  of 
Cambridge.  Part  1.  Cambridge.  1S55. 

Of  all  subjects  tlicinost  interesting  and  iin])ortant  is  tliat  wliich 
concerns  the  exposition  and  defence  of  Christian  truth.  The 
lady  religion  which  we  ])rofess  is  not  only  id(‘ntitied  with  our 
d(H}pcst  pt'rsonal  convictions  and  our  hrightest  hopes,  hut  it  has 
given  its  peculiar  diri'ct ion  and  tone  to  tlu'  tainily,  the  social,  and 
political  life  of  mankind.  Not  confined  to  the  speculations 
of  the  initiati'd,  or  the  lahorious  n'searches  of  tlie  IcariKsl, 
it  has  sti'pped  forth  into  the  world,  and  eveuTwhen*  associatcxl 
itself  with,  and  act(*d  upon,  every  ])hase  of  being.  No  longer 
have  we  to  seek  for  it  within  the  hiding-place  of  tlu'  hiMinit, 
the  walls  of  the  cloister,  or  the  solitude  of  the  oratory;  its 
name  is  inscribed  on  every  institution  ;  literature  is  inodith'd  by 
it;  art  hears  its  impri'ss ;  civilization,  liberty,  and  national 
greatne.ss  run  in  its  channels.  In  whatever  direction  we  turn 
we  shall  tind  it  before  us,  as  the  finger-post  which  points  man¬ 
kind  onward  and  upward.  Travels,  resc'andies,  iinpiiries,  sjMTula- 
tions,  even  coiKjiu'sts  and  ])olitical  undertakings,  must  he  trac(Hl 
to  its  intluence  or  viewed  in  its  light.  Ami  how  could  it  lx* 
otherwise  y  The  highest  problem, — as  the  great  aim  ot  men 
must  ever  h(^  towards  the  realization  of  those  antici|>ations  and 
dct'p  lUMTssities  of  which  each  of  us  is  conscious,  and  which  the 
gosptd  alone  promises  to  meet.  For  more  than  ISOd  y(‘ars,  at 
any  rate,  have  those  whose  minds,  hearts,  and  actions  testitied 
to  their  worth,  l(»ok('d  to  the  “Word  made  flesh,”  as  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  their  .spiritual  life,  and  with  it  their  end  and 
in  In'ing.  hat  (’hristianity  has  consciouslv  been  to  them,  it 
has  also  unconsciously  hec'u  to  the  world  generallv.  In  truth, 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  sun  in  the 
mental,  moral,  and  social  system  of  mankind.  JVrhaps,  it  the> 
wlio  havi'  so  assiduously  lahounsl  to  displace  it  troin  its  (*cntnil 
jK>sition,  had  reth‘ct(Ml  that  with  its  removal  they  would  intidlihlv 
de.stroy  the  harmony  ot  the  whole  universe,  and  that  aloni^ 
with  another  luminary  as  the  centre  they  would  nspiire  to  turni’'h 
other  planets  also  with  new  laws  and  motions,  they  might  at 
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least  have  paused  to  consider  whetlier  tlieir  own  lamp  could  have 
Uikon  the  place  of  God’s  sun  in  the  heavens. 

Ix't  not  the  reader  nilsuiiderstand  us.  We  arc  not  adverse  to 
gpcTulation,  nor  would  we  have  any  man  take  that  on  trust 
whiih  can  only  be  real  and  active  as  the  result  of  |K'rsonal 
inquiry.  It  is  personal  and  not  traditiony  which  consti¬ 

tutes  the  proper  <i;round  of  reliij^ion.  In  the  attainment  of  this 
wc  have  to  pass  through  a  mental,  or  at  any  rate,  a  moral  contest, 
which  becomes  the  birth  panp;s  of  the  new  life.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  individual  so  in  that  of  society  also.  If  Christianity 
makes  pro;j;ress,  and  shows  itself  as  an  effective  power,  it  met'ts 
with  and  evokes  hostile  elements,  which  have  in  turn  to  he  over¬ 
come.  Tlie  wonder  is  not  that  (diristianity  is  oj)posi‘d  in  every 
a<je ;  the  wonder  would  he  if  it  could  progress  unopposed. 
The  various  forms  of  heathenism  were  not  o])posed,  because  they 
did  not  contain  a  principle  of  new  life.  They  must  he  viewed 
as  the  product  and  conseipiences  of  the  various  start's  of  society  ; 
not  those  stages  of  soidety  as  ell’ects  produced  by  them.  It  has 
been  otherwise  with  Christianity.  From  the  lirst  it  appeanMl  as 
the  leaven  which  was  to  leaven  the  whole  lump.  Hence,  when¬ 
ever  t  Ids  “  li<i;ht  came  into  the  world,”  “  the  darkness  ”  which 
“  comprehended  it  not  ”  obstructed  its  pro;^ress.  Tdie  synau^ogue 
which  had  entered  on  a  totally  diderent  direction  from  that  of 
“the  spirit”  of  the  Old  Testament  economy,  contended  against 
Christ  with  the  energy  and  determination  of  an  institution 
which  struggles  for  continued  existc'iiee.  ddie  systems  of 
heathenism  imd  th.e  gospel  with  that  brute  resistance  wldcli  an 
unreasoning  adlun’ence  to  coarse  materialism  renders  natural  to 
men  generally.  The  philosophy  of  the  aneient  world,  which  in 
its  various  directions  luid  dcvelopt'd  to  its  utmost  limits,  either 
entirely  denii'd  the  ri'alities  which  the  “new  religion  ”  brought 
to  liglit,  or  it  mistook  them,  or  else  jireh'rred  the  dim  and 
isolated  rays  which  lit  up  its  consciousness,  to  the  flood  of 
^Idcn  light  which  streamed  down  from  the  sun  of  righteousness. 
In  its  contest  with  this  threehdd  opposition,  the  gosptd  displayi'd 
its  |)cculiar  weapons  ;  it  prov(‘d  itself  to  he  njnnty  pou'eVy  and. 
truth.  Ihit  although  vi(;torv  has  ever  since  hi'cn  on  its  si<l(^,  the 
contest  has  never  been  ended  ;  nor  will  this  take  j)lac(^  fill  ”  the 
kingdoms  ol  this  world  have  h(*come  the  kingdoms  ol  our  (kmI. 
The  old  toes  ever  n'aiuiear  with  “  a  new  lace,”  and  the  (jontlict 
still  lasts. 

It  will  readily  b(^  observed  that  the  threefold  opposition 
^hich  (hristianity  had  at  first  to  encounter  in  the  synagogue, 
jn  heathenism,  and  in  philosophy,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
leUer  and  form,  of  materialism,  and  of  undirected  8j>eculation  with 
which  We  are,  unhappily,  so  familiar.  The  opjiosition  of  th« 
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loiter  to  the  s])irit  has  always  led  not  so  much  to  irn'lijrion 
as  to  ialsi^  reli<^ion.  It  has  not  l>een  the  parcMit  of  unlu'lii'f,  hm 
of  sujKjrstition — it  has  ^iveii  rise,  not  to  infidelily,  hut  to  luTt'sv. 
Wo  do  not,  indiM'd,  mean  to  say  that  ali  heresy  has  s])run«>  l‘n>m 
this  udhereiive  to  the  letter  combined  with  a  coiT('s|»on(iin;; 
neji^loct  and  misunderstanding  of  the  spirit.  We  know  that 
there  is  one  family  of  heresies  which  owes  its  orij^in  ratlicr  to 
HjMK'ulation,  and  is  an  inetiectual  attc'mpt  to  ])lace  n'ason  side 
by  8ide\nth  revelation,  and  to  supplement  the  discoveries  of  the 
latter  by  the  iiupiiries  of  the  former.  Hut  wlien*  forms  of  error 
are  not  directly  traceable  to  this  refusal  to  submit  absolutely  to 
the  word  of  (hsl  as  such,  they  sprinj^  on  the  other  hand  from  a 
dt*ad  formalism,  from  an  apotheosis  of  the  letter  and  of  t hi*  out¬ 
ward.  W(*  hav(*  only  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  o:reat  reposi¬ 
tory  of  h(‘resi(*s,  Romanism,  to  illustrate  the  correctness  of  this 
«d)st*rvation.  If  literalism  thus  leads  to  error,  it  is  the  tendeney 
of  the  other  hostile  element  of  maferiolism  to  obstruct  the  prac¬ 
tical  proj^ri'ss  of  the  truth.  It  ever  brinpfs  the  realitii's  which 
are  seen  and  felt  into  undue  antaj^miism  with  the  hio^her  spiritual 
facts.  It  attaeh(*s  an  imj>ortan(a'  to  them  which  is  ni'ither  pro¬ 
portionate  to  tlu'ir  intrinsic  worth  nor  to  their  claims  when 
compared  with  what  is  supersensual.  It  offers  no  speculative, 
but  a  practical  o])]>(»sition  ;  it  does  not  raise  objections,  hut  it 
acts  as  a  dead  weio:ht  in  the  scale  which  counterbalanci's  the 
spiritual.  To  it  we  trace  the  disruption  between  faith  and  life, 
between  dojjfiim  and  fact  which  manifests  itsi'lf  in  eithi'r  of  the 
two  extrem(*s — as  an  exclusive  secularism,  that  denies,  or  else 
sul>ordinates,  the  hio-hest  motives  and  ends;  and  as  a  onc-sidid 
reb^ionisin  that  more  or  less  deiri'ni'rates  into  cant,  and  contents 
itself  with  an  att(*mpt  to  satisfv  tin*  religious  eravinufs  or  to 
administt*r  tlu*  balm  of  the  jj^ospel  by  throwincf  the  theoloj^ical 
jH*nny  to  a  starving  outcast,  ihirent  of  much  ill,  it  was  tin*  first 
to  make  a  ^ulph,  at  the  brink  of  which  it  now  stands  wond(*rinp, 
but  which  it  cannot  bridjj[t\  It  has  severed  the  spiritual  from 
the  tem|>oral,  and  even  in  its  attempts  at  religion  it  has  only 
^iven  to  tlie  world  the  idea  and  term  of  xccular;  as  if  to  the 
truly  rt'li^ious  aujrht  mip^ht  or  (*t)uld  ])rove  such.  ^1  In*  third 
op|H>sinp:  element  is  found  in  s|)eculation.  (kmsidcrini:  our 
mental  constitution  and  our  spiritual  state*  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  otlu‘r  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  1h'  invest ii^ati*!!  "C 
iiiHsl  not  wonder  that  unai(h*d  inquirv  will  lead  to  no  adt'fjnatc 
re*sult.  1  he  attempt  has  Invn  made  on  various  occasions  and 
under  various  circumstances.  Hut,  curiouslv  enoup^^ii  same 
r»'sults  have  always  ultimately  lH'(*n  reaclH*<*l,  however  diffcn*nt 
the  commencements  of  the  invest ip^at ion  mav  have 
It  set*ms  as  if  it  were  nt*c*essary  to  exhibit  the  ultimate  limits  of 
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the  human  uncler^^tiindinp^  in  various  thinkers  and  at  various 
Hta^s  of  the  worhrs  history.  Tlieso  are  idealism,  soeptieism, 
and  iKintheism,  accordinj^  as  sentiment,  eritieism,  or  the  study 
of  naturi'  have  been  taken  as  p^uides  in  tlic  iiupiiry.  The  ]>hilo- 
wphers  of  tlie  ancient  world,  tliosc  of  the  Middle  Ap^es,  and  the 
sptvulators  of  our  own  days,  are  ecpuilly  ranp^ed  iiiuh'r  these 
tnitHuiesip-nations;  and,  sooth  to  say,  the  results  of  their  inquiries, 
however  differently  expressed,  are  the  same  in  substance.  It 
Ix'coines  no  less  true  in  this  as  in  other  departments,  that  “  there 
is  nothinp;  new  under  the  sun.’’  And  as  the  results  of  these 
systems,  so  their  modes  of  opposition  to  (Christianity  at  various 
primls  are  also  similar.  We  have  the  idealist  of  old,  who  in  his 
broad  e<*lecticism  embracc'd  Jesus  aloii"  with  Pythap^ras, 
Socrati‘s,  and  IMato;  hut  at  the  same  time  controverted  Ohris- 
tianityas  in  itself  occupyinp^  an  inh'rior  stand-point,  just  os  our 
nuHltTii  ('clectics  of  the  school  of  Newman  and  Parker  would  do. 
We  have  the  ancient  sceptics,  who  put  their  sip;n  of  interro<>a- 
tion  to  truth  in  p^eneral  and  to  every  tiaith  in  ])articular,  just  as 
there  are  ainonjjst  us  tliose  who  would  have  us  navigate  this 
life’s  sea  with  only  the  wind  of  natural  laws  and  necessity  to 
drive  our  vessel  before  it,  without  a  helm  to  steer  it,  a  dayli<^ht 
to  cheer  us,  a  starlit  nip^ht  to  p^uide  us,  or  a  haven  to  n'ceive  us. 
Mankind,  only,  under  the  inflexible  laws  of  a  univc'rse — wliero 
eyeia’tliin"  is  subject  to  a  stern,  unreasoninp^,  imjiersonal  neces¬ 
sity —without  a  (lod,  without  a  hi'aven,  without  a  Phrist,  with¬ 
out  a  hihle,  are  like  the  Ancient  Mariner  on  his  spell-bound  ship. 
Twin-sister  of  scepticism,  I’antheism  only  reverses  the  jiroposi- 
tion  of  the  former.  Instead  of  the  formula,  “  There  is  no  truth, 
there  is  no  (jr  0(1 we  have  it,  “All  is  truth,  and  all  is  (lod.” 
A  consistent  scejitic  must  Ix^  a  wn'telu'd  beinp;,  if  the  subterra¬ 
nean  cell  of  his  lop^ic  does  n(3t  admit  a  sinp^le  ray  of  lip^lit  from 
nature  or  from  Providence.  Not  so  the  pantheist.  To  him  all 
nature  apjKnirs  clad  in  divine  bi'auty — everywhere  lie  R('es  the 
universe  tin p^(h1  by  the  p^olden  rays  of  tlie  Divine.  The  moun¬ 
tains  take  up  the  hymn,  the  valleys  r('S])ond  to  it,  the  trees  clap 
th(*ir  hands,  and  the  broad  bosom  of*  the  deep  refhx^ts  his  ima^e. 
All  that  is — exists,  in  the  trimst  sense* — is  a  ray  of  the  Divine. 
Alas!  that  tlu'se  rays  have  no  sun,  and  this  lij^ht  no  other  fiKMis 
than  the  mirror  within,  which  must  so  sjxM'dily  be  broken.  Yet 
the  pantheist  of  old  and  the  modern  pantheist  are  only  disciples 
ui  one  and  the  same  school. 

have  dwelt  at  spendal  lenp^th  upon  that  form  of  opjiosition 
h)  the  truth,  which  ])roce('ds  from  unp^uich’d,  and  hence,  mis- 
J^uidiHl  sjHH'ulation,  as  being  the  most  obvious,  and  furnishing  the 
lUdst  dire(!t  attacks  upon  the  gosj)el-truth.  We  have  indicut(*d 
that  the  various  forms  of  infidelity  were  substantially  the  same, 
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and  that  they  nmiiifesttd  tlieinselves  in  similar  manner  at 
various  periods.  In  tact,  as  p;enerallv%  s])eculati()n  (Ic'serilnd  a 
eyele  in  whieh,  altt'rnattdy,  idealism,  seeptieisin,  and  |)antheism 
heeanie  the  prominent  points,  so  it  siiceessively  passed  thruu«di 
various  toims  as  it  direeted  its  attacks  to  various  ]K)iuts  in  tho 
(lliristian  systcnn.  It  is  remarkable,  that  lune  also,  the  same 
(^orresjMmdenee  Ix  tween  the  enemies  ot‘ the  truth  ot*  old  and  its 
iiKKlern  opponents;  may  lu*  observed.  Once  mort‘  wi‘  havi*  the 
^‘old  enemies”  it*  not  “with  new  la(‘es,”  yet  with  ik'w  names, 
'riie  p;rounds  of  attack  were  of  old,  as  they  are  now,  (dther  these 
of  p^t'iieral  o])position  to  anythine;  ]iie:her  than  unaided  reason, 
or  do^mati(‘al  antagonism — an  opposition  to  the  f/oc/ro/ev  of  tho 
Hible,  or  eiitieal  antagonism — an  opposition  to  the  /m/.s  of  the 
l)ible.  Xeeessarilv  the  llible  In'came  the  common  battle- 
trround  ;  and  Irom  the  days  of  Ctdsus  to  those  of  Strauss,  the 
siime  truths  and  the  sanu'  facts  have  been  eontrovaated  with 


very  much  the  sjiine  arijuments,  and  let  us  gratefully  add  with 
verv  mueh  the  same  results. 


llefore  ent(‘ring  more  particularly  on  this  subject,  h't  us  add 
a  few  wiu’ils  to  distiimuish  tlicst' attacks  of  avow(‘d  eiuauit's  from 
the  rt'verential  and  tairiu'st  imiuiries  of  those  who  seek  (  mmI,  it 


“haply  they  may  s<'ek  afti'r  Him,  though  lie  is  not  far.”  lii 
the  one  case  there  is  a  pn'conceivetl  system  by  which  ('vcrythiiig 
else  is  judged  and  determined,  in  the  otlier  then'  is  earnest 
search  after  truth  ;  in  the  one  case  tlu're  is  tlie  dcsirt'  (d’  de- 


nudishing  a  liatial  religion,  combined  witli  a  wish  after  victory: 
in  the  other,  a  desire  tor  ])i  rsonal  conviction,  with  a  readiness 
to  weiconu*  its  approai'h,  and.  at  last,  to  abandon  onisi'  If  wholly 
to  its  inlluenci'  and  juover.  In  the  oiu'  casi',  then,  an  attack  is 
meditati'd  ;  in  the  other,  a  search  is  institutc'd.  AN  e  can,  and  do 
sympathizt'  with  the  truly  hoiu'st  doubter  wlio  siu'ks  altt'r  light; 
we  abhor  and  shrink  from  the  eoiudusions  of  selt-sullic'iont 


ignoraiuM'  and  superficiality,  whiidi  would  rcduci'  evirvthing 
to  wliat  can  Ih'  iiK'aMired  and  wi'ighed,  and  lay  tlii'  yanl-wand 
of  its  mental  \varcs  to  the  products  of  heaven.  Ihit  how 
gloriously  has  the  llible  outlived  all  these  attacks!  Imhcd,  it 
miracle  Ih'  n'lpdsiti'  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  holy  n*ligion,  none 
greater  can  be  desiri'd  than  tliat  aflbrdi'd  by  the  attitmlc  and 
]>osition  whic'h  tin*  Hible  has  <K*cupit‘d  in  n'lation  to  its  various 
op|H>nents.  W’e  hold  that  it  has  only  sutfered  them  to  attempt 
their  attac'ks.  It  luis  not  condescc'iided  to  t'liter  into  ciaitest 


with  them;  it  has  always  towt'ri'd  so  far  supt'iior.  forcon- 
turii's  has  the  ingenuitv  of  men  tortured  itsell  to  disi'ONor, 
either  in  its  pa<^‘s,  or  in  those*  of  natuiv  or  of  history,  seune- 
thing  which  might  utfonl  a  breach  for  an  assiiult  upon  the 
citadel  ol  our  iaith.  Ia'I  us  lor  a  moment  recall  to  mind  from 
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what  various  quarters  tlio  a((ein])t  was  made.  Geo;>:raphy. 
history,  cthiiojri-aphy,  ji:eol()p:y,  philology,  in  the  world  ot* 
iKiem-e— aiiti(iiiarian  n^seairlies,  minute  t  ritieism,  analogy,  and 
rea.soning  ot‘  every  kind  — such  were  some  of  the  armouries 
wheiu‘0  furbished ‘weapons  were  sought.  Meantime  the  llible 
first  silenced,  then  outlived,  and  last  recalled  them  to  life,  but 
now  has  so  many  witnesses  and  ebampions  in  her  cause.  And 
during  the  time  that  this  contest  was  raging  it  aetcM  as  it  was 
wontlo  do  in  times  of  pt'aee.  It  opened  its  doctrines  to  the 
inquirer;  it  dispmised  its  consolations  to  the  nei'dy  ;  it  pointed 
out  its  lessons  and  hopes  to  the  pilgrim  ;  it  moved  the  wlu^els  of 
the  world’s  great  machinery  ;  it  set  the  clock  of  history;  and  still 
it  has  survivi‘d,  and  will  survive.  It  has  not  lost  one  tittle  or 
iota  on  its  passage  down  the  stream  of  centuri(‘s;  like  Closes 
of  old,  its  eye  is  not  grown  dim  nor  its  force  abated. 

We  have  now  reached  a  ])oint  where  we  may  stop  and  look 
anmiul  us.  We  know  that  “olfences  must  luvds  come,’'  and 
wc  are  ])repared  for  their  reafipejirance  at  various  pc'riods,  under 
forms  similar  to  those  of  old,  although  adapt (*d  to  new  circum- 
slanees.  In  ])oint  of  fact,  what  has  ot  late  taken  place  might 
have  been  anticipated.  First  we  had  our  J)rtsfs  who  childly 
attacked  the  dovti'inva  of  the  lUble ;  then,  our  /5///o;/^//os7.s  who 
denied  hn  facts.  Follow  th(‘se  two  tendencies  to  their  legitimate 
isMie,  and  we  reach  the  two  prominent  Ibrms  ot  modern  in¬ 
fidelity — the  universalism  of  the  Farkc'r  and  Newman  school, 
and* the  scepticism  of  the  mythical  systmn  as  represimtisl  by 
Strauss  and  his  followers.  In  truth,  both  Deism  and  Ra¬ 


tionalism  were  shallow,  weak,  alfairs;  tlu'y  wiu’i'  but  children 
who  had  scarcidv'  learned  to  walk.  I'lu^  Deist  was  a  wretch(‘(l 
Pt'dant,  stiff  in  everything,  who  trii'd  to  laugh,  but  whose  very 
laugh  was  grim  Jiiid  unnatural,  like  tin'  gi  in  of  a  skeleton.  I  he 
thorough-paei'd  Rationalist  was  peculiarly  W(‘ak  and  silly. 
Neither  he  nor  anybody  else  Ixdieved  a  word  ot  all  his  state¬ 
ments.  FiVi'rybody  knew  that  his  assertions  wi‘re  unfound(‘d, 
and,  ill  reality,  a  (lishonest  attempt  at  getting  rid  of  what  he 
did  not  believe.  Then  came  a  jHuiod  of  reaction,  hirst  liglit 
wus  dimly  semi,  and,  through  the  portal  of  ^Mysticism,  men 
entered  the  building  of  truth,  as  their  ancestors  had  dom^  Ixdore 
tliom,  at  the  time  of  the  Ucdbrmation.  Deism  and  Rationalism 
lx)th  died,  f  riend  and  foe  had  agreed  to  commit  them  to  the 
ground.  The  system  and  the  works  of  men  lik(^  Rrelschneider, 
Faulus,  and  others,  will  spc'edily  bcHrmie  only  objects  of  his¬ 
torical  curiosity  to  be  ]K‘rused  by  the  lalxirious  anticjuai ian. 
These  men  livtsl  to  see  that  theirs  was  but  tlui  shortest  winter- 
day.  Refore  they  had  depart’d  the  stages  on  which  erst  they 
had  been  principal  actors,  both  they  and  their  works  were 
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ridiculed  and  forf^otten.  Their  jdace  was  now  taken  hv  the 
rej)reH4'ntatives  ot‘  a  bold  and  outs|K)ken  lu^^ation.  The  DeisU 
were  succiHshul  by  the  Universalists,  at  lionu'  and  abroad,  and 
the  Kationalists  by  the  Mytbists.  It  was  still  tlie  same  o|)- 
]>osition  to  divine  doctrine  and  divine  fact ;  but  this  tinu*  it  was 
Ixdd  and  unslirinkino^.  Tln*odore  Parker,  H.  Mackay,  F.  W. 
Mewinan,  and  Strauss,  Hruno  Hauer,  and  lunierbacb — not  to 
mention  a  host  of  others  —  could  ridieub'  as  tbev  ont-distanml 
their  predecessors.  Shall  we  bi*  inindi  mistaken,  if  we  ])r(‘di(t 
for  them  an  existence  even  more  bri(‘f  than  that  of  tliose  who 


went  Indort'  them  y  May  we  not  even  venture  to  expn^ss  a 
lndi('f,  that,  in  part,  they  already  bidonji^  to  the  ])ast  'i 

I  here  will  always  be*  a  idass  of  men  who  will  jrladly  listen  to 
ins])irations  like  thost'  of  the  schools  to  whi(di  we  have  just  re¬ 
ferred.  Hut,  truth  to  sav,  in  this  matter  it  Indds  true,  that 


“Times  (dian^i'  and  we  with  tlnun.”  And  here  it  may  be  well 
to  reineinlH'r  that  at  previous  periods,  the  a])pr(‘hensions  ot  some 
wen'  jj^reaf.  Perhaps,  not  many  of  our  readers  remember  the 
w'usation  (may  we  b(‘  allowed  the  term 't)  whi<di  the  ])ro|M>sals  of 
the  Kationalists  at  first  ]>roduced  in  Kuro|H'.  AVe  were  at  last 
to  assist  at  the  reconciliation  of  reason  and  rc'velation.  Fvery 


ditlicnlty  was  to  be  s(dved.  With  certain  limitations,  we  were 
to  Ix'  allowed  to  retain  our  old  cre('ds  and  our  old  Hibles,  without 


Ix'inj^  disturlx'd  by  a  sin^h'  Ixdd  intruder,  and  yet  we  were  to 
enjoy  a  feast  of  reason  also !  ddie  out-and-out  Ixdievi'rs  in  the 
old  system  were  denouneed  as  weak  or  wiekt'd.  Many  ot  them 
hid  themselves  abashed,  and  scarce  ventured  to  raise  a  timid  pro¬ 


test.  (Mhers,  more  bold  in  their  profession,  if  not  more  ealm  in 
their  attitude,  dreaih'd  that  the  last  eonfliid  had  at  last  arrivid, 


and  that  the  approaching  billows  would  well  nijj^h  overwhelm 
the  chundi.  Hut  how  diHerent  did  the  result  prove,  and  how 
s|HHHlily  did  the  danj^er — if  ever  it  mijj^ht  rightly  claim  that 
naiiu' — pass  away.  Another  jx'iiod  has  now  arrived. 
have  tin*  emunies  of  the  truth  l>oasted  of  ^reat  thinj^^  against  the 
slin^  and  stiun*,  and  apiin  have  some  in  the  camp  ot  Israel 
tri'inblt'd  at  the  apix*aranee,  the  altitude,  and  the  tone  of  the 
iinMlern  jxiant  who  defied  them.  We  believe,  and  the  result  lots 
in  part  already  shown  it,  that  there  is  no  cause*  tor  ap]nvhcnsion- 
It  is  well  known  what  exeitement  the  works  of  Strauss,  ot  heuer- 


biieh,  ot  (ifrorer,  and  of  Hruno  Hauer,  product'd  on  the  Pontineiit. 
(Vrtain  p>vernments  would  have  interdicted  their  jiublieatioii 
or  circulation  ;  a  larjjt*  numlx*r  of  the  laity,  who  were  e(|ually 
corrupte*d,  nn)rally  and  mentallv,  hailed  the  assertion  ot  what 
they  liad  lonjx  in  sei’ret  cherished  as  the  real  explanation  of  the 
gosjH'l.  The  philosophy — falsely  so  called- -the  criticism,  the 
anti(|uarian  researches  with  which  the  arj^iuuents  of  the  “  friends 
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of  ”  ns  they  now  cnllod  thcmselvos,  wore  support od,  pivo  an 
appearance  of  reality  and  leaniinp  to  their  cause,  which  gratitiod 
those  who  had  pretences  to  leaniinpf,  and  deceived  tlio  illit(Tate. 
We  well  rc'nienilx'r  the  excitement  in  the  literary  and  social 
cin  les  of  (lemiany  at  the  time !  (our  own  college-term  fell 
just  ul)Oiit  tlie  close  of  that  period.)  (lermany  had  long  l>een 
rijx'ning  for  it.  A  cold,  heartless  criticism  had  eaten  at  the 
kernel  of  the  gospel,  and  the  next  genenition  threw  away  its 
shell  also.  1  Political  lih'  had  l)een  all  hut  su])j>ressed,  and  church 
and  state  w’cre  the  two  giants  that  kej)t  to  the  ground  the  indig¬ 
nant  nation.  Together  with  an  increasing  moral  laxity,  the 
spirit  of  oj)])osition  also  developed.  Alas  I  that  the  church 
snould  ever  havi'  identified  herself  with  politics  or  political  par¬ 
ties.  She  liad  done  so,  and  sad  Ixwond  expression  were  the 
consequences.  Tlie  church  had  idemtified  herself  with  the  state. 
With  mock  gravity,  she  prononncc'd  always  lu'r  Amen,”  and 
give  Ikt  bought  hli'ssing  to  wliat  not  only  the  Word  of  (lod, 
but  even  the  feelings  of  men,  denounced  as  infamous.  The  day 
of  reckoning  had  now  (;ome.  As  generally  before  a  revolution, 
it  is  the  parasitical  minister  of  state  wlio  falls  first  victim  to 
rising  po])iilar  indignation,  so  was  it  here.  Iweryhody  became 
a  “friend  of  light.”  (Vitical  nicetu'S  wert'  now  discussed  in 
Ix'er-gardens,  instead  of  political  rumours.  The  sj)irit  of  nega¬ 
tion  seized  the  mass,  and  for  mice,  Protestant  (iermany  threat¬ 
ened  to  become  a  scene  of  godless  anarchy  and  wretched  sc('p- 
ticism.  Had  it  been  so  as  the  politicians  of  that  day  would  have 
had  it — had  the  penisal  of  Strauss’  woi*ks  hec'ii  forbidden  in 
Prussia,  and  the  state  attempted  to  force  ujion  the  p(‘ople  tln^ 
straight-waistcoat  of  orthodoxy,  the  conseepK'iices  would  have 
b('en  incalculable.  J'rovidentially  it  was  otherwise.  Ni’andcr’s 
advice  was  taken,  and  everybody  was  allowed  to  read  and  write 
what  he  chose,  (iradually  the  frenzy  abated,  and  men  began 
to  inquire  for  themselves.  It  was  disceivend  that  after  all 
heuerhach’s  jihilosophy  was  very  poor.  We  vividly  remember 
the  impression  made  on  our  minds  when  we  discovend  hVuer- 
hadi  8  mode  of  solving  the  question  of  .s//?,”  and  his  ofl-hand 
pm|)08{d  that  in  the  future  world,  if  such  then'  were,  one  man’s 
Virtues  should  he  reckoned  substitutes  for  the  corresponding 
^ces  of  his  friend.  AVe  also  read  Strauss,  and  that  pen  in  hand, 
^mewhere  amongst  the  MSS.  iK'longing  to  our  youthful  periofi, 
aiT  the  notes  of  our  doubts  and  difliculties,  and  our  attempts  at 
solution.  Itut  wliile  we  ^^xmch'nd  at  what  seenud  tf)  us,  some- 
hmes,  manifest  literary"  dishonesty  in  pro])osing  questions  which 
ad  long  been  answertnl,  and  difliculties  which  only  consist(d  in 
the  mode  of  presenting  certain  subjects,  Strauss  and  his  friendH 
*oemed  to  us  never  really  to  hav'e  faced  Mcciuestion.  Ihe  whole 
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basis  of  their  system  appoarocl  to  us  a  petitio  principii,  and  the 
nuxle  of  arj^iimentatioii  only  a  clever  attempt  at  siipj)(>rtln»^  a 
pnuimlless  fabric?.  There  was  no  earnestness  about  it  all — it  was 
a  euvillinj^  at  diflieulties,  while  the  main  ])oint  remained  intart, 
or,  as  we  have  above  (‘xpressed  it,  towered  far  alolt  almvo  all 
Biudi  atti‘m})ts.  (if'roirr  we  only  read  at  a  later  pericnl,  and 
althoujifh  we  should  at  all  times  have  been  disj^usted  with  his 
flip})aney  and  ej^otism,  it  mij^ht  probably  have  iu’ovihI  a  more 
dan<’;<‘rous  book  to  one  who  bail  not  possessed  suilieient  historical 
material  to  perceive  its  fallacies. 

From  these  writing  we  turned  to  those  of  Xeander,  Tholuck, 
irenc^tenber*::,  and  ( >lsbausen.  What  a  diU’erent  a(inosplici*e 
did  we  now  breathe!  Specially  shall  we  never  lose  the  deep 
ami  indelible  impression  whiidi  Nkandkii’s  leeturi's  proilucid 
u|Hm  our  own  mind  and  heart.  We  know  that  there  are  shallow 
critics  who  will  decry  him,  as  they  will  decry  whatever  their  con- 
tracteil  minds  cannot  understand  and  their  narrow’  souls  cannot 
take  in.  Wi'  know’  that  there  were  delicii*ncics,  and  serious 
deticiencles,  about  Xeander.  We  have  felt  them,  and  we  have 
inouriuKl  over  them.  l»ut  if  ever  man  was  useful  in  hi>  ji^cnora- 
tioii — if  scientliically  and  s]>iritually  he  was  an  iu^trunicnt  lor 
^ood — it  was  the  sainteil  lather  of  modern  church-history.  He 
bad  apprehended  the  broad  features  of  Christianity,  and  his  deep 
Houl  rellivted  them,  as  did  John’s  the  imaj^^e  of  his  Master.  Ho 
loved  the  liOnband  be  followed  after  Him  in  ^lally  sincerity  and 
child-like  simplicity.  It  was  impossible  merely  to  reverence 
Xi'ander — you  lovi'd  bim.  It  w*as  impossible  merely  to  be  in¬ 
structed  by  Xeamha* — vou  w’cre  moved  to  your  inmost  depths 
and  edilied  by  him.  You  loved  the  professor,  you  loved  the 
(’hri.stian,  you  lovi  il  the  man.  Ilis  verv  ])eculiaritlcsol  manner, 
<xld  and  sonu'times  repulsive  in  themselves  as  they  were,  became 
dear  to  us.  Once  a^ain,  to  ^et  rid  of  all  cavillers,  we  do  not 
aci*c‘pt  ol  muidi  of  bis  criticism,  we  ri*ject  bis  neolo<i;iau  conces¬ 
sions,  and  did  so  from  the  first.  “  Ma^is  arnica  veritas,  siiy 
we,  with  refennee  to  Xeander  also.  Ihit  when  we  have  made 
all  these  concessions,  we  feci  that  w’c  can  claim  for  Xeander  a 
place  in  history  such  as  that  which  none  has  occujiied  .-ini'c  the 
days  ot  the  UidbrnuTs.  \\  e  believe  that  the  benelicial  tdlects  of 
his  teaching  on  his  students,  on  (jernianVt  and  on  the  Hroteslaal 
world  jjinerally,  were  id  the  most  biaielicial  (diaracter.  Ihc 
largest  class.nH>m  in  Herlin  was  always  lllh'd  by  an  intelligi'”^ 
audience,  whiidi  we  have  sometimes  seen  almost  movt'd  to 
uudiw  his  simple  and  pathetic  descriptions  of  the  ])ow’er  ol  laith 
in  Jesus.  It  were  iudeiHl  impossible  to  determine  whether 
Xeander  was  »^reatest  in  the  class-room  or  in  the  stinly.  ^ 
But  perhaps  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  tlie  merely  historical 
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mrt  of  our  subject.  We  shall  immediately  endeavour  to  make 
up  for  our  delay  hy  introducinp^  the  reader  to  the  works,  the 
titles  of  wliich  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Hut 
before  doinu:  so  we  are  bound  to  explain  to  them  why  we  have 
not  referred  to  some  other  fonns  of  anfa^onism  to  ^os])el-truth 
—more  especially  of  those  prevalent  amon‘i:st  ourselves — and  why 
we  have  treated  scej)ticism  in  a  manner,  wliich,  to  some,  may  jn'r- 
haps  ajipear  as  not  sufliciently  appreiuatinj);  it.  To  the  first  iiKpiiry 
we  reply,  that  after  all,  British  cavils  at  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  are  but  the  puny  ottspriiip;  of  attempts  such  as  those 
of  Strauss,  and  that  the  necessity  of  consulfiiiL!:  our  space — not 
to  siiv  the  patience  of  our  readers — has  obliged  us  often  onlv  to 
indieate  what  mip^ht  otherwise  have  Ix'en  more  fully  carried  out. 
To  the  second  objection  we  rejoin,  tliat  to  our  minds  s(*epticism 
does  not  seem  to  deserve  a  hip^her  ])lace  than  wo  have  assiu^ned 
to  it.  It  is  rather  a  mental  and  moral  de<i^eneracy — a  defect,  an 
abnormity  within,  than  anything  else.  Scejiticism  cannot  bo 
met  or  overcome  by  arii^uments — it  only  ogives  ])lacc  to  a  srNse  of 
the  truth  in  its  pow'cr.  In  this  respect,  it  is  like  the  weak  and 
tender  saplinj?,  which  bends  bedbre  every  w  ind,  but  is  not  rcadilv 
rooted  u]).  The  storm  w  ill  tear  up  the  oak  ;  it  will  not  eas  i'y 
uproot  the  saplinuf.  Argument  wall  make  im]>rcssion  on  the 
sceptic,  but  it  w'ill  not  ])ennanently  convince  him.  Nothin*^ 
short  of  the  power  of  the  truth  can  etfectually  remove  his  si^n 
of  intorroj^ation.  AVe  are  aw'are  that  f>rcat  spiritual  impulses 
have  ])rocceded  from  a  certain  class  of  sceptics;  not  indeed  the 
out-and-out  8ce])ti(*s,  to  whom  all  truth  was  matter  of  dislielief, 
or  rather  of  unbelief,  but  from  those  who  felt  it  impossihle  to 
receive  some  truths.  We  can,  in  part,  understand  why  their 
influence  had  been  idtimately  for  <>food  in  the  wmrid.  i  )n  tho 
one  hand,  the  world  could  sympathize  more  w  ith  them,  and  by 
avoiding;  those  errors  in  the  church,  to  which  it  is  (shall  wo 
say?)  their  mission  to  call  attention,  they  could  ^ain  a  more 
ready  admission  for  that  aspect  of  the  truth  wdiich  tlu'y  presimt 
to  the  world.  In  another  point  of  view%  tho  churcli  hersedf  may 
be  benefited  by  the  bold,  outspoken  lanj:;uaj);e  which  they  hold. 
Their  omissions  may  bo  made  up,  their  mistake's  may  Im?  cor- 
J^‘t(Hl,  and  w'hat  of  wholesome  truth  or  earnest  w'f)rds  (d‘ w'arn- 
mg  they  hrin<^  us,  oue;ht  not  to  1k'  rejected  because  it  is  proffered 
in  a  manner  not  ahvays  aj^reeable,  or  carri(*d  by  some  beyond  its 
proper  Imunds.  Thoroughly  as  we  dissent  from  many  of  those*  who 
are*  soiui'timcs  denounced  rather  more  sw’(*epin^ly  than  is  con- 
ai>tcnt  with  Christian  truth  and  charity,  we  have  oft(*n  f(*lt  that 
their  hard  w’ords  w'ore  almost  necessary  to  brin^  us  to  a  sense  of 
nur  real  state,  of  our  re'quirements,  if  we  are  to  influence  man¬ 
kind  more  generally,  and  of  our  peculiar  defects  and  dangers. 
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We  will  not  at  ])resont  further  prosecute  this  subject ;  hut  we 
have  siiid  eiiouj^h  to  distinpruish  this  class  of — what  shall  we 
call  thein*:^ — protesters  or  doubters,  many  of  whom  are  eariuHtlv 
set*kin<^  after  spiritual  truth,  althou*’;!!  often,  amidst  much 
mental  and  moral  error,  from  the  self-suthcieiit,  sujK'rficial 
scrollers,  whom  our  readers  will  not  think  we  have  too  harshly 
characterizi‘d  in  our  above  remarks. 


The  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  at  all  timwi 
evoked  champions  for  the  truth;  and,  alon^  with  new  defencca 
against  opjMments,  procuri'd  for  the  church  fresh  instructiuii 
and  c‘ditication.  Of  course  the  line  of  argument  followinl  at 


sj»ccial  times  has  necessarily  becui  ada})tc'd  to  circuinstaiues. 
We  have  had  direct  and  indirc'ct  refutations  of  intidel  writings, 
on  scientitic,  historical,  and  critical  grounds;  the  external  ami 


internal  evidences  for  the  truth  of  our  religion  have  Wii 
brought  out  ;  the  contradictions  and  untenableness  of  the  svs- 
tems  of  our  op])onents  have  been  demonstrated  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  beauty,  harmony,  consisteney,  and  adaptation  of 
the  gosjK'l  displayed.  We  do  not  deny  that  at  tinus  dinrt 
argument  on  these  subjeets  was,  and  even  still  is,  necessary.  To 
refute  groundless  assertions  is  sometimes  almost  as  absolutely 
requisite  as  to  exhibit  truth.  Ihit,  to  our  minds,  thc'se  iiuhIos 
of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  gospcd  do  not  carry  so  much  con¬ 
vict  ion  as  the  more  simjde,  but  also  more  telling  argument, 
wieldinl  bv  an  exhibition  of  Hible-truth.  If  we  mistake  not,  it 


wms  Kant  who  somewhere  clearly  pointed  out — what  indcHMl 
almost  amounts  to  a  truism — that  to  refute  your  opponent  is 
not  nect'ssarily  to  prove  your  own  cause.  It  may  be  s(»,  that  his 


asMi'rtions  are  groundless,  and  yc‘t  you  may  be  wrong.  A  nuTo 
rrtlucfio  ad  ahsurdum  will  not  carry  solid  conviction.  The 
latter,  we  btdievc*,  can  only  be  ])rodueed  by  an  exhibition  ot 
truth.  lienee  it  is,  that  to  our  mind,  the  viTv  Inniu  ideal  of  a 
controversial  treatise,  is  a  work  like  Xeander’s  “  Life  of  dcsus,” 


in  which,  in  answer  to  Strauss,  and  with  continual  attention  to 


his  objivtions,  the  oj)posite  truth  is  presented  to  the  inquirer 
in  a  picture'  of  the  (lod-man,  as  traced  in  the  gos]>els.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  false  concessions  and  doctrinal  errors 
which  that  work  contains,  it  will  probably  outlive  all  other  re¬ 
plies  to  Strauss,  and  tus  it  has  greatly  modified  the  views  of  that 
writer,  so  it  may  ultimately  i>robably  outlive  the  work  to  which 
it  had  originally  Is'i'n  designed  as  a  reply,  just  as  the  answer  of 
Origen  has  outlivtHl  the  attack  of  Celsus." 

Side  by  side  with  the  direct  attacks  u|)on  llible-truth  and 
Ilible-doctrine  we  have  the  more  indirect,  but  to  our  mind,  more 
dangerous  opp^^sition  of  those,  who  either  by  depressing  tlie  re¬ 
ligion  ol  Jesus  to  the  level  of  others,  or  by  attempting  to  elevate 
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the  various  systems  of  the  ancient  world  to  its  level,  have  Ron<:^ht 
to  shake  our  faith  in  Him  as  “  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'’ 
Similarities  have  been  construed  into  identity,  and  instead  of 
tracinj?  certain  affinities  to  a  common  oripn,  either  of  internal 
nm'ssitv  on  the  ])art  of  all  men,  or  of  religious  traditions  which 
the  heathen  had  in  course  of  time  eorru])ted  and  perverh'd,  it  is 
attempted  to  show  that  the  religion  of  Jehovah  is,  after  all, 
onlv  a  different  fonn  of  the  worship  common  to  the  heathen 
world.  With  an  inconsistency,  which,  however,  is  too  charae- 
trristic of  these  parties,  it  is  denied  that  mankind  had  a  common 
orij;in,  while,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  its  strongest  proofs  in 
these  affinities  of  worship  is  unduly  developed. 

The  two  works  to  which  we  have  called  the  attention  of  our 


readers,  arc  attemj)ts  to  meet  these  two  kinds  of  argument  on 
the  part  of  our  opj)onents.  The  one  undertakes  to  refiite  the 
assi'rtioiis of  Strauss  and  his  followers  ;  the  other  to  eoin])are  the 
reliiiion  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  creeds  of  anti(juity.  In 
l)oth  eases,  we  have  as  yet  only  the  first  part  of  what  arc  iinnint 
to  be  more  extensive  works.  Mr.  William  (iilles])ie,  the  author 


of  a  work  on  the  “  Necessarv  Kxisteiice  of  (Jod  ”  has  entered  the 


lists  against  the  ‘‘  Prince  of  (Jerman  Neologists,”  as  he  designates 


Strauss.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  detail  the  jilan  of  tStrauss’s 
“  Life  of  Jesus.”  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  attempts  to  prove  from 
the  discrepancies  in  the  various  hiVangclists  when  compart'd  with 
one  another,  and  from  alleged  inconsistencies  with  other  ascc'r- 
tained  facts,  that  the  (losjicl  narrative  is  not  worthy  of  credit. 
Tlie  reinarkahle  (‘ircumstance  that  so  many  witnessi's  should 
have  recorded  these  things ;  that  so  many  more  should  liave  be¬ 
lieved  and  suflered  for  them  ;  that  (  Jiristianity  sprung  up,  grew, 
and  acted  upon  mankind  as  it  did,  is  simply  accounted  lor  hy 
the  suppos('d  existence  of  certain  general  (‘Xjiectations  in  the 
Jewish  nation,  to  which  the  legends  about  .L'sus  adopted  them- 
^Ives,  thus  gaining  an  entrance  and  gradually  spreading.  Such, 
in  a  few  words,  is  the  system  upon  which  Strauss  first  refutes, 
and  then  accounts  for,  the  (iospi'l  narrative.  The  ri'ader  will, 
an  impartial  consideration  of  the  general  question,  and  with¬ 
out  further  entering  on  its  merits,  probably  agree  with  us  that 
it  would  take  mucli  more  to  bi'lieve  the  hypothesis  of  Strauss 
than  the  account  of  the  Ciospels.  Imh'cd,  a  more  unnatural  or 
irrational  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  (iosjh‘1  could 
scarcely  lie  conceived.  However,  while  probably  few  |)ersons 
^ould  receive  Strauss’s  tlu'orv  as  corn'ct,  some  may  have  felt 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  his  attempts  to  exliibit  diwTC- 
puncics,  inconsist cnci(‘R,  and  even  imj)ossibilities,  in  the  various 
fiespol  narratives.  ^Ir.  Gillespie  proposes  to  account  for  these 
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discrepancies  u|X)n  a  theory"  peculiarly  his  own,  at  least  in  its 
systematic  <levelopment.  <  >n  all  hands,  it  is  ot' course,  admitted 
that  such  discrcpanci(‘s  do  exist,  i  >ne  h^'anofclist  records  what 
another  wholly  omits ;  or  eW  he  dwells  on  circuiustaiut's 
to  which  the  others  scarcely  ndcr.  Tliese  diver>ities  in  an 
histoiic;d  narrative,  where  it  is  iinjKXssihle  to  cross-(|ue>tion  the 
witnesst's  so  as  to  elicit  their  a^rreement  on  every  punt,  wlntlur 
rtH'ordfd  hy  all  or  not,  are  ma^nilicd  or  rather  (listortt‘d  hysome 
into  contradicth)ns.  It  is  scarcely  rt‘qui>ite  to  show  tlu*  talhuv 
of  this  lin<‘  of  ar^minent.  Suppose,  that  four  pupils  of  Ih'irel  or 
Strauss  had  written  the  life  of  their  teacher,  without  consultini^ 
one  another,  at  ditlerent  tinu's,  under  dilfennit  circuinMancos, 
and  for  diti’erent  readers,  would  there  be  no  discrepancy  in  their 
narratives  y  Is  it  possibh*  that  four  ditlerent  minds  can  view 
tin*  same  events  in  exactly  the  same  lij^lit  ^  Wliat  attracts 
chielly  the  attention  of  one,  will  it  not  shrink  into  comparative 
unimportance  to  another,  whose  nnmtal  constitution.  ]nvstnt 
circumstances,  or  readers  seem  to  call  for  a  somewhat  dillcn'iit 
treatment  of  the  same  subject  ^  Should  we  in  such  a  case  s;iy 
that  Strauss  or  llejjel  were  ])ure  myths?"  d'lu'  case  is  even 
stronj^tM*,  if  instead  of  bioora])hies  of  Strauss  and  llci^el,  we  sup- 
|)ose  that  four  writers  had  attempteil  to  describe  the  lise  and 
ineaninjj^  of  the  systems  which  art'  identitit'd  with  the  names  of 
tht‘S4.'  two  phih>sopher8.  Yet  dot's  this  scarcely  convey  an  ade- 
quatt'  idea  of  the  force  of  this  argument  when  applied  to  the 
narrative  of  the  life  of  the  (hxl-man,  of  Ilis  teachintr  and  rcli^doii. 
It  will  reatlily  be  st'cn  how  ditferently  it  may  be  vii'Wt'd  hv 
tlitfcrciit  minds,  and  how,  indet'd,  such  ditlerent  pri'sentations  of 
the  same  truth,  undt'r  ditfert'nt  as])ects,  wert'  abstdutcly  rc(|ui>ite 
fttr  till'  church  and  world.  It  would  have  been  impossihh'  in  any 
way  tt»  present  an  adetpiatt*  ])icture  except  bv  ditlerent  writers 
ami  tVom  ditfert'nt  ])<dnts  t>f  vit'w.  d  ht'  cohnir  ir/ntt  thus  not 
exist  in  nature  ;  if  you  want  to  prtnluce  it,  you  must  cond)ine  all 
the  t>thcrs. 

We  h  ave  dwelt  t)n  this  one  line  of  arc^ument  as  ])roseoutt'd  hy 
Strauss,  In'cause  in  the  part  t)f  his  work  bt'fort'  us,  Mr.  (iillcspio 
onlv  adverts  to  it.  In  “  A  rrolt)^omt'non  for  tulure  llarmoni/t  rs.  ’ 
after  the  nuMlel  t)f  Kant's  “  l‘r(dt‘j>omt*na  zu  eint'r  jedt'ii  kiinf- 
tip^en  Mcta])hysik  '  ( Ihtdt'^onu'na  tt)  t'verv  tuture  ^ictaphysicsi, 
Mr.  (lilh'spie  rt'])udiates  the  princi})le  t)t  ibrmer  harmonizt'rs,  of 
dto't'tailinLT  the  various  evan^^tdical  narratives  into  any  hanno- 
nituis  wladt'.  He  would  m  ither  “  deiiv  ”  nor  “  sotteii  tlu'  cxist- 
t!nt*e  t)t  any  tliscrt'pancit's  he  acctuints  tor  tlu'in  bv  the  tlilleronl 
dcsijjns  which  each  t>t  the  l]van«»;i‘ lists  had  conci  ivt'd,  and  which, 
Iroin  first  to  last,  they  kc'i'p  steadily  in  view  in  their  narratives. 
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It’ Luke  or  John  mention  certain  events  or  eireuinstanees  which 
Matthew  and  ^lark  omit,  or  vice  versa,  tliis  is  satist’aetorily  ae- 
ci^unU'tl  tor,  hv  the  fact  that  Luke  and  John,  ^latthew  and 
Murk,  had  each  their  separate  ohjeet  in  writing,  and  adapted 
their  narratives  to  it.  In  chapter  seeond,  Mr.  (lillespie  states 
and  explains  these  designs,  while  the  rest  of  the  work  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  an  examination  of  the  writings  of  each  of  the  Lvange- 
lists,  in  order  to  prove  that  their  design  had  Ikhui  correct ly 
apprehended.  Before  following  Mr.  Gillespie  into  these  subjects, 
we  cannot  help  even  at  this  stage,  expressing  our  dissent  from 
his  conclusions.  AVe  allow  that  there  are  discrepancies,  although 
hv  no  means  so  numerous  as  some  would  have  them.  But  we 
do  not  Wlicve  that  these  discrepancies  are  sohdy  ov  even  pri¬ 
marily  due  to  a  dillerence  in  design.  No  doubt  tliis  forms  an 
element  in  tludr  explanation.  But  each  (Jt)spcl  is,  we  hold, 
not  onlv  desi;^ned  for  one  class,  but  for  evtu'v  class.  It 

may  suit  the  one  better  than  the  other,  but  each  (iospel  suits 

all.  Bi'sidcs,  we  cannot  see  how  the  fact  of  a  ditference  of 
design  could  intluence  one  Kvangclist  in  mentioning  what 

the  other  had  omitted.  All  of  them  wrote  biographies  of  the 

I/ird,  and  while  we  can  understand  that  a  ditference  of  mental 
constitution  might  have  led  one  to  attach  importance  to  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  another  would  judge  to  be  only  secondary  (coni- 
jiaratively  sj)eaking)  and  lienee  ])erha])s  omit,  wholly  or  in  ])art, 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  omissions  were  desajaed.  We 
shall  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  the  account  of  the  Lord’s 
apdiy  in  the  garden.  (>f  all  the  h’vangelists  Luke  only  ndates 
(oh.  xxii.  Id)  that  an  angel  appeared  to  su]>]>ort  the  wrestling 
'^vioiir  ill  that  hour  of  bitterness.  Bassing  over  Strauss’s 
inference  from  the  cireumstance  of  Luke’s  solitary  testimony 
that  “  there  is  every  presum]>tion”  against  it,  we  have  the  (‘tpially 
btart  ling  announcement  of  Mr.  (iillesjiie,  that  “if  you  c(Uisid(*r 
^'hat  the  Evangelists  had  in  view,  it  will  apjiear  (  first)  that 
Luke  could,  consistently  with  his  plan,  relate  siudi  an  event. 
MnttheiCy  Mark,  JoJm,  do  not  relate  such  an  event  ;  and  ni»ne  ol 
them  could,  consistently  with  Jus  plan,  have  done  otherwise  than 
omit  such  relation,  however  trulv  the  event  ha])pened — however 
Jiatcnt  was  his  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  and  how(*ver 
much  it  lay  witliin  the  spliere  of  each  Evangelist’s  knowhvlge. 

(I  •  lvf>.)  N(ov,  we  cannot  hvVicyc  that  the  Evangelists  juirj>(»sely 
omitteil  this  or  anv  other  important  circumstance,  lo  charge 
biograjdicr  with  intentional  omissions,  for  designs  ot  his 
however  laudable  these  designs  might  in  themselves  be  is 
^0  impugn  his  character  for  trustworthiness,  and  to  diminish  the 
'muo  ol  his  whole  perfonnance — it  is  to  make  liim  ])artial  ratlu'r 


1  un  truthlul,  a  siiecial  iileader  rather  than  i 
vor.  XI. 
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truth,  Ix'sides  the  ar^uinonts  hv  wliich  W(‘  Imve  already  eoiitru- 
vrrted  Mr.  (iillespie's  account  ot*  the  discre])aucies  in  the  hvan- 
^^elists,  our  readers  will  ]K‘rceivc  how  daii<>:erous  it  would  W  to 
coiiiiiiit  ne^ell*  to  it.  Tor,  suppose  that  Mr.  ( iillcspie's  vu>\v 
wt‘re  correct,  the  inoineiU  any  <»ne  could  provt*  that  tlu*  duM^rn 
of  the  Evangelists  was  either  ditferent  iVoin  that  which  he  main¬ 
tains,  or  that  they  wrote  without  any  such  set  juirpost's  hy  which 
to  frame  their  narratives,  the  whole  fabric  would  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  with  ackmnvled^ed  and  now  unaccounted  dis¬ 
crepancies,  we  should  stand  before  our  adversaries  ‘‘  speirhless.’ 
In  our  opinion,  these  discrepancies  are  necessary,  and,  histori- 
callv,  fully  accounted  for  by  the  dilferent  mental  constitution, 
training,  (•iriuimstances,  as  well  as  the  intended  readers  ot  the 
lOvan^elists. 

Hut  it  is  time  to  let  Mr.  (ulles})ie  oxjdain  the  various  di'siijns 
oi‘  thetiospel  writers.  “The  ^reat  s])(‘cial  object  of  Matthew 
is  to  ])rove  ....  that  desus  is  the  31(*ssiah  promised  to  the 
dews  ....  .Matthew’s  p)Si)el  is  primarily  for  dews.’’  (I*. ‘-i-h) 
“  The  (diiet  s|)ecial  desii^n  of  Mark  is,  to  set  lorth  and  prove 
that  desus  was  a  divinely  commissioned  teacher  ....  Jiark’s 
histoiy  was,  therefore,  ])rimarily  intended  for  the  beiielit  ot 
(lentiie  readers.”  (H.  ‘Jd.)  “  Jmko’s  {i^reat  purpose  has  rclati(»n 

to  the  development  of  the  humanity  or  Ininian  nature  ot  that 
desus  who,  born  of  had,  however,  been  conceived  by  the 

Ilolv  tJhost  (p.  20), — or  as  it  is  expressed  in  anotluu*  passai^t'— 
the  development  ()f  the  maternal  humanity  ot*  our  ’ 

(H.  127.)  “dohnhas  for  his  j)eculiar  object,  the  exhibition  ot 
the  nature,  tu*  |K'rsonal  character  of  the  Hivine  Lo;»os,  together 
with  his  cliaracter  and  otlices,  beinjjf  incarnate.  ’  (!'.  2S. i  Me 
will  n(»t,  in  the  meantime,  attempt  to  controvert  any  ol  these 
statements,  and  add  that  Mr.  (lillespie  seeks  to  estai)lish  them 
bv  a  n'teiH'iice  lirst  to  the  “  proihns  or  pndo^ues,  then  to  the 
conttuits  of  the  various  (lospels.  Acciwdin^ly  as  Matthew  wnjie 
for  flews,  and  Mark  for  (ientiles,  the  former  frequently,  the 
latter  never,  ([notes  an  Uhl  Testament  ])ro[>hecy.  ihe  solitary 
cast' occurring  in  ]^iark  xv.  2S,  isdetdared  to  be  an  inter]M>latuni, 
not  (»n  ticcount  of  the  evidence  of  MSS.,  versions,  cNiri*.,  whieli 
our  auth(»r  declurc's  to  bo  “in  e([uilibrium  ;  ”  but  Iroin  the 
p'lieral  analoij:y  (»f  Clark’s  never  otherwise  ([uotinjj:  Inmi  the 
t  dd  'i'(‘.stament,  whiidi,  as  we  are  assured  more  forcibly  than 
ele^ntly,  “  may  1k'  thrmvn  as  a  makc-wei^ht  into  one  scale 
whereby  the  other  scale  will  be  made  to  kick  the  beam.  Ike 
make-weijrht,  in  addition,  will  make  dead- weij?ht  on  the  whole. 
(I*.  t»d.)  Now  V,  iiatever  may  Ih' said  of  the  passap;c  in  question 
— and  we  rather  iiudine  towards  the  opinion  of  its  btdng  niter- 
{x)latcd — we  must  strongly  object  to  this  inode  of  arguments* 
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tion;  indeed,  the  more  so,  wlien  wo  romombor  Clark’s  j>onoral 
a])])oal  to  the  “  prophets,”  (^lark  i.  2.)  Hetbre  passing  we  must 
be  allowed  to  express  a  disappointment  that  ^Ir.  Cnllespie  has 
not  attempted  a  eoiisistent  explanation  of  tlie  Old  Testament 
(|iiotalions  in  .Matthc\v.  8iieh,  wc  believe,  would  liave  lu'en 
quite  pt>ssihle,  and  at  any  rate  proved  nuudi  more  satistaetory 
than  his  sneers  and  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  Germans  and 
others  who  have  adopted  \  unvs  dilferent  Irom  liis  own. 

The  (h»sj)el  of  ^lark  beinp^  ehietly  destined  for  heathens,  con¬ 
tains  a  more  full  and  eireumstantial  account  of  the  miracles 
prtbrmed  hy  the  land.  And  here  our  autlior,  by  the  way, 
entoi*s  into  a  rather  curious  distjuisition  on  tlie  subject  of  w  itch¬ 
craft,  in  the  existence  of  wdiicli,  at  the  present  day,  he  evidently 
believes.  In  o])j)osition  to  IJisliop  Kussers  o[>inion,  wdio,  “  scej)- 
tically  repudidtinif  iliv  n()fio}i  of  thr  tnifh  of  uU  ^ooil  or 

bad, —as  l)ccainc  in  Ids  slirewd  (q)inion,  a  ri^•ht  reverend”  (p.  tU)), 
and  a  “living  divine,”  wdio  in  the  second  volume  ol‘ 

“Kitto’s  (Vclopadia”  (article  Witchcraft)  “  invariably  gets  at 
the  non-reality,  and  oven  the  non-possibility,  of  all  witchcraft, 
modern  and  ancient,  as  far  as  scripture  (^not  in  King  James 
tninslation  hut)  in  the  original  languages  is  concerned,”  Mr. 
Gillespio  consiilers  that  “  nathless  if  the  IHshop’s  facts  be  intc 
facts  (with  reference  to  modern  Egyptian  jugglery)  ....  the 
explainer  of  all  the  ‘‘exploits”  and  “feats”  must  needs  be  a 
signally  skilful  explorer  ....  if  indee  d  he  be  not  just  a  W’on- 
drous  adept  in — “  ingenious  legerdemain.”  (P.  d7.) 

but  we  must  not  detain  our  readers.  We  shall  only  add  one 
or  two  other  objections.  AVe  cannot  understand  wdiy  Air.  (iil- 
lospio  80  stoutlv  denies,  on  the  ground  ot*  a  ])r()poscd  now  transla¬ 
tion  of  Luke  i.  I  (rendering  “  accomplislu'd”  instead  ot  “be¬ 
lieved”  amongst  us),  that  Luke  w  as  of  Gentile  extracd ion,  w  ithout 
ever  condescending  to  notice  the  decisive  passage  (^)l.  iv.  lb,  II, 
compared  with  v.  11.  Nor  can  we  agree  to  a  system  of  inter- 
pretatioii  which  ignores  the  manifest  influence  of  l*eler  upon 
Mark,  and  of  Ikuil  upon  Tjiike.  We  conclude  by  taking  exce])tioii 
to  the  Htvle  of  our  autlior,  whhdi  is  of  a  somewhat  odd  and  sati- 
ncal  cliaracter,  and  to  an  arrangement  whhdi  makes  a  great  part 
ot  the  Imok  to  consist  of  notes,  and  adds  notes  upon  notes 
until  it  is,  sometimes,  really  diflicult  to  find  one’s  w'ay  in  it. 

It  the  r(*ader  have  thought  ns  rather  severe,  we  hasten  to  add 
that  one  ground  of  our  exercising  so  much  of  strict  critiiad 
juKticc'  (and  we  trust  it  has  only  been  justicid  has  been  the 
indiscriminate  and  ill-judg(‘d  attaidvs  in  wdiiidi  our  aublior 
hidulgog  upon  all  who  ditfer  from  him.  J>et  the  reader  d('cidc 
from  the  following  (juotations  wdiether  they  are  appropriate  oi 

to  the  value  of  his  argument : — 
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“  But  this  is — (iennaii  criticism  ;  of  the  true  modern  eomplexion 
too;  what  wo  may  call  criticism  with  a  vengeance'^ — I*.  IVl. 

“  Heaven  preserve  us  from  a  too  close  embrace — a  kiss!  of  certain 
friends,  on  all  occasions.  AV  as  dudas  Iscariot  cursed,  not  to  commit 
suicide,  hut  to  be  the  undyinej  Wanderinj^  dew?  And  docs  the 
wanderiiij;  dew  sometimes  wander  no  farther  than  into  the  studv- 
room  of  one  of  your  (ferman  critics  on  (Anglice,  ai^aiusl)  the  Bible, 
which  room  is  the  Wandering  dew’s  own?” — P.  54. 

“  1  shall  leave  my  reader  to  come  to  his  own  conclusion  .  .  .  . 
between  the  more  modest  ailirmation  of  the  native  and  the  very  posi¬ 
tive  denial  of  the  foreigner.” — P.  50. 

‘‘As,  in  like  manner,  llengstenberg  charges  another  evangelist 
with  a  certain  /5/7/d*c  .  .  .  FU  tu,  Jinitc !  .  .  .  And,  indeed, 

almost  evervthinj;  shows,  if  wo  w  ill  but  believe  these  (JinMnans,  bow 
inferior  in  memory  and  every  mental  j)Ower  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
physical  use  of  the  pen)  were  all  the  Evangelists  ...  to  your  Schlcicr- 
inaehers  and  Olshausens,  not  to  mention  your  Dr.  AVettes  and 
JStrausses.” — P.  05. 


Sometimes  our  author  addresses  liis  (lerinan  friends  sarcasti¬ 
cally  as  “  Prithee,  Olsluiusen.”  AVe  might  (juote  passages  such 
us  these  from  almost  every  other  page,  llowevtu*,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  know' that  Air.  (iilles[)ie  is  not  only  a  “  (lerman-eatcr"  (as 
Heine  called  the  historian  Alenzel  a  “  bhanzosen-hVesser,”  a 
devourer  i)f  the  French ) :  English  and  American  w  liters  come 
in  for  their  full  share  of  criticism,  couched  not  in  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  terms.  Having  said  so  much  against  Air.  Oilles]>ie’s 
hook,  we  w'ill,  how'evi'r,  add,  that  it  contains  some  excellent 
passages  (as  j)p.  l‘JS,  v^c.),  and  displays  considerable  originality 
and  tah'iit,  and  still  more  considerable  learning.  If  Air.  Dilles- 
]>ie  would  only  consent  to  write  in  a  natural  style,  and  to  omit 
all  offensive  personalities,  his  treat i.ses  might  become  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  theological  literature. 

A\  e  have  iu»t  left  ourselves  s])ace  for  an  extemh'd  criticpic  of 
Air.  Hardwick’s  “Christ  and  other  Alasters;”  nor  is  it  harilly 
recpii.site,  as,  even  more  than  Air.  (iillespie’s  treatise,  it  is  only 
introductory.  The  difference  in  style  and  in  spirit  bed  ween  these 
two  writers  is  equally  great.  If  Air.  (iillesjne  is  curt  and  crami>ed, 
and  to  our  mind,  often  inelegant.  Air.  Hardwick  is  diffuse,  and  some¬ 
times  a  little  too  flowery  and  oratorical.  If  Air.  (lillespie  con¬ 
demns  everybody  w'ho  does  not  out-and-out  agree  with  him,  Mr. 
Hardwick  s  liberality  is  sometimes  too  great — at  auv  rate,  beyond 
our  own  boundary-line.  At  tbe  close  of  the  first  or  introductory 
ebapter  “on  the  religious  tendencies  of*  the  ])r('sent  age,  ^1^* 
Jlardw'ick  (h'tails  his  general  plan,  w’hich  is  to  exhibit  fhr 
characteristic  leatures  of  Bible  religion  bv  a  minute  comj)arison 
with  the  religions  “of  Hindostan  and  the  adjoining  countries 
(in  Part  II.) ;  with  those  “  of  Alexico,  of  China,  and  the  Southern 
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(in  Tart  TIT.) ;  with  those  of  aiiciont  Kgj’pt  and  Persia” 
(ill  Part  IV.);  witli  those  ‘‘of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome”  (in 
Part  V.);  and  with  tlioso  “of  the  Saxon,  Scandinavian,  and 
Slavonic  tribes,”  (in  Part  VI.).  The  reader  will  agree  that  this 
plan  is  very  coinprehensive ;  that  tlie  subjects  are  ecpially  new, 
important,  and  interesting;  and  tliat  the  promises  held  out  to  us 
by  Mr.  Hardwick  are  of  a  sulHeiently  engaging  character.  We 
shall  add  that  from  the  extensive  learning  dis])layed  in  the  part 
l>el‘ore  us,  we  infer  that  our  author  is  fully  qualilu'd  for  his  task, 
and  we  expect  tluit  his  foi’thcoming  treatises  will  he  held  as  a 
IxKin  hv  the  theological  world.  However,  it  would  not  Ix'  ])roper 
to  close  this  notice  without  saying  that  we  sometimes  could  have 
(Icsiderati'd  more  originality  and  greater  depth  in  our  author. 
To  his  introductory  cha])ter  ho  has  added  two  others — in  fact, 
dissertations — on  the  “Unity  of  the  Human  Pace,”  and  on  the 
“Characteristics  of  Religion  under  the  Old  Testament.”  It  is 
spix'ially  to  parts  of  the  latter  that  we  ohjc'ct.  ^Ir.  Hardwick 
(hx?s  not  seem  to  us  to  have  fully  apprc'ciated  either  the  old 
ocononiv  or  its  connexion  with  the  ni‘W.  ddiis  becomes  most 
distinctly  apparent  in  his  remarks  on  the  temple  ritual.  We  will 
not  at  present  developc  our  own  views  on  this  subject,  hut  we 
cannot  agree  to  ^Ir.  Hardwick’s  “accommodation  theory,”  by 
which  “tiehovah  rescued  tlu'  Hebrew  from  the  si'duction  of 
heathen  worship  by  providing  forms  adapted  to  his  tempc'rament 
and  his  capacity,  yet  making  all  such  forms  the  vehicles  of  pure 
ideas  and  noble  aspirations.”  (P.  lt)‘2.)  (lod  cannot  accommo¬ 
date  his  claims  to  man’s  tendency  after  heathenism,  and  the  Old 
Testament  ritual  must  he  viewed  in  a  ditlenmt-  light.  It  has 
IxH'ii  customary  to  distinguish  in  it  the  symbol  from  the  fypo. 
fho  former  conveyed  instruction  for  the  present,  the  latter  indi¬ 
cated  future  events.  Thus,  the  Loial’s  Supper  is  a  symbol — while 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  a  ty})e.  To  the  celebrated 
Ihihr  (in  his  “  Symholik,”)  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first 
clearly  ]Mdnted  and  consistently  carrii'd  out  these  distinctions. 
According  to  this  divine,  the  symbol  is  iilways  the  basis  of  the 
h'PS  and  the  symbolical  meaning  must  first  be  ascertained,  and 
wve  as  an  index  to  the  typical.  Air.  Hardwick  not  only  adopts 
this  view  hut  seems  to  hold  that  even  the  very  choicest  of  the 
Old  lestainent  worthies  only  “obtaiiu'd  some  passing  glimpses 
of  the  evangelic  ])romise,”  while  “others,  when  they  worshi])ped 
Other  in  the  wilderness  or  on  the  sacrc'd  hill  of  Sion,  may  liave 
gathered  from  the  multiplicity  of  public  sacrifices  no  accpiaint- 
ance  with  the  holy  Victim  of  the  Cross.”  ( Pp.  104.  lOo.) 

'^t  he  holds  that  “  their  devotion  was  accepted  and  rewarded. 

-  ow,  Ix.dicving  as  we  do,  that  under  the  Old  as  under  the  ^ow 
Testament  there  was  only  one  way  of  acceptance,  and  that  not  of 
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ip^norunt  and  iinnily  oeroinonial  devotion,  Imt  ot‘  1‘aitli  in  the 
j)roinistMl  and  tyiatiod,  or  in  the  risen  Saviour,  \\e  eaniiot  airroe 
to  either  the  one  or  tiie  otlier  of  Mr.  Hardwick's  a>s(‘rtioiH. 
Indeed,  we  luive  stronp:  doubts  even  as  to  Ihihr’s  ]>rinei])le  el' the 
syinbolieal,  lu'inp;  th(‘  basis  of  the  typieal.  ( ’on>ideriiiir  wlmi 
tlu'se  8ynd)ols  were,  and  what  all  doctrine  would  lu*  without 
Christ,  we  cannot  well  conceive  in  the  did  restanient  economy 
symbols  witlu)ut  ty]K‘s,  and  would  rather  hold  that  the  ty|H'3 
were  the  foundation  of  the  symbols  than  the  o])|U)site. 

However,  it  must  at  present  sutlice  us  to  have  indivaird  tlieso 
thinp;8.  We  have  said  enoup:h  to  interest  our  readers  in  the 
two  volumes  to  which  we  have  called  their  attention.  We  believe 
they  will  be  read;  and,  indeed,  they  deserve  to  be  extensively 
ami  attentively  perused. 


Art.  in. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  IVrifinijs  of  l^alph  IJ^ardlair, 
D.D,  lly  William  liindsay  Alexander,  l).l>.  Svo.  P|).  all). 
Kdiuhurph  :  Adam  and  ('harles  lllack.  1856. 


L\  the  chapter  of  church  history  which  relates  to  the  northein 
part  of  our  island,  instruction  and  interest  are  so  rife  as  in  lew 
otluTs.  The  p^lowinp;  intidleet  and  practical  cm‘rp:y  of  the  pt'oplc 
wo\dd  naturally  lea<l  men  to  ex})ect  some  mark  wort  by  mani¬ 
festation  when  that  tiery  spirit  should  be  won  by,  and  blent 
with  the  diviner  tlame.  It  was,  moreover,  a  ipiestion  of  peat 
ct>nse(pienee  for  tlu*  modern  Ihiropean  nations,  and  for  the 
world,  how  that  nation  whieh  had  so  marked  an  individuality, 
and  was  most  nearly  allied  to  the  leading*  oius  would  bear  her¬ 
self  when  (-'hristiani/ed.  Since  the  history  of  the  relip:ion  of  a 
country  is,  to  say  the  least,  inextricably  interwi)ven  with  the 
lives  of  its  most  promiiuuit  saints,  he  who  turns  an  eye  of  serious 
curiosity  to  the  unfeddinp;  of  Scottish  religion  will  carefully  le- 
pird  the  lip;ures  which  appiuir  most  active  at  its  ^!:reat  imuuent.>. 
Such  an  twe,  at  whatever  distance,  will,  it  may  Ih‘  fearlessly 
predictiMl,  linpu*  lonpf  and  lovinpdy  on  the  present  volume. 

Si‘ottish  Conp;r(‘pitional  Dissent  was  not  the  oll>priiig  ot  a 
mere  tluauy,  basinl  either  on  sj)eeulation  or  criticism,  hut,  like 
the  }K>lity  ot  the  New  Testament,  was  necessitated  by  the  ne^ 
and  vipu-ous  vitality  of  which  it  appeared  as  th(‘  apiuoluiate 
enibiKlinuMit  and  the  apt  orpin.  The  “  orthodox,  orthodox,  wha 
btdievcil  in  John  Knox,”  had  long  lost  their  oiiginal  power, 
and  fixnn  many  of  their  pulpits  was  proclaimed  ‘‘  a  diti’ereut 
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pospel;*^  while  w’horo  the  "cniiino  gospel  was  preached,  it  was 
often  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  prevtuit  its  proper  eflect. 


“After  the  excitement  of  the  Rebellion  of  17  In  Imd  passed  away,  ii 
period  of  national  torpor  ensued.  The  nation  was  in  fact  in  a  ehry- 
Siilis  state,  uiulerii^oing  one  of  those  great  social  transforiuatioiis,  which 
mark  the  stages  by  which  peoples  advance  to  inatnrity.  Everythirjg 
was  more  or  less  atlected  by  a  s[)irit  of  repose.  Political  enthusiasm 
or  activity  there  was  none.  Commercial  enterprize  was  only  beginning 
to  look  languidly  around  for  openitigs  tbrongh  which  it  n\ight  exert 
the  strength  it  was  as  yet  carei'iilly  husbanding.  Literature  showed 
most  life;  but  it  was  of  a  quiet  and  graeefnl  kind,  eminently  con¬ 
servative  of  the  proprieties,  and  afraid  to  trust  its  Avings  beyond  the 
gound  of  the  critic’s  Avhistle.  In  this  general  stillness  and  tor])or 
religion  shared;  indeed  one  might  almost  say  that  hers  was  the 
deepest  slumber  of  all.  in  the  national  church,  the  long  ri*ign  of 
moderatism  had  done  much  to  extrude  all  vital  godliness,  and  to  n'- 
duce  the  Christianity  of  both  pastors  and  people  to  tlu'  lowest 
possible  degree  of  attenuation  compatible  with  the  ndcntion  of  tlu* 
name.  The  majority  of  the  ministers  were  avowi'dly  Arminian,  if 
not  Pelagian,  in  their  doctrinal  vi(‘ws  ;  not  a  few  of  them  wen*  Crypto- 
JSocinians ;  and  it  was  even  insinuated  that  sonu*,  holding  no  mean 
place  in  the  church,  were  more  than  imbued  with  tin'  scepticism  of 
Hume.  A  few  noble  spirits  still  held  aloft  the  banner  of  ('vangelical 
orthodoxy,  and  stood  valiantly  by  it ;  but  they  formed  so  slender  a 
proportion  of  the  whole,  that  their  efforts  eonld  do  eonijiaratively 
little  towards  counteracting  the  unwholesome  influence  of  the  majo¬ 
rity.  In  the  dissenting  churches,  the  state  of  things  was  nndoubt(*dly 
gn'atly  better;  for  in  them  no  toleration  was  given  to  unsound  doc¬ 
trine,  and  the  tone  of  religious  feiding  and  sentiimmt  was  much  higher 
than  in  the  establishment.  Still  tiiert*  was  but  little  of  cnergedic 
piety  t'ven  among  them  ;  little  of  aggrc'ssive  activity  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  ;  little  of  what  Shaftesbury  derisivtdy  and  yet  most 
truly  called  ‘the  heroic  passion  of  saving  souls;’  and  along  with  this 
there  was  much  too  ])revalent  a  disposition  to  set  the  mere  a])paratus 
of  ecclesiastical  order  above  the  gi*(*at  ends  for  which  such  is  alone 
valuable.”— Pp.  41. 

Ihe  young  Wardhiw  Avrites  thus  to  his  father  in  1801  : — 


“  In  this  place  [Perth?]  there  is  no  doubt  much  room  for  more  oi 
the  gospel,  not  from  the  want  of  it  and  abundance  of  error,  but 
chieHy  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  administen'd.  'Phe  elcTgy  here 
are  indolent  in  the  extreme,  d'hi’y  have  a  practice  ot  exchanging 
pulpits,  every  man  going  his  round.  One  text,  by  means  ot  sub¬ 
divisions  and  recapitulations,  lasts  them  in  this  way  six  or  eight 
rounds.  And  as  by  the  time  they  get  through  it,  it  may  be  suj)posed 
the  people  must  have  forgot  the  beginning,  they  can  then  set  to  the 
same  again,  or  if  this  be  too  mueb,  tiny  take  one  which  is  not  much 
older.  And.  thus  two  or  three  lectures  and  sermons  serve  them  for 
.'cars,  to  ‘ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes.’  There  is  a  weekly 
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sermon  ou  Thursday  to  which  the  people  are  sometimes  assembled  bv 
the  bell,  and  find  the  doors  shut,  while  he  who  should  have  preaclie’d 
has  been  found  saunterinp;  about  the  fields.  This  indolence  is  more 
remarkable  in  one  than  in  the  rest.  But  their  texts  and  peculiar 
phrases,  botli  in  prayer  and  in  preachinp:,  are  used  as  byewords  amon<» 
the  people,  some  of  whom  express  the  disgust  which  manv  more  feel ’’ 
— P.5i. 

Again : — 

In  the  forenoon  T  went  to  Dr.  B.  lie  preached  from  these  words 
^  Oh,  give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for  lie  is  good.’  He  began :  ‘  All  that 
I  intend  from  these  words  is,^;w/,  to  prove  the  proposition  thaKJod 
is  good  ;  and,  .vmun////,  to  point  out  the  effects  which  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  should  havi*  on  our  temper  and  conduct.  Two  arguiueuts 
hav(*  been  emjiloved  by  writm's  on  the  first  of  these  points;  the  one 
more  abstract,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  perfections  of  the  Duty; 
the  other  more  familiar,  deduced  from  the  consideration  of  his  works.’ 
As  thi*  fornu'r  wouhl  have  led  him  into  deep  philosophical  spiTulation, 
he  confined  himself  to  the  latter,  on  which  he,  e/*  coimr,  took  a  very 
common-place  survey  of  the  whole  creation  from  the  universe  down 
to  our  world,  and  from  our  world  at  largo  down  to  the  blades  of  grass 
and  the  insects  that  dance  in  the  sunbeam.  He  dwelt  on  the  dignity 
and  happiness  of  man  who  is  made  ‘wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
and  with  more  understanding  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,’  Ac,  Ac. 
'fhe  infenaice  he  drew  from  all  this  line  description  was  a  very  plain 
falsidiood — ‘  that  tin*  world  as  icc  now  see  if^  including  man,  is  exactly 
such  as  we  should  a  priori  have  expected  to  procei'd  from  an  infinitely 
benevident  Being’.’  A  man  might  have  sat  and  followed  every  sen¬ 
tence  with  a  ])arody  proving  the  directlv  contrary';  for  tlu're  was  not 
a  word  about  the  effects  of  sin  in  poisoning  the  sources  of  hapjnness. 
The  world  as  it  is  was  just  as  it  should  he — a  very  nice  world.  He 
stated  our  national  blessings,  and  touched  on  the  specialities  of  tae 
day.  He  could  not  well  omit  among  the  blessings  which  proved  (iikI 
to  be  good,  tin'  redemption  by  C’hrist.  Having  heard  that  he  oiuv 
preached  the  gospel,  I  wisheif  particularlv  to  hear  his  creed  on  this 
subject.  It  was  in  substance,  and  nearly'  in  his  own  words,  as  follows: 
‘  It  is  (Hir  duty’  tt)  serve  (lod  our  Cri'ator  and  to  keej)  his  eounnaiui- 
ments,  and  W('  cannot  rt'asonablv  expect  happiness  but  in  so  doing. 
.\s  1  have  shown  that  (lod  is  a  Being  of  infinite  compassion.  He  will 
p.ay  a  due  regard  to,  and  make  all  allowance  for  our  frailty ;  ainl 
though  our  virtue  be  imperfect,  it  will  certainly'  be  acct'ptcd  through 
the  all-]>revalent  mediation  and  intercession  of  flesus  C’hrist,  and  wo 
shall  be  admitted  into  his  kingdom  which  he  has  ])repan‘d  tor  all  tho 
good  and  worthy  among  mankind.’  From  the  first  part  of  the  dis¬ 
course  he  inti'rred  under  the  second  the  common  duties  ot  gratitiulo, 
praise,  liberality',  Ac.  The  whole  discourse,  which  he  reail,  was  vn- 
commonly  common,  and  we  were  not  an  hour  altogether  in  church. 
1  he  improvement  which  1  made  of  the  sermon — for  1  think  my*  attend¬ 
ance  was  not  w  ithout  profit —  1  shall  leave  you  to  guess  at,  and  to 
suggest  also  what  you  think  I  should  haye  learned  from  it.  I 
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oulv  assure  you  I  heard  with  regret  and  vexation  rather  than  with 
critical  coiisoriousness.” — P.  01. 

“The  ‘^ood  men,  says  Dr.  Alexander,  who  instituted  the  congre- 
gatioual  system  in  Seotland,  felt  a  need  for  a  higher  kind  of  spiritual 
nourishment  than  they  had  been  aceuslomed  to,  and  for  more  of 
warmth  and  heartiness"  in  the  proclamation  of  religions  truth  to  men 
than  the  fashion  of  pulpit  address  at  that  time  permitted.  They 
mourned  over  the  want  of  Christian  fellowship,  sympathy,  and ’co- 
om'ration  in  the  ehiirehes,  all  of  which  had  come  to  wither  under  the 
blight  of  a  stitf  and  jealous  otlicialism.  And  they  sorrowed  most  of 
all  tor  the  multitudes  who  were  living  around  them  in  ignorance  and 
in  sill,  misled  by  unsound  teaching,  or  left  to  perish  without  teaching 
of  anv  kind,  ('onld  they  have  found  the  remedy  of  these  evils,  and 
the  securing  of  the  desiderated  benefits,  in  religions  societies  with 
which  they  were  already  connected,  it  was  not  in  their  minds  to  have 
ever  forsaken  these.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  clung  to  them  with 
filial  affection  ;  nor  was  it  until  they  were  treated  as  unworthy  and 
rebellious  children — their  requests  refused,  their  longing  desires 
scorned, their  evangelistic  efforts  re])ressed  and  punished, and  the  whole 
machinery  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  put  in  operation  to  repress  or 
terrify  them,  that  they  asserted  their  rights  as  men  whom  the  truth 
bad  made  free,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  conceded  to  them 
by  the  laws  of  their  country,  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  an  independent 
communion,  unfettered  either  by  state  control  or  ecclesiastical  domi¬ 
nation.” —  P.  do. 


To  this  new  polity'  the  subject  of  this  ineinoir  wms  early  w'oii 
over,  became  a  proniinent  associate  of  its  originators,  and  having 
identified  himself  with  its  gnnvtli  at  every'  stag:o  of  his  own 
manhood,  left  yvhen  he  departed  his  deep  and  })ernuinent  impress 
thereon.  To  this  fact,  and  also  to  his  individual  intlnence,  reaeh- 
iiig  far  beyond  the  Tweed,  is  due  the  signiticance  of  his  name. 

Ualph  AVardlaw  yvas  horn  at  Dalkeith,  in  1770.  Ilis  father 
afterwards  became  a  merchant  and  bailie  of  Glasgoyv.  On  tlie 
mother’s  side  he  yvas  the  great  grandson  of  the  Jtev.  Khenc/er 
lir.dvine,  of  Secession  notoriety,  In'vond  yvlioin  there  a})pears 
genealogical  lustre  of  a  y'erv  different;  kind,  namely,  of  the  Mar 
family,  riames  V.  of  Scotland  ( Wardlaw  a  scion  of  the  Stewarts  I) 
and,  lurthcr  still,  some  Seandinavian  figures  at  once  magnified 
and  obscured  by  heroic  mist.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that, 
though  young  AV’^ardlayv  was  unconscious  of  any  sudden  conver¬ 
sion,  his  Christian  character  yy  as  the  groyv'th  of  home  influences, 
iind  paiq{Qj|.jp]y  morning  readings  of  the  (ireck  Testament 
'^ith  his  father.  “The  son  acted  the  part  of  reader  and  the 
father  of  expositor,’"  as  the  latter  yvas  dressing.  Afh'r  four 
years  at  the  grammar  school  of  (ilasgow,  Ralph  entered  at  the 
^^ly  age  of  twelve  the  university  of  the  same  city',  yvhere 
*’cmained  for  six  sessions.  Richardson  yvas  then  I’rofessor  of 
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IFmnninty;  Young,  of  (ircek;  Jardino,  of  Logic;  Arthur,  of 
Klhics  ;  Mclklcliaiu,  of  riiysics.^  1  hiring  two  session^,  AVardlaw 
nttend(‘(l  the  lectures  of  tlie  Divinity  rrotessur  as  a  voluntary 
student.  Thomas  (\nn])l)ell  the  poet,  was  among  tlu'  ^tiuhuts. 
AVardlaw  was  active  at  a  dehating  eluh,  calliMl,  “  Tlu;  l‘hilo- 
so])hical  Society.”  Hitherto  lie  had  incliiu'd  to  mialicinc,  hut 
now  he  gave  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  go'^jud,  took  the 
eommunioii  at  Dr.  Kidstone’s  church,  and  eiiteri'd  on  the  study 
of  theology  uiuh'r  Dr.  (Jeorge  Lawson,  at  the  hall  of  the 
burgher  synod,  Selkirk.  Here  the  method  of  teacliing  was 
admirahly  stimulating, — much  resembling  that  of  Dr.  l‘ve  Smith. 
Here  Wardlaw  continued  for  five  years.  In  tliesi'  preliminary 
studies  ho  attained  considerably  proficiency  in  classics,  logic  and 
psychology,  ac(piiri*d  a  taste'  for  botany  and  anatoniN,  hut  had 
not  shown  any  ])articular  aptnc'ss  for  mathematics.  It  is 
probable  that  he  ])rofite'd  greatly  in  Diblical  criticism  and 
tlu'ology  untler  Lawson,  ‘‘ whose  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts  was  sucli  as  to  give  rise  to  the  tradition  aiimn^^ 
his  students,  that  he  could  repeat  the  e'ntirc'  lliblc  in  the  original 
and  whose  reading  in  theology  was  extensiyi',  and  who  had  bo 
meditatt'd  upon  all  that  he  had  naid,  that  his  mind  was  lull  ot 
theological  truth,  and  he  had  only  to  unhu'k  his  mental  r(‘|x»si- 
t  >ries  \u  pour  out  upon  his  lu'arers  a  copious  supply  ot  smiml 
and  rich  thought  u])on  evi'ry  branch  ol  this  subjen't.  It  ai)- 
])ears  to  haye*  lu'en  Dr.  A\  ardlaw’ s  habit  through  lilt  to 
the  day  by  a  ])erusal  of  a  |K)rlion  of  the  Hebrew  Hihle  ortnccv 
'rivstainent,  so  that  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  must  have  Ix'on 

ri'.'^pectable.  . 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  ])reparatory  course,  Air.  Warcinui, 
who  had  long  Ihhui  an  interested  observi'i*  ot  the  <‘on gu  gat lona 
moyemeut,  declared  himself  an  independent.  AA  hiui 
was  told  of  this,  lu'  said,  “  W  ell,  it  doesn  t  much  mattci  . 
Wardlaw  will  make  a  good  anything.”  ”  Have  you  ^ ^  ’ 
said  a  genthauaii  at  a  party  one  night,  “  that  yamng  ^  H- 
law,  Hailie  Wardlaw’s  son,  is  already  on  the  brink  of 
ism  *:"”  “  Vou  nct'dn’t  be  afraid,”  said  the  excellent  Dr.  ‘‘A  ^ 

who  was  present  ;  “  I  by  no  means  approve  ol  what  ^L* 
law  has  done;  but  1  know  him  well,  and  1  think  1  niay  p  t*! 
my  word  that  he  will  not  go  far  wrong  either  in  doctiiia  or 
life.”  “  'fhis  young  man,”  Andrew  Fuller  records  m  his(  uir  , 
“  is  a  promising  chara(‘ter.” 

Acmh'inic  rust  hindert'd  fora  time  Mr.  A\  anllaw  saenp 
as  a  ]»n'acher.  Hut  this  was  soon  rubbed  oil.  lb'  no'' 
gently  jouriu'ved  through  various  parts  ot  Scotland,  to  ^ 
hungry  souls  with  the  bread  of  life;  showing  not  only  /a a  , 
a  very  high  degree  of  bodily  activity  and  sli*ongth.  ^ 
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a  while  at  Perth,  it  was  proposed  thnt  ho  should  settle 
Fi  fi.r  the  purpose  of  fonuiiif.'  a  uew  eou-re-atiou  aud 
then',  h  },„J,,ver,  he  saw  tit  to  deetiue.  About  the  satiic 

Inu  U  was  pt’opased  by  his  father  aud  his  other  relatives  aud 
Ss  in  (ilas.unv,  to  build  tluu-e  at  their  owu  expense  a  ehur.-h 
Shis  use  'Hiis  was  earried  into  etfeet.  'I'he  uew  plaee  was 
„1  hi  l-'ebruarv.  1  HOd.  t)u  this  oeeasiou  sixtv-oue  lueu.bers, 
Slv  seeodiu-'froiu  the  ehureh  of  tlie  llev.  (ireville  h-wn.-, 
at  the  tabernaele,  between  whom  aud  Mr.  A\  ardlaw  thcie  uas 
now  and  ever  after  a  eordial  frieudship  aud  ^ 

fonnally  eoustituted  as  a  separate  soeiety,  aud  Mr.  \\  ardlaw 

ordained  as  their  pastor.  _  .  i  i  i  i 

The  ehuveli  and  con  "reflation  increased  slowly  out  siindy. 

Mr  Wavdlaw  attaclied  threat  importance  to  ])uritv  of  coinmu- 
iiion,  retnirdin-  it  as  not  only  right  in  ])rinciple,  hut  indispen¬ 
sable  tor  the  ])eace  of  a  congregational  cliiirch,  as  it  was  toi 
those  planted  hv  the  apostles.  Although  such  a  ereed  must 
have  somewhat ‘hindered  that  rapid  external  enlargement  so 
creatlv  estimated  by  some,  yet  ‘‘  from  these  prineiph's  he  never 
swerved  during  the  whole  course  ol  his  ininistry.  tin  the 
contnirv,  lie  to  the  last  regarded  purity  oi  eommiinioii  as  one 
of  the  great  fundamental  principles  ot  a])ostolie  church  order, 
without  attention  to  which  no  church  could  ri'ally  ])rospcr;  and 
one  ot  the  princi])al  services  which  he  considered  the  congrega¬ 
tional  churches  to  have  rendered  to  the  cause  ot  (  hrist  in  Scot¬ 
land  was  their  having  recalled  this  principle  hdo^  prominent 
notice  t'roiii  that  oblivion  and  negh'et  under  wliieh  it  had  been 
nllowiMl  to  fall.”  iW  7d.)  The  yoiithful  pastor  laboured  and  grew 
calmly  and  healthily  for  several  years.  Stirring  incidents  do 
not  commonly  oeeur  in  the  career  ot  the  minister  and  student. 
Yet  although  the  eomhination  of  the  contenpdative  and  the  active 
life  is  perhaps  rarer  now  than  formerly,  and  although  the  record 
of  such  a  course  as  Wardlaw's  is  necessarily  to  a  great  extent 
one  of  preachments,  speeches,  and  ])uhli(‘ations,  he  was  called,  as 
will  appc'ar  presentlv,  to  have  mori'  to  do  witli  great  ])ul)lic 
religions  and  humane  movements  than  most  ot  liis  hndhren. 
In  ISO")  or  IH0(),  he  joiiUMl  “  The  ( Glasgow  Literary  and  (  oni- 
inmiid  Society,”  of  which  he  eontiuiied  an  active  member  lor 
many  years,  reading  pa])ers,  and  for  a  considerable  part  ot^  th(' 
time,  tilling  the  office  of  secretary.  A\  hen  he  resigned  this  in 
il^lt),  ho  received  a  testimonial  from  the  nuanbers,  expressive  oi 
their  respi'ct  and  gratitude,  tor  the  manner  in  which  ho  hac 
discharged  its  duties.  After  a  time,  disputes  began  to  rise 
among  individuals  and  eh ii relies  of  the  congregational  denomina¬ 
tion  alioiit  the  basis,  nature  and  limits  ol  the  pastoral  oni^. 
Heart-burnings  and  disruption  were  the  consequence.  Hut  t  ic 
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priulonco  and  "ood  tompcr  of  ^Fr.  AVardlaw  succooded  in  pro- 
vriitini:^  the  “  ro(»t  of  bitterness”  from  attaiiiiiii;,  in  his  uwn 
eluirelC  moi’t'  insiirniticaiit  growth,  t  )nee  it  sormnl 

likely,  tliat,  for  the  above  and  other  reasons,  in  eoiijuiution 
witli*  the  restlessness  of  certain  indiscreet  spirits  in  Wardlaw’s 
church,  coininunion  would  be  interrupted  between  tlie  two 
kindred  churches  of  Ewing  and  AVardlaw  ;  but  this  fear  was 
dispelled  by  the  clear  and  linn  enunciation  by  the  latter  to  his 
church  of  the  principles  of  intercommunion.  Air.  Wanllaw 
continued  to  grow  in  intellectual  vigour,  in  intlueneo,  aiul  in 
usefulness.  He  was  always  among  the  foremost  promoters  df 
the  Scottish  Congregational  Union,  aiding  it  by  liis  eounsels, 
and  often  preaching  for  the  increase  of  its  funds,  besides  work 
more  strictly  ministerial,  he  undertook,  in  conjunetion  with  Mr. 
I'Aving,  the  otlice  of  thecdogical  tutor  in  the  Cdasgow  Academy 
which  he  held,  either  jointly  or  sohdy,  till  (h*ath.  Iheso 
(ilasgow  relations  he  would  never  dissolve,  though  he  was  ottoii 
inviti'd  to  other  and  more  tempting  thcidogical  chairs;  to  lloxtou 
in  IS17,  to  Kotherham  twice,  in  IS'iS  and  ISdd,  to  Spring  Hill 
in  ISdT,  and  in  IS  12  to  the  Lancashire  C(dlege.  Aor  did  lio 
give  any  encouragement  when  sounded  in  1S2S  about  an  iiiMta- 
tion  to  the  chair  of  Aloral  Uhilosophy  in  the  I  ni\ersit\  o 
London.  These  invitations  were,  of  course,  results  and  marks 
of  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  the  best  kind  ol  intluence  in  Ins 
own  sphere,  and  especially  as  a  theologian,  lo  see  a  man  toi  a 
large  number  of  years  steadily  resisting  so  many  considoia  >e 
and  various  allun'inents,  and  enduringly  shedding  his  "  huiiniig 
and  shining  light,”  beneticently  in  the  s])ot  where  it  ^'as  tmt 
kindled,  ])artakes  of  the  moral  sublime.  His  Ayell-kno\Mi 
courscs  on  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Socinian  t  ontroun>}, 
ap]>earcd  in  ISl  1,  and  his  re])ly  to  A  ates,  the  1  nitarian  iniiusUr, 
who  had  answered  the  above,  in  ISIH,  under  the  title,  I  luta- 
rianism  Incapable  of  Vindication.’’  In  ISIS,  he  receiv'd  lom 
Yale  College,  the  diploma  of  D.D.,  which  suggests  a  ucnn  a}^p  i* 
cation  of  Ih*.  dohnson’s  rtunark  on  a  similar  occasion,  ^ 
etfect  that  “  such  distinctions  would  be  more  valuable  wcie  t  ic} 
always  conferred  with  equal  judgment.”  He  had  alreiuh  nt 
May  of  that  year,  passed  the  ordeal  of  ])rcaching  before  t  u 
London  Alissionary  Society,  at  Surrey  Chapid.  Ihe  ival  'yti 
erableness  of  the  audience  on  that  occasion  needs  not  the  exau 
gerating  exju'ession  employed  by  Dr.  Alexander,  ‘‘ the  <  <  e  e 
the  rtdigious  world  in  Europe,”  though  the  rest  ot  the  doonp 
tion  is  cliaracfojistic  enough.  (P.  ISd.)  The  original 
(ilasgow  having  now  tor  some  time  been  too  small  lor 
congregation,  a  new  and  handsome  building  was  erected  ou  a 
cligibU  site,  and  with  accommodation  for  l,b()d  hearers,  aiu 
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..n-l  ni  181!»  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  now  often  appearing  before 

ris ». «« ''g‘-  "w-”'  ■;/ 

on  he  Si'rlptural  Authority,  Nature,  and  Lses  ot  Intant 
lUntism  ”  A  subsequent  edition  of  this  work  afterwards  drew 
him  into  controversy  with  Dr.  Halley.  In  1825,  ^Ir.  Lrougham 
had  uttered  a  sentiment  in  his  inaugural  address  as  Lord  Ivee tor 
of  the  Glasgow  I'nivcrsitv,  which  seemed  to  Dr.  >>  arc! law  to 
involve  serious  and  dangcTOus  error,  and  to  demand  elaborate 
refutation.  Accordingly  he  soon  after  delivered  and  published, 
“Man  Responsible  for  his  Relief:  Two  Sermons— occasioned  by 
a  Passa^n',’'  Ac.  In  lS‘2t),  he  ])ublished  a  valuable  volume  ot 
sermons^ wherein  he  ably  deals,  besides  other  subjects,  with  the 
Millonarian  controversy  In  ISdl),  ap])ean'd  “  Two  Plssays : 
I.  Oil  the  Assurance  of  lAiith.  If.  thi  the  hiXtent  ot  the 
Atonement  and  Universal  Pardon, ’’  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  Erskine,  since  advocated  by  the  fascinat  ing  pen  of  Mr.  Maurice. 
In  18113,  he  delivered  in  London  the  iirsU  series  of  Congrega- 
tional  Lectures,  which  were  afterwards  published  with  the  some¬ 
what  incorrect  title  of  “  Christian  Phhics,  or  Aloral  Philosophy 
on  the  Principles  of  Divine  Pevedation.  Perhaps  the  most 
iin|)ortant  service  ever  rendered  by  Dr.  A\  ardlaw  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  was  by  delivering  in  London  in  ISdi),  and  after\\  ards 
publishing,  “  National  Cdiurch  Lstablishments  l^xamined,  in  a 
course  of  Lectures.’’  These  were  in  re])ly  to  Dr.  (.halmers, 
who  had  recently  lectured  on  the  other  side. 

“  It  was  in  inanv  respects  a  very  dillerent  audience  from  that 
which  had  gathered  round  Dr.  Chalmers.  There  were  no  princes  ot 
the  blood  jiresent,  no  peers  of  the  realm,  no  prelates  or  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  Rut  there  were  masses  ot  the  earnest, 
thoughtful,  ])raetical,  middle  class, — that  class  which  lorms  the  back¬ 
bone  of  English  society,  and  by  which  all  that  aifeets  the  political 
interests  of  the  country  is,  in  the  main,  ultimately  determiued. 
Several  members  of  the  House  of  Ch)mm()ns  attended  the  course 
from  its  coinmcnecmcnt  to  its  close ;  nor  were  then*  wanting  many 
whose  earnest  look  and  high  intellectual  hearing,  bespoke  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  men  to  whom  no  partial  judge  has  assigned  the 
honour  of  having  ‘with  the  zeal  of  martyrs,  the  purity  ot  the  early 
f  hristians,  the  skill  and  the  courage  of  the  most  renowned  warriors, 
gloriously  sulVtTi'd  and  fought,  and  compuTcd  lor  Jjngland  the  free 
constitutiiui  she  now'  enjovs.’ "t  Relbre  such  aii  audience,  Di. 


^  *  .\t  the  end  of  Dr.  Wiirdlaw’s  preface  is  the  following  sentence  .  It  is 
ri^ht  for  mc,  however,  to  state,  that  1  owe  my  appointment  for  t.ic  jfrst 
Scries  to  the  circumstance  of  my  learned  and  excellent  friend,  the  Kev.  r. 
John  Pyc  Smith,  having  found  it  necessary,  from  special  engagements,  to 
decline  the  acceptance  of  it.  Many  will  regret  this  besides  myself. 

'  brougham’s  Speeches,  vol.  ii.  p.  53. 


<..KK  AM,  or 

c',uTd  t  Zfj^cZdLnLTT  '"  '■'PPf'nnn^.  but  ,• 

'>>»'•<>  *'Mtlu,.iast[M  ';  ,  .'■‘'‘'•‘iXiou  1,0  luH  wi7l’,  ■ 

a?  l.e  a.lva, uaai'  *  ''«■■< '''i'lm!'r’ 

"‘•n,  lit>  discliamcl  iiobl,-  .1  i  of  .,i| 

ori^ngh,ul:^  ’  "" 

The  lediires  of  :\I,.  \\i\\,:] 

oourso  ,,f  ,1..,  |.r.vo.liu;,/v;a,  aurr  '■"  ''""-I'm  iu  tl,o 

tons, -oils  of  tlio  »,,,•  ,/  ‘  ''■^l'<‘*'iallv  iioa  •  1- 

spnii  ' ''‘"'■•i'-S'Srr; 

sent  loHli;  b,„  i„  aMo||,!M:,v”pi?t  hi'' f'-’’’''  Iia  I 

”[;*■  '’‘'"mrkal.ly  <iisi.lav,Ml  •"wliiii?!"  '"'’  and  sa-acit'v 

•"  •■'•ory  lliiiij,  i„  Vsir  iil  'i  /  *;,■••'  !'*  ‘•"■•‘‘'•"I  "voi 

Ijis  <iIaN;fmv,  at  tl.o  ,v,,uost  of 

^a>nro.  ICxtont,  KlKai  (I,  ‘ I'n.stitutio,,  ; 

Ilioso  worn  soon  after  ro  ,’l  r  and  Jtoiiiedv,  .Vc.” 

I'lildisliod.  “  The  ju.l.onon't  of 'tl,"'  • "'"I  dim 

'•■V'-'k.”  savs  li  .AK.v'n  i  P"''li,.  ..oneralh-oa 

Imviiift:  extra,  t  fr,,,,,  iVvieu- ’  f  '"'■"'-lu'd  l.v  llie' «,!. 

''S‘<'an  ...nplov  ..o  lane-uai  .  </•"'  1“^'  '''-'--■-■'''m" 

I'ls  d.dieate  task.-  Tiie  v,,,,..  v '  ‘  kas  executoi 

llio  most  masierly  produetl,  ,^  /-ommonds  this  voluiiio  as 
•II  our  own  or  in  anv  Ian<'u  i<fo  iiielaiu'lioly  tlirme 

t‘uii))Iele  list  ot*  fl  *^  *  i 

would  1,0  u  (MirhWfv  with  iw 

‘‘‘t  siirh  u  list  Would  iu,*Inri;/<]  to  hear 

that  th('  jdlo<>-od  “  inis  ol  A\ardhnv,  and  still 

<d  To  dol’eurl  hi  nsT  thr  doctrine 

^ ardlaw  d(‘iiv(»r(*d  a  conr '  ^  this  malicious  char^^e, 

''i'ri*  j)id,lishc(I  iu  suhject,  which 

^xtont  of  tlie  -Vtonenient  rf  rn  tlu"  Mature  and 

PS*..,. i>r.  Ai,„,d,,  ,r 

Ulou  ol  tills  work,  ‘‘Keviewers 
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,,  •  „-«rl  ”  that  Dr.  Wardlaw  “  never  displayed  greater  power  in 
'  r  l1- Jiitin-s  than  he  has  sln.wn  in  this  i.retaee ;  which, 
jiny  j  p  „(■  (lialeelic  and  polemic  willing,  it  i.s 

vunved  mereh  a  i  /aTl  learners  to  stmlv  as  an  exercise,  anil  of 
,vortli  the  iihih  ot  a  1'^'*'' Wardlaw 

,/;J‘l\?t\)iigregat‘ional  Independency,  in  eonlradislinctimi  to 

!S lai  e  t  ”  Tliia  work  l.ad  been  long  expecfc.1,  lint  appears 
^  .•  W  lo’lmvofullvsatistied  the  friends  ol  iiidepondeiicy,  iioi 

r£,vciJ“^  . . .  ''.V  i>':'  v'-"'';?'' » , 

besides  these,  the  facile  pen  ol  Dr.  WardhiNV  pioductd  a 
,1, ailerons  host  of  volumes,  single  .sermons,  pamphlets,  magaziiic 
articles,  and  the  like,  of  various  degrees  ot  nicrit.  Me  amis  one 
of  the  most  proliHc,  as  well  ns  popular  and  irsolul  theological 

'' The  pwrAvlm'h  he  took  in  the  memorable,  and  in  some 
rc^llectsl  sail  Apocrypha-coiitroversy  lietAVccn  the  Dible  Sj.cietA 
aiid  iiiaiiv  of  its  supporters,  was  in  every  way  AVoitb\  ol  that 
miiarkable  combination  of  lirmncss  and  gentleness  by  Avliich  he 

llavimr  Avept  with  the  slave  during  the  period  ol  his  op- 
nrcssiom'uid  having  with  groat  Relf-sacrilice,  in  such  a  place  as 
(rlas^)w,  advocated  hia  cause,  he  rejoiced  willi  hiiii  on  Hit  s 

ofAu<>iist,  ISdt.  ..  i-  1  i* 

III  IS  lit,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  adpidtcalors  ot  the  pri/' 

offered  for  the  best  essay  on  Clirisliaii  M issions. 

The  fruit  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Smith,  of  Duiilermlino 
ill  ISlItt,  had  been  eleven  children  in  all ;  tAVo  ol  Avhom  he  lost 
ill  infancy,  and  nine  grcAV  to  maturity  ;  one  ol  Ins  sons  bciaiming 
a  iiiiiisionarv,  and  tAvo  daughters  marrying  inissionaiic's,  am 
when  he  was  taken  from  earth,  lie  had  the  immense  Ratislaction 
oflkdieviiig  on  solid  grounds,  that  both  those  who  had  preceded 
liiin,  and  those  whom  he  left  heliiud,  were  hoiiiul  up  i 
in  the  hiindle  of  eternal  life,  and  should  he  found  standing  with 

him  ‘in  his  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.’  ” 

From  the  case  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Christian  ministers  were  to 

learn  the  stern  lesson,  that  not  the  most  perteet  human  Y 
and  rectitude,  eumhined  with  singular  prudenee,  will  always 
secure  against  the  attacks  of  invidious  and  iiialieious  calumny. 
It  ever  man  was  distinguished  hy  a  prudenee  which  a\oi(  et 
even  the  appimraiiee  of  evil,”  or  might  have  expecled  cxciiiiitioii 
from  Hiich  aimovancc.  Dr.  W  anllaw  was  he.  \  et  his  a^  u  (  ays 
were  to  he  thus  emhittered.  11  the  account  ot  the  part 
this  affair  hy  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  colleague  in  tlie  iiastorate,  which  is 
given  by  Dr.  Alexander,  is  to  be  taken  as  trustwort  i} ,  >y  |  ’ 
doubtless  is,  that  conduct  richly  deserves  the  cpi  ic 


un,  AM,  n„n,xr;s  „k  uv. 

^usfino*  ^  wliicli  he  einplovs  T^nf  c  i  ^ 

j*  ways  in  the  end  i„j,^  -ks  will 

than  tl.eir  I A\'ar(lhuv’.s  flu.rict,', 

>ia  ag,.  a  non- (one  from  tl.is  cruel  "  '« 

In'sji  radiance  before  liis  bredircn.  Sooi/  •it'i* ’■  ‘i’*' 

Miidicafion,  lie  visited  London  to  nr,-,  1  '  "  •''""'■I'liam 

«ri^LT''V"n  ^ 

'"'C  TST,!;’  ls,tri's«“  t:' V . . 

once  (jf  the  eburcli  and'  of  Ids’  jwstor-dr'  tT  *'*"'  *’' 
rcinarkablo  a  coincidence  deserved  ...  f  d!*'  "i"i'ient  „|'  so 
—a  fwoiold  jii])iIeo.  A  series  of‘ni  f  ^ 

l)>vs,.nt  rnan'y  of  the  most  i>ro,ni.u‘id ‘mini't  '“''''’.i" ''''re 
nation  m  Scotland,  as  well  .,s  Mr  '''  <la'  deiioiiii- 

tl>e  south.  A  lar4  su.rof  . .  and  Dr.  Harris  iVom 

mental  building,  "Tiik  u7r"“''  '‘"v'’  *" 

IlorsK.”  ”  "Ai,i,i,An  Juui.KnSeiiooi.AxuMissio.v 

nninv  '’'“"ing  nigh, 

scure,  but  verv  .LtSim  sn  ./  -I- 

‘■apable  of  alleviatioii'ln  m.abe?  ,  'J')'"  pain  was 

disease.  ‘  iiotliiiig  could  roach  tlic 

‘h*'  "ork  ,o 

be  peivsnaded  to  take  tint  case  ul  /  *  dillionlly  h,.  ooul.1 

neeo.ssarv.  He  i.ersisted  in  Vlte..  '  '  ‘  "f  nfiiealtli  ren.ler.'.l 
<biy;  aiiil  onlv  three  wool  s  l.'a’  h'!’"  Pnbbe  wor.shi|,  on  tlie  /.onl's 

■'tapper,  and  n.i.diud  "/ti'e  ‘In'  bonis 

Hcone.  Mils  IVainc  ’  smvs  .,n  !  aiul  iiu>iiiorabIc 

steady,  and  his  ffatilros  w-in  -u  V 

tlie  church,  seated  at  tlie  I*  huiked  round  unttn 

Ilian  at  the  close  of  a  loinr  d-.y’*.^  ^  ajipoared  like  a  wearied 

solemnity  he  threw  over  tli-.f  i  ii’  coneejitioii  of  the 

will  for^^^t,  as  in  an  audibl  >  i  i  That  afternoon,  few 

Ins  sufferings,  and  the  Horv  ^poke  of  the  love  of  ('hrist— 

Hoone  with  a  Jhu  eh  t Intt  t  V*  P^^rtin;^ 

And  in  no  moi?  n  !;.  ’‘e".  ^’»‘ief  Shep^ 

adieu  to  his  j)(‘o|)lo.  ‘I  xiill  ‘^1^  could  an  a^^ed  pastor  hid 

vine,  until  that  dav  when  I  heneeforth  of  tliis  fnnt  ttfthe 

hin;;dom.’  After ’sin«ri,„r  *‘‘y  *'*i^her’s 

and  then  his  work  thm*i‘ Tv!  pronouneed  the  hoiiedietion, 

y  “  "•'"  *  After  that  day  his  face  was 

February.  111.5.^*  "-ardlaw,  in  the  Jo, 017  .J/f„V  .1/, for 
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no  more  seen,  his  voice  never  ao-oin  hnn  i  • 

I  for  so  many  yoaiy  been  iiig  ,b>JiVI,t:  ‘  "  Iiere  it  J,a,| 

audience,  to  e.vjiouiui  the  truths  of  (bo  ‘leliffhted  and  attaclie 
iHTforin  one  other  act  of  ollleid  d  ,  ’  '’"fi’"'-.  "««  onl" abh' 

lie  met  the  students  oftho  i  ^  'idiursd-n-  /nil  • 

~r..  r;;:i-  •?;'  "•> '» "«» irss 

tlinmgh  (Ins  duty.  Ilig  fre  ,  r  T  ‘•''''‘‘■'‘'t''  •«  'ot 

am  again  and  again  he  took  me  /  •  '“v  <!nled  him  as  he  umono  T  i 
if  the  inipedinient  arose  from  ( I  *  **  ‘’I’eetaeles  and  wined  (bn  ***’ 
eternity  Uo  beginn^g  to  ,2;.'l‘.'’(r°‘  t'>o  i.  n":’  •■'?• 

lecturi'  was  liiiislmd,  lie  said  ‘  ‘  /'‘‘‘"iMve.s  ovo,-  i,i,„  u-,,  '  ® 

on  to  consider  tlie  \\'is(lmn\,f'(;o  'J^irsday  we  ia|, 

that  he  sho  I  i  It  was  m  i),  J'lf  l""-l>o.e 

Frfect  liglit  of  (  n  .  that  .n-,'im  b' 

leaching  of  the  Author  of  I'T  *'  ‘'•"<1  under  ihi^ -'"'"'V**"* 

:  tliia  his  siimi.4  bef''’"  ""'nediate 

times  was  such  tint  f  ^^‘I’V  severe  llio 

fK'nii;?  V  “  S'-l;:!:;*',  rf 

•'r*  on  whie  i  'b  ‘  I  ‘''■•'t  "ore  miirm  r  '''  ''“‘"''o  "ere 

throne— wliat  n  Jac — tlie  L-niJ)  ;  ^  tlies(‘; 

^Aild  1  pi’ospeet!  I  .sball  . ,  tbo 

J'hadow  on  bi^j  h  *  i*?  ^  stroior  ‘^^‘o  and  be  with  tbe 

huirtli  veir  ”  i>  d‘iv<i  nf  i  . 

Dr  ■  ■  r  "  ^•ompletuig  |„s 

''>‘•''110 •  tim  ""’'I'llo  liei<dit  .,oi  • 

^  tlie  .  •  I  II  swayed  bvenu^n*  and  kept 

^I^^?ant  and  ^'videiiee  If  ^ i<' dcli^Jiiccl 

•*'  •■«.o2"  ri“'-  "« '■»  riiio- 

'^natiecfori  ”i«I>iivd  bv  ii*ifi.v  i  ^ ]>oetrv,  wJiieli 

’Cl,  Lrf'  “'''“i''c,  2i.,i“:':L*7".'-.  C  iJ.;Civ 

“"'ice,  aid  d  '^’  oeeusio  .  ••er''o'''''‘''' 

«j  ,  *  tin  the  risglit  side  If  *  *  never  witii 

2  r 
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Ur.  WnrdlaNS  though  not  uccustomcd  to  wear  a  oow,,  -h  , 

elerical  diomly,  eoiitonned  to  usa-c  on  tlii.s  oee  >si  ,  ‘ 

t^urt  in  tin.  eo.un.,,.  of  a  doctor  in  divinilv,  with '!w, I'";  , /*’ 

Another  di.s.seiitinM  nunister,  who  was  pre.senl  lor '^o . 

lu*^,  but  \\iiu6c  cuiiscioiico  would  not  allow  him 
otluT  divscj  than  tiiat  whioh  court  l  *  m  aiiv 

Ur.  \\'ar.llaw  iit  the  i...le-el,an,ber  an^  Jaid  •  j"  o:  '"*'”’  "'T  “1* 
j/ou,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  eonlbrin  in  this  way  to  the  Church  T'"' 

laUernn, palely  r.-plied,  poiitting  to\l.e  swonl  ttiul  haJ^ltS  -  W 
l\  ^  to  see  so  coiilonued  to  the  wodd’”- 

^  Yet  was  he  gentle  and  kind,  even  tender.  He  nosses.,,] 

iiioui-ners,  ;,nd  could  reduce  llie 
uaisol  nature  to  the  lowest  liossilde  ebb.  Jbii  f],  . 

iiioinent  lie  could  sliow  high  moinl  courage.  ^\  hen  tlie  \Tt? 

iokJ^thI!‘‘'',t'‘“‘'“‘  i'Vr  uiipopular  in  Cla.sgow,  he 

b])okt  tlius  at  one  ol  the  iiieetiiigs; _  ^ 

ai.iieared  hi'lv' \'hU ^'f/nen.Isl.ip  1  sl.ouhl  not  have 
the  eoldness  dl  l  it,  ' ‘'"st  "I  my  .ittendamv  iu 

u  u)l,  ni.ss  ,  i.-.lainy,  and  alienation  which  J  shall  ,\|icriciuv  from 
some  whose  Irieni  sh  p  I  nri/.e  Mot  I  )•,.||  i  '  •  , 

fu".  •  •  •  r  ''■.“‘"'•'*>"1',  :"‘d  I  dare  not  keep  hack.  Tiiciv  are 

ship— •ufaMMr'v^'  '‘  ‘  Uian  the  pleasures  ofcarlhiv  fricud- 

1  •  .iliproMiig  conscience  and  an  approving  Cod.’  Ik  I'lli). 

,ittm"l!oc.lr*  ""•'■f io««cd  hy  unwort hiiiess,  ho  could 
t  1  n  1  ng  words  as  with  the  tongue  ofa  tierv  serpent.  Thus 
uph  to  Anglo-.Scoliis  (see  page  888),  he  .says:— 

us  a  .'iimni"  W  !“■  ph  ased  to  give 

savin"-  rcsoc  *i  i  *""1**1  ■  "1  ^ production,  1  havo  no  hositatioii  in 
his  due  ■  M,'r  1"^  *1****  ^  e'OueU'.sy  is  not  his  due  ;  eharily  i.s  not 

'•iu.  geatuitou/pit'v;  but  tl'i'-irTirtC  - 

inubdiiolme^-rr!'  ^ 

•lob;  ‘  .Men  sicill ' ‘‘PPropriately  expressed  lliaii  tlio.se  ol 
his  plaeo.’ ”— 1>  him,  and  shall  hiss  him  out  of 

Word'  //oJe*  “s  \\  ardlaw  the  moaning  of  the 

rtmit^fr  II.  ‘'i'i'.V  fltarm  and  siuireo  of 

lie  \wis  •!  in-iTi  ^  V  <^‘onc*options  ol‘  imsliand  and  lather, 

whon'lie  btMr./*  ^»i<ior.  1  he  room  and  liivplace  inirsl  bo  tidv 
nicai  t  nii  e^n  ^new  that  a  uuxdia- 

habits  were  or.k^\■' 

olKHlieiic' fn  I  ‘itbii  iioia  an  iinvard  principle  than  m 

In  1 W  t:  7  •  '^■■-vn  l!y  l.is  friemlship. 

.  ‘  ^  }ou  see  Dr.  urdluw  the  guest  of  the  lively 
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Uuim,tlioiiol'thoainial)le  Durant  lion'  lio  ,, 

of  the  vi-uerable  iMvin-.  tlu>re,  spite  I  * 

uw,  faithful  t,.  his  rovin./nX.‘^  .  -^PV^Tplia  entr,,- 

plivuiiul  raviie  and  olcgant  PjotcluT  ’  [’"‘1’**"'"'^  "  ‘^1*  'uota- 

('xehaiiKinjr  lettors  with  an  nnscon  l.roilw.r  Hu'  1*"» 

-Indovor — tho  (ransatlautie  AV'ardiaw md  "  "f 

with  tho  lovinu  reveivnoo  of  .Moi  is,,,,  wh. K  .’r  “"i 
oiicoura-od  into  the  ministry.  'S’or  musMl.  i 

later  oolleauiie  in  tho  Aeadoiiiv _ um  .1  i  -  •  omitted  liis 

aceoniplishod,  hut,  alas  '  eaWv’roii  '  i  — the  lovoahlo, 

AsapVoaeho;  iX’iSAlX  ^Mai-kmmie. 

«1  a  kind  pai  tioulai  lv  suited  to  liis  o  '  oxcollonci', 

"ith  head  thrown  llaX  .  t  He  stood  erect 

voice  was  clear  ai.d  e]!;;rmin.;^;!:'‘ ‘'«-etive.  JJi  ’ 
transparently  llowinis  diethm  *  ni'i/l  '^.V'uliol  of  Iiis 

■oatter  he  was  aeeustmned  trs;,.,  ...  t"!  I't 

If  ;  i'*  . .  um.lleided  ■  .d  <><' 

oiieim|ans  of  imi.n.ssion  lor  anoiluu  v  ''xidianu-e  „r 

"•as,  while  health  allowed  a  .lit;  ■ .  /  X  "  ardhiw 

«J las  people.  Th.-  atlhctidn  hetXeli  th"‘  visitor 

0*  llie  latter  was  shown  not  o,  '  i  ef**  Hint 

^uriij.slied  .1  ^  liberal  ineoiiu*  (iiey 

“  f'*ol>iaf<  addre.ss  by  the  se  i  ,  'vith 

V>a.^  he  Tested  ai  d 

ff'*K  i.1  theology  is  a  X  ‘^f.-‘l>H..e.  Dr.  Wardlaw’s 

ather  select  than  extensiye  have  I, ecu 

'  JJ-anis,  Andrew  Fiillcr  vXbilv!/  J'''‘'vard 

"%r  S,.otti,sL  divines  sX.  .  f  ‘  Al'J.ean,  and  some  ol'  our 
f'>»-tion,  and  iXn  .X  JHcaultonn,  he  held  in  peed  r 

Ip.  IHld  iV  Aleva?';'''  «"■'*  "ere 

!f'^"'arkat  pa.rc  ftp  to  di*  ' ‘T  «>'ir.se,  eaiinot  mean  by 

»>'•.  Wariilaw  did  .£X' iXi  i-i-uati 

.scholi  en-tli  Id  i. 

an  .  for  the  ki„d  ,  f  H,  I  f  ''"'J^rapher  limling  of 

...  foliiiatious  call  bim  ”  to  which  his  convictions 

i7  '-Hie  attention  f  <K,ds,  <*  |  f,avepaid 

“«>  Pooubarities  of  CollriA^d  ’  '“f  of  Kant,  and 

f  le.'.poctin^  wliicJi  you  u.sk  luv 
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jiulpfmcnt and  immediately  adds  with  a  prudenee  and  candour 
editying  to  inferior  men,  “  were  1  to  write  ahout  tliein  at  all.  it 
would  be  very  much  in  the  dark.^’  Ho  writes  to  Morison  in  1S;V2, 
“  I  must  confess,  with  regard  to  many,  besides  ( 'olerid^o’s,  of 
the  metaphysical  and  mystical  sjx>eidations  of  our  ‘  (jveat  f/iinbrn' 
that,  like  i)r.  Chalmers,  ^  /  am  not  yet  up  to  them,''  nor  ever, 
I  now  fear,  likely  to  be ;  for,  I  confess,  at  my  late  hour,”  1*^0. 
f)ne  of  his  sons  writes  of  him : — 


‘‘It  is  worth  notice  that  he  had  little  relish  for  the  thcoloj^ioul 
writinj^s  of  our  coiitiueiital  neij^hbours.  Of  some,  indeed  he  could 
not  fail  to  think  hijjjhly ;  but  tliuj'i*  were  few  in  which  he  found  much 
to  admire,  which  was  not  to  be  found,  thoin^h  with  less  of  a  philosophic 
part),  in  the  best  productions  of  our  own  divines;  and  he  always  saitl 
ho  never  could  discover,  even  in  the  best,  the  wonderful  depth  aiul 

striking  beautv  which  seemed  to  meet  the  ev(*  of  others,  and  to  call 

*  •  • 

forth  their  wondering  admiration  and  fervent  eulogy.” — W  \s:]. 


Hr.  Alexander  remarks  on  Hr.  AVardlaw's  “  'I'reatise  cm  Mira¬ 
cles,”  “  1 1  is  strictures  on  Strauss  and  the  Uationalisls  labour  undiT 
the  disadvantage  of  his  having  studied  their  views  at  second 
hand,  and  in  some  instances  through  an  imperfect  inediuin.” 
Some  of  Hr.  Alexander’s  readers  may  think  of  other  respects, 
wherein  Hr.  AVardlaw  might  have  been  benefited  as  a  theologian 
by  an  aecpiaintanee,  if  not  with  such  as  Strauss  re])resents,  yet 
with  some  abler  professor  of  “mystitied  hutf,*'  (p  4t)3b  who  had 
])resented  in  a  more  “  jdiilosophic  garb,”  tlu'  doetrine  of  “the 
best  productions  of  our  own  divines.” 

The  following  sentences  ot‘  Hr.  AVardlaw  may  he  (pioted  f»r 
the  editication  of  the  party  to  whom  they  refer  : — 

“  AVhen  one  looks  at  some  of  the  Puseyites  individually,  mon  of 
acknowledged  literature  and  science,  drivelliny  as  they  do  on  some 
points — when  we  see  such  a  man  as  l)r.  Viisey  himself  writing  with 
such  mvst(*rio\islv-solemn,  long-visaged,  and  hi*ad-shal\ing  gravitv, 
things  so  self-contradictory  and  so  absohittdy  infantile,  cm  the  \Nerd.'*, 
‘  This  is  my  body,'  and  putting  himself,  and  endeavouring  to  jMit 
others,  into  a  perfect  agony  of  dreatl,  lest  he  should  he  found  doubtiiu; 
the  mystery  of  the  real  ])resence,  when  the  Divini'  Master  so  plainly 
atlirms  it — when,  after  all,  the  words,  even  to  the  understanding  ot  a 
child,  are  so  perfectly  simple;  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  yory 
palatable  nature,  in  many  respects,  of  the  Komish  system,  especially 
as  it  e.rtenuiHzes  religion  to  such  a  di'gree,  and  to  such  a  degree 
Hatters  and  fosters  the  pride  of  self-desert  in  the  natural  mind,  ^ve 
feel  that  we  can  hardly  hold  our  confidence,  on  the  nu'n'  ground  ot  the 
illumination  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  that  that  system  may  not  yet 
gain  the  ascendancy,  and  ‘  all  tlie  world  again  leonder  after  the  heast. 
Hut  one  recoils  with  a  shudder  from  the  vt'rv  thought,  ami  say;* 
emphatically,  ‘  (iod  forbid  I’  bet  us  ratlier  cherish  the  hope,  that  the 
pn*valen«%'  ot  Huseyism  may  rouse  the  indignant  spirit  ot  another 
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I.uthor  to  stir  against  it  the  slumbering  zeal  of  insulted  Protestant¬ 
ism,  and  work  out  a  second  reformation,  with  less  of  popery  in  it, 
than  alas!  remained  in  the  first,  and  more  of  the  spiritual  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  church.  It  is  well  that  this  latter  ])rineij>le  is,  on  our 
own  si(ie  of  the  Ihveed,  gaining  ground  so  decidedly.”—]*.  120. 


As  theological  tutor,  Dr.  ^^"ardlaw  was  remarkable  for  the 
profound  reverence  for  the  Dible,  'which  he  exemplified,  as  well 
as  directly  inculcated  in  lecturing.  AVho  shall  estimate  that 
healthy  influence  shed  on  his  pupils,  and  through  them  on 
thousiuids  more,  by  the  piety  of  their  teacher  ? 

In  politics,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  who  had  probably  at  first  inherited 
the  principles  of  Toryism,  became  gradually  liberal.  In  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  he  adopted  and  advocated  the  opinions  of  Alal- 
thus;  and  in  the  border  region  of  politics  and  religion,  it  has 
been  seen  how  ablv  he  contended  for  voluntaryism,  laving  down 
the  princiide,  that  “the  true  and  legitimate  province  of  the 
magistrate,  in  regard  to  religion,  is  to  have  no  province  at  all.^^ 

Taking  Dr.  AVardlaw  altogether,  as  man,  (diristian,  divine, 
it  may  be  aftirmed,  that  he  reached  a  lofty  peak  of  excellence, 
where  few  of  his  contemporaries  are  seen  standing  by  his  side, 
to  share  the  veneration  attracted  thither,  or  to  wield  thence  so 
wide  and  beneficent  an  influence,  thereby  greatly  claiming  the 
gratitude  of  mankind. 


In  his  (pialitied  eulogy  of  Dr.  AVardlaw’s  “  Treatiscon  Aliracles,” 
his  hiographer  remarks,  “On  the  whole,  the  work  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  s(did,  judicious,  and  most  able  defence  of  the  main 
lallar  of  the  Christian  evidences.”  (P.  4511.)  Unle  ss  he  means  the 
external  evidences,  he  differs  in  opinion  from  Dr.  John  Owen, 
who  says,  “Here  we  rest,  and  deny  that  we  believe  the  Seripturc 
to  ^  the  word  of  God  formally  for  any  other  reason  but  itself, 

which  assurcth  us  of  its  divine  authority . AVe  must  come 

to  something  wdicrein  we  may  rest  for  its  own  sake,  and  that 
not  ^yith  a  strong  and  firm  opinion,  but  with  divine  faith.  And 
nothing  can  rationally  pretend  unto  this  principle  but  the  truth 
nf  Ood  manifesting  itself  in  the  Hcripturc.’’ — licason  of  Faith. 
lo/.  71  p.  71^  of  Crouhfs  edition  of  Owen. 

.  Pf*  AlexandiT  giv(‘s  a  A^aluablc  criticpic  on  “Alan’s  Respon- 
!<d)ility  tor  his  lleliet,”  wlierein  he  adds  to  Wardlaw’s  doctrine, 
that  men  often  refuse  belief  to  a  triu'  and  credible  statement, 
i^ausc  they  arc  ])revent(‘d  by  their  affections  from  perceiving 
tlie  evidence, — this,  “that  man  is  responsible  for  his  belief  as 
he  is  for  Ids  w^ords  or  his  dei'ds,  Ix'causc  he  can  and  does  regulate 
hui  Itchef  hg  his  wilF'  Dr.  AVardlaw  says,  “That  belief  must 
nc'cessarily  correspond  with  the  p(‘rce])tion  of  evidence,  it  being 
the  naturt'  of  the  thing  impossible  that  the  mind  should 
he\e,  or  disbelieve  otherwise  than  as  evidence  is,  or  is  not 
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discerned,”  is  an  axiom.  This  is  of  course  denied  hv  Dr. 
Alexander,  who  quotes  on  liis  side  Clement  of  Alexander,  Theo- 
doret,  Aupistin  amonj^  the  Fathers,  Alexander  of  Hahs  and 
Thomas  of  Aquino  amonj^:  the  schoolmen,  Lutlier,  and  iiacon. 
In  another  part  of  tlie  vedume,  Dr.  Alexander  makes  tlie  im- 
jx)rtant  remark  on  \\  ardlaw’s  Essay  on  f'aith,  “  A  einisideraMo 
portion  of  it  is  taken  \q)  witli  advocating’*  the  doctrine,  that 
saving  faith  is  sinq>le  btdief  of  the  tr  stimony  of  (iod  coiua  rnin^^ 
llis  Son,  as  opposed  to  the  view  that  it  includes,  as  a  necesNiiry 
element,  that  trust  in  Christ  to  which  the  heliet*  of  the  testiinoiiV 


naturally  leads.  With  this  doctrine  I  cannot  concur,  nor  do  1 
think  it  is  one  which  the  author  has  consistently  adlu'red  to 
throughout  his  essay.”  llis  main  object,  however,  in  rcviewiiifr 
till*  essay,  is  not  to  make  such  a  remark,  but  vatluu*  to  show  tlu* 
irndevancy  of  this  question  to  the  author’s  theme.  “The  real 
question  ...  is  one  (Ui  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  hut  sliirhtly 
dw(‘lt,  viz.,  whether  saving  faith  be  an  act  of  the  mind  termi¬ 
nating  (HI  somethino-  puridy  objective,  be  that  Christ  or  only 
(iod’s  testimony  concernini’*  Christ,  or  an  act  having-  res^Krt  to 
the  individuars  own  })ersonal  interest  in  Christ  ^  ....  In 
order  to  refute  this  (.jpinion  (that  namelv  which  identities  liiitli 
with  assurance),  it  is  obviously  the  business  of  the  polemic  to 
show  that  faith  is  lud  that  special  belu  f  in  a  maids  own  justiti- 
cation  whicli  some  Indd  it  to  be,  and  out  of  which  alone  ussiirunco 
could  certainly  spriniif.” — Fp.  2S() — 2S8. 

The  readtu*  is  ])robably  aware,  that  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  lii'^ 
“  Coiij^re^ational  Li'ctures,”  contends  earnestly  that  Mr  rule  or 
law  ol  morals  has  been  i^iven  bv  the  Divine  (Governor  in  tlie 
volume  ol  Divine  revelation.  To  establish  this  ])«>sition,  lio 
ar^U(‘s  troui  the  ])resi‘nt  character  of  human  natiin*,  that  the 
attempt  to  deduce  a  scheme  of  virtue  therelrom  is  a  mistake; 
and  applying  this  test,  in  succession  to  the  theorit‘s  ol  aiieioiit 
and  nuKlern  moralists,  especially  that  of  Ibithu*,  he  easily  shows 
their  inconsistency  therewith,  and  of  course  infers  their  tabe- 
h(>H.Hl,  as  far  as  this  quest i^ui  reaehes.  Many  thought lul  meUi 
how(‘ver,  seeing  that  Dr.  WTirdlaw’s  fourth  lecture  leaves  llislu’li 
Hut ler  just  where  it  tound  him,  and  grieved  to  find  such  a  man 
Hs^  Dr.  \\  arillaw  ccunmittin^  himself  against  that  inarvollou> 
thinker,  maybe  consoltnl  to  see,  in  the  following  sentences,  that, 
in  such  opinions,  his  bio»i;rapher  does  not  share  ;  “  D 
and  standard  ol  morality  are  both  assunu'd  to  be  without  u?', 
they  cannot  }H)ssibly  be  atiected  by  any  cham^e  that  may  kavi 
jKist  over  us  >iuce  man  was  first  made.*  .  .  .  If  morality,  theo¬ 
retically  or  practically,  dejH'iid  on  the  constitution  t*(^l 
gi\eii  us,  to  athnu  that  that  constitution  is  fatally  viliat  > 
f/uviki  this  very  tiling,  is  virtually  to  pronounce  morality 
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impossible  thill"  for  US.  ...  It  seoms  then,  that  to  apply  this  fact 
as  a  tost  of  moral  systems  is  irrelevant.  ...  If  moral  disorder 
unfit  a  man  for  ascertaiiiin"  aright  the  truths  unfolded  by  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  in  the  constitution  of  the  moral  universe, 
will  it  not  equally  unfit  him  for  ascertaining  aright  the  truths 
unfolded  by  the  word  of  the  (h’eator  in  the  Scriptures?” 
(Pp-  ddl,  3d‘2.)  Dr.  Alexander  regards  the  article  on  this  work 
which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Bcneic,  as  ‘‘  somewhat  super¬ 
ficial.’^  ^‘Xothing,  I  think,”  Dr..  Alexander  go('s  on  to  say,  on 
Dr.  Wardlaw’s  Lectures,  ^‘can  be  more  admirable  and  con¬ 
vincing  than  his  prof)f,  that  the  only  foundation  of  moral  truth 
is  to  Ik)  sought  in  the  divine  essence.”  Tn  his  sixth  lecture, 


Dr,  Wardlaw  maintains  the  ])osition,  tlnit  ‘Mho  will  of  (hnl  is 
not  the  origin  of  the  principles  of  rectitude,  hut  is  itself  deter¬ 
mined  by  them.”  This,  he  thinks,  it  would  ho  profanity  to 
dispute.  Yet,  immediately  after,  he  revolts  from  tlu'*  notion  of 
any  ultimate  standard  of  morality,  hut  that  of  the  Divine  per¬ 
fection  as  both  “inconsiderate  and  jirofane.”  Hero,  Iniwever, 
it  may,  without  prolanity,  bo  asked,  whether  tlu*  doctor  has 
kept  sufliciently  in  view  the  distinction  Ix'tween  conception  afid 


cxisteiK'c. 


True,  the  Dodhead  is 


“  tlu'  eternal  and  immutable 


prototyjx'  of  all  excellence,”  of  which  all  other  is  a  shadow,  and 
whose  radiation  is  inexhaustible.  Yet,  as  Dr.  AV^ardlaw  himsidf, 
without  “  profanity  or  inconsiderateness,”  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  asseriing  the  ability  of  the  divine  ] lower  to  efiect  coutrudic- 
and  as  mathematical  truth  is  indepemdent  of  all  actual 
existence,  to  seek  for  the  id('a  of  intiniti'  excellence,  ri'alizofl  by 
God  alone,  the  Xwessary,  Ik'rfect  Ihdng,  is  not  an  irreverent 
procedure.  Thi‘  last  origin  of  this  conception  is,  of  course,  the 
divine  perfection ;  yet,  unless  Hegel  is  tei  be  trusted,  thought 
and  lieing  are  distinct. 

Ih*.  Alexander  will  hardly  expect  that  his  account  in  the 
preface  of  his  unwillingness  at  first  to  undm’take,  at  the  re(|uest 
^f  Gr.  \\  ardlaw’s  rejiresentativcs,  the  duties  of  bir^grajiher, 
arising  in  part  from  a  consciousness  of  dissemt  from  several  of 
Dr.  AV  ardla w’s  published  opinions,  will  cause  his  nwiewers  to 
refrain  altogether  from  remarking  on  his  strictures  on  thos(‘ 
opinions.  Had  he  confined  himself  to  a  mere  expri'ssion  of 
flissent,  a-*!  ^hese  opinions  otfered  in  the  course  of  the  memoirs, 
their  jmrt  might  have  been  silence  ;  but  the  case  is  different 
^hen  he  gives  ample  comments  on  the  doctrines  of  his  friend, 
and  expounds  at  length  his  own  reasons  for  dissent.  That  Dr. 
A ardlaw  should  arrive  at  “the  extreme  conclusion  of  vohin- 
laryism,  viz.,  that  ‘  the  true  and  legitimate  province  of  the 
magistrate  in  regard  to  rc'ligion  is  /o  have  no  prortnre  at  alf,*  ’ 
Parties  and  grieves  his  biographer.  “  t  >n  what  grounds,  then,” 
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ho  inquires,  “  has  Dr.  Wardlaw  rested  this  coiiolusioii 't  Tn  the 
first  instance,  on  the  assertion  that  Scripture  lias  ccndinod  the 
the  magistrate’s  t unctions  within  the  s])here  of  eivil  matters 
Hut  has  not  the  lecturer  stumbled  here  at  the  very  threshold? 
It*  the  ma*i;islrate  have  no  province  in  re;j:ard  to  religion  at  all 
with  what  consisleney  can  he  bo  appealed  to  the  Hible,  the 
standard  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  to  determine  what  his 
proper  province  is?  if  he  maybe  summoned  legitimatelv  as  a 
magistrate,  to  learn  his  functions  from  the  Hible,  how  eaii  it  be 
justly  said  that  he  has  nothing  whatever,  as  a  magistrate,  to  do 
with  religion?”  The  twofidd  answer  instantly  suggests  itself. 
First :  even  if  Dr.  AVardlaw  believes  that  the  eivil  magistrate, 
as  such,  has  no  province  at  all  in  regard  to  religion,  yet,  as  Dr. 
Wardlaw  is  an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  believes  the  teaching  of 
the  Hible  on  this  question  of  political  philosophy,  as  wtdl  as  on 
other  subjects,  to  be  trust>v(»rthy,  he  is  perfectly  consistent  in 
appealing  to  the  Hible.  Again  :  even  if  tlie  magistrate,  as  such, 
has  no  province  at  all  in  religion,  religion  is  surely  competent 
when  he  (dfers  his  aid  to  reject  it,  and  he  is  bound  to  listen  and 
abide  bv  ber  decision  if  she  say, — “All  1  w  ant  you  to  do  for  me  is 
to  leave  me  alone  ;  get  out  of  my  sunshine.” 

Hut  as  Dr.  Alexander  lays  no  stress  on  this  objection,  it  may 
1h'  passed  over.  Admitting  on  pages  dSb,  387,  that  “  establish¬ 
ments  and  endow’inents  of  Christianity  as  a  mode  of  promoting 
the  religious  education  of  the  community  ....  cannot  be  set 
up  w  ithout  doing  yiolence  to  express  injunctions  of  Scrii)ture, 
superceding  chartered  rights  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  and 
entailing  innumerable  evils  on  the  Christian  cause he  yet 


assi'i’ts  on  p.  dSo,  that  governments  “not  only  have  a  province 
in  regard  to  religion,  but  that  it  very  gremtlv'  concerns  them 
that  their  subjects  should  be  instructed  in  those  princit)h'S  which 
can  alone  enable  them  to  appreciate  aright  such  legislation,’ 
namely',  legislation  on  the  ])rinciples  of  the  Hible,  and  he 
stigmatizes  as  worse  than  Fgyqitian  taskmasters  “those  who 
W’ould  bind  the  magistrate  to  secure  the  order  and  well-being  ot 
the  community',  and  y'et  forbid  him  under  any  circumstances  to 
provide  that  education  by  wdiich  alone  this  end  can  be  etfcetually 
set'uri'd.”  In  a  w'ord.  Dr.  Alexander  means  to  advocate  religious 
education  bv  government.  Hut  ought  he  not  distinctly  to  ]K)iiit 
out  the  dilference  in  principle  between  “  establishments  and 
endowments  ot  Christianity'  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
religious  education  of  the  community,”  and  “  the  magistrate 
making  provision  for  religious  in.struction.”  Until  Dr.  Alcx- 
and(‘r  explains  himself  more  clearly,  some  plain  people  will 
continue  to  think  the  dilference  so  superficial  as  to  amount  at 
bottom  to  no  dili'erencc  at  all.  If  a  man  is  taxed  to  provide 
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religions  instruction  for  liiinsclf  or  liis  cliildron,  the  injustice 
will  not  be  removed  by  “  leaving  it  free  to  him  to  acce])t  that 
instruction  or  not  as  he  ])leasos.' ’  There  is,  doubtless,  a  ditliculty 
in  the  (|ucstion,  “  Who  is  to  determine  what  is  to  be  tau^lit  for 
rclipous  truth  to  tlie  community?”  a  dilUculty  whicli  lias 
proved  so  embarrassing  to  Dr.  Alexander  that  he  has  had 
recourse  to  “  the  omniscience  of  Parliament — in  the  moditied 
sense,  of  course,  in  which  alone  such  language  can  be  used  of 
any  human  institution.”  Put  extreme  men  would  here  suggest 
thnx'  desiderata:  tirst,  that  Parliament  should  actually,  and 
not  nominally  only,  represent  the  nation  ;  secondly,  that  the 
whole  nation,  being  (liristian,  should  return  the  elite  within  it 
in  piety  and  theological  knowledge  ;  and  thirdly,  that  at  least 
the  more  important  religious  diversities  should  cease,  that  there 
nup:ht  be  none  in  Parliament  to  mar  its  omniscience.  This  were 
doubtless  “a  consummation  to  be  wislu'd  for,”  but  till  it  arrives, 
extreme  men  will  incline  to  regard  the  house  as  being  yet  far 
iVom  omniscience,  as  even  “helplessly  incompetent  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  theological  truth.”  As  for  the  comparison  of  the 
“bricks,*’  it  must  be  regarded  iis  irrelevant,  unless  by  a  begging 
of  the  (piestion.  The  blame  of  the  embairassment  of  the  civil 
ruler  in  conseepience  of  the  neglect  of  any  duty  rests  on  those  to 
whom  the  duty  belongs. 

Ihis  IS  a  vigorously  written  volume.  There  ari',  however, 
some  marks  of  liasti' — blemishes  whose  disappearance'  in  a  second 
edition  were  desirable.  Thus  on  page  257,  Dr.  lleugh  is  said 
to  have  moved  a  resolution  to  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  j)ro])osed  an 
amendment  ;  but  on  page  251),  Dr.  AVardlaw  says  that  his 
“resolution  of  confidence  and  adherence”  was  the  original  one, 
and  that  Dr.  Heugh’s  proposition  of  severance  was  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  there  are  sentences,  which,  by  their  careless 
construction,  convey,  if  strictly  construed,  either  no  meaning  at 
all,  or  one  foreign  to  the  writer’s  purpose.  Thus,  on  page  244, 

llmt  lie  should  have  done  so  at  the  time  the  above  letter  was 
writti'ii,  no  one  could  expect.”  “  Done”  what  ?  The  preceding 
f^entence  does  not  intorni  the  reader,  but  the  meaning  is  left  to 
1h'  conjectured.  Here  and  there  are  cxpri'ssions  which  are 
somewhat  below  the  subject,  and  some  which  are  particu¬ 
larly  offensive  to  southern  cars.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Pr.  Alexander  has  fulfilled  his  important  task  with  an  ability, 
prudence  and  geniality,  honourable  to  himself  and  to  Dr.  AV’^ard- 
jfiw,  and  largely  claiming  the  gratitude  of  his  readers.  The 
^>k  sufficiently  recoinnu'nds  itself.  It  is  worthy  of  the  good 
imd  great  name  which  it  embalms,  and  both  from  that  name 
i^nd  its^  own  inasterlv  execution,  will  speedily  attain  a  wide 
circulation,  Ix)  read  with  eager  interest,  and  then  laid  up  in 
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store.  Successive  ^(‘ncratious  of  Christians  will  ])resorve  it  with 
their  choicest  treasures  and  legacies  Iroin  the  presc'iit.  Would 
that  every  Wardlaw  found  an  Alexander  I  It  is  not  idwuvs 
tliat  men  see  at  once  so  noble  a  subject  and  so  able  an  artist. 


Art.  IV. — The  Chnstian  Lift\  Social  and  fndividtial.  by  IVtor 
bayne,  M.A.  Edinburgli :  Hogg.  Pp.  vi.  r)2().  Cr.  Svo. 

It  may  be  safely  presumed  that  the  writer  of  this  l>ook  is  ji 
young:  man.  The  puiiK>se  and  method  of  his  work,  the  buoyuucv 
and  colouring:  of  his  style,  the  venturesome  and  cnidi'  opinions 
which  he  sometimes  oilers  on  knotty  meta])hysical  (jiiestioiis,  and 
the  free,  healthful  sympathies  that  enliven  his  biographies  v,  ith 
unfailing:  vivacity,  all  authenticate  his  youth.  On  this  account 
we  aiv  moiv  anxious  to  bestow'  that  comnumdation  on  his  lalMuir 
which  he  has  well  earned,  and  to  otter  a  hwv  strictures  which 
we  trust  will  he  understood  to  indicate  our  simane  resjx ct  for 
his  ability,  and  tmr  assurance  of  his  future  eminent  ustdnliK  .ss. 

This  l)ook  will  l)e  wddely  circulattnl  among  young  men.  l»y 
tlu*  desultory  reading,  of  which  Mr.  Hayne  makes  candid  and 
pi'iiitent  confession,  and  for  which,  therefor(\  we  must  forgive 
him,  he  has  laid  himsidf  open  to  those  intlucnces  that  ditfuse 
themselves  so  subtly  and  rapidly  through  the  literature  of  (nir 
language,  and  which  ])roduc('  their  first  and  most  mark(‘d 
impression  on  the  more  impiisitive,  susceptible,  "and  unwary 
minds  of  young  men.  Hence,  in  following  him  through  his 
jragt's,  we  find  a  succession  of  topics  casually  or  minutely  dis¬ 
cussed,  which  suggest  the  names  of  our  most  cons])icuous  and 
intlueutial  authors  who  have  given  them  ])rominenct‘,  and  w'hicli 
embody  without  doubt  the  |K‘euliar  and  urgent  (juestious  iu 
philosiiphy  and  religion  which  are  now'  agitating  the  minds  ot 
our  most  thoughtful  and  c'arnest  [students.  It  is  emphatically 
a  l>ook  for  the  times.  Mr.  Hayne  has  felt  deeply,  and  p<aidcnMl 
uttentiv'ely  thost'  difficidties  which  he  knew  were  pressing  on 
the  heart  and  brain  of  the  men  of  his  own  ago,  whether  in  col- 
lej^'s  or  in  factoiios  ;  and  he  has  had  courage  to  ])ublish  his 
opinions  in  tlu'  hope  of  encouraging  them,  and  helping  them 
towanls  si'tthd  and  truthful  results.  It  is,  therefore,  a  Ix^w'k 
written  by  a  young  man  who  ex|X)unds  to  ns  w'hal  is  ]>r('tty 
generally,  though  |>erhaps  sihntly  felt  by  men  of  his  capacity 
and  class.  It  is,  morcMjver,  a  book  written  to  yming  nu‘n  by  one 
who  has  shown  entire  .s\'mpathy  with  them  in  thiir  aspirations 
and  inde|X'ndent  search  after  truth.  Such  a  Ixx^k,  Ix  ing  Iikewis<' 
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distin^ished  for  the  acuteness  and  freshness  of  its  six^culations 
and  the  jjraces  of  its  style,  must  be  read  with  avidity  by  youn<2^ 
Hit'll.  They  ''vill  find  in  it  the  very  subjects  whicli  have  excitetl 
their  attention,  honestly  and  lucidly  expounded,  ^lany  will  be 
thankful  for  the  instruction  and  j^uidanee  which  is  atforded  ; 
and  others,  if  not  always  carried  forward  to  our  author’s  conclu¬ 
sions,  will  rejoice  that  he  has  presented  these  to])ics  in  a 
suiiiniarv  form,  and  brought  sucli  candour,  zeal,  and  discijdined 
ability  to  the  discussion  of  them.  The  importance  of  tliis 
work,*  its  merits  and  demerits,  may  be  estimated  from  tliese 
introductory  remarks.  We  shall  endeavour  to  gain  for  it  the 
favourable  regard  of  our  readers,  and  to  pay  the  ‘‘  dues  of 
courtesy”  to  our  author  by  briefly  explaining  his  intentions  and 
his  plan,  and  by  appending  such  criticisms  as  we  dei'iii  most 
indispensable. 

We  must  condense  our  author’s  thoughts  like })emmican,” 
and  extract  only  a  few  of  the  multitudinous  remarks  straggling 
along  our  note  paper  if  we  fulfil  the  lloratian  edict,  “  (piiccpiid 
prax'ipies  esto  brevis.” 

The  first  words  of  the  Preface  serve  to  ex])lain  and  to  apologize 
for  the  varuxl  and  discursive  contents  of  the  book ;  they  are  as 
follow:— 


“Professor  ^NPPougall  remarks  on  the  too  extensive  diflusion  of 
the  idea  that  evangelical  religion  in  its  strict  personal  form,  comports 
ill  with  solidity  and  compass  of  intellect.  In  the  course  of  somewhat 
desultory  ri'ailing,  1  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  prevalence  of  the 
idea  ill  certain  departments  of  our  literature ;  and  it  occurn'd  to  me 
that  a  statement  of  the  Christian  view  of  the  individual  character, 
together  with  a  fair  representation  of  the  practical  embodiment  and 
working  of  that  character,  in  our  age,  might  not  be  unattended  with 
good.  With  the  first  idea  certain  others  became  graduallv  allied,  and 
cspcinaUy  it  seemed  to  me  imtiortant  that  the  position  and  work  ot 
t  hristiaiiity  as  a  social  and  reforming  agency  should  be  at  least  in 
outline  defined.” 


Since,  therefore,  the  author  w’as  bound  to  trace  the  influences 
of  Christianity  as  they  are  at  work,  both  on  the  individual  nature) 
01  man,  and  on  social  institutions,  we  easily  comprehend  why 
iiueh  a  variety  of  topics  came  under  his  review  :  and  from  this 
confession,  wo  further  learn  why  all  of  them  arc  exhibited  under 
the  new  aspects  they  are  lussumiiig  to  modem  inquiry.  In 
order  to  grasp  his  aim  most  ettectually,  and  to  illustrate  it  most 
clearly,  he  has  arranged  the  contents  of  the  volume  into  three 
which  are  respt'ctivelv  entitled  :  I.  Statement;  IT.  Kxpo- 
sition  and  Illustration  ;  111!  Outlook.  The  first  part  is  devoted 
to  speculation,  and  maintains  these  themes  in  two  respective 
chapters.  First,  that  the  Christian  religion  alone  gives  rational 
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satisfaction  to  tho  urn^ont  quest ioninprs  of  the  human  intelUx't ; 
and  a  complete  development  of  the  entire  system  of  the  human 
faculties.  Second.  That  the  (liristian  relip:ion  is  the  only  stable 
basis  on  whicdi  a  common  wealth  can  be  reari‘d.  'fhe  individual 
and  the  social  life,  therefore,  can  only  be  pertected  throup:h  the 
Christian  laith. 

A  rapid  analysis  of  the  first  chapter  will  show  our  autlutr’s 
bri'adth  of  view,  clearness  of  purpose,  and  fertility  of  resources. 
In  one  or  two  points  we  shall  corn'ct  and  supjdement  the  m(*ta- 
]diysical  o])inions  he  has  advanced,  in  order  that  we  luav 
strenp^then  imprep:nahly  his  noble  arpfument. 

Jle  bepfins  by  seekinp^  the  orip^in  of  that  anti-Christian  spirit 
winch  has  infeett'd  so  much  of  our  })resunq>tiv('  philosophy  and 
])(»pular  literature;  and  he  has  rip;htly  discovered  it  in  the 
tlatt(‘rinp^  doctrines  of  Ihintlu'ism.  These  doctriiu's  as  tluw  arc 
taup:ht  l)y  J^'ichte  and  Carlyh',  the  chief  a])ostles  of  this  creed, 
irradiate  fnun  the  central  doprma  of  Plan’s  divinity.  The  (  ssen- 
tial  princij)le  of  ihintheism,  as  it  is  broadly  asserted  by  Ihehte, 
“ever  is  the  p:lory,  worship,  and  divinity  of  man,”  and  from 
this  ])rinciple.  Carlyle  has  worked  out  a  piu’fect  scheme  (>i‘  l*an- 
th(‘ism  in  application  to  practical  life.  Ap:ainst  rantheism,  the 
one  point  to  be  established  from  which  all  else  follows,  is  tlic 
separate  and  juusonal  existence  of  a  Divine  Beinp:.  By  a  tine 
instructive  sympathy  with  the  temper  of  our  ap;e,  Mr.  Bayne  is 
h'd  by  ])r('t‘eix'nce,  to  develope  that  source  of  evidence  which  we 
believe  to  be  now  commandinp;  the  especial  notice  of  our  p:r(‘att'st 
relip^ious  philosophers,  thoup^h  he  has  been  the  tirst  explicitly 
to  announce  and  detine  it, — we  mean,  the  proof  of  the  existence 
t»f  (iod  which  is  drawn  trom  our  moral  nature.  After  some 
criticism  on  the  nature  and  functiens  of  conscience,  which, 
thoup:h  shri'wd  and  searehinpf,  is  very  defective,  and  would  have 
bt'cn  <;reatly  modilii'd  by  a  more  thoroup;h  converse  with  the 
subject,  he  methodi/es  tliis '^evidence  under  these  two  consider¬ 
ations  :  tlu'  last  of  which  he  thinks  mip^ht  be  (‘Xpanded  into  an 
irrt'fra^able  arj^ument.  I'irst.  The  human  consciousness  as 
revealinpf  itsell  in  history  has  borne  witness  to  the  tact,  that  it 
is  natural  for  man  not  to  regard  the  voice  of  conscience  as  tinal. 
The  monitions  of  conscience,  whether  they  witnessed  aj)proyal 
or  reproach,  liave  been  always  associated  with  the  belief  ot  a 
higher  Being,  whose  smile  has  brightened,  or  whose  frown  has 
darkeiUHl  the  soul.  Second.  e  are  compelled  by  an  original 
necessity  implanted  in  the  mind,  to  believe  in  the  existence  (>t 
a  sutlicient  cause  for  every  etiect  of  which  it  is  cognizant.  I  he 
monitions  ot  conscience  are  phenomena  for  which  wo  must, 
according  to  this  law.  assign  a  cause.  This  cause  is  God;  ac* 
cordingly,  tlie  historical  fact  just  mentioned,  is  at  once  confirmed 
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ami  explained.  This  is  the  nceossity  whieli  has  urprod  the 
human  mind  in  all  ages  to  seek  its  deity  without  itselt*.  AVe 
do  not  accept  this  latter  argument,  wliich  is  a  meta])hysical  blun¬ 
der.  The  whole  question,  however,  is  of  such  vital  importance, 
that  wo  have  postponed  our  remarks  upon  it  to  the  close  of  this 
article. 

Ihit,  if  God  exists  ?  How  can  the  Inlinite  One  reveal  Himself 
to  a  tinitc  mindP  The  Bible  has  antici})ated  and  contirms  the 
last  conclusion  of  philosophy,  viz.,  that  ‘‘a  God  understood 
would  be  no  God  at  all.  In  the  earliest  age  of  Bible-teaching, 
we  find  it  asked,  “  Canst  thou  by  scarcliiiig  find  out  God  ? 
Caiist  thou  find  out  tlie  Almighty  to  perfection  ? but  at  the 
same  time,  it  corroborates  and  responds  to  the  yet  more  ti’uthful, 
because  instinctive  conviction  of  the  heart  that  we  must  have 


some  knowledge  of  God,  and  some  way  of  access  to  Him.  Jesus 
Christ  says  ‘‘  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father,  and 
how  sayest  thou  then,  show  us  the  Father.’’  .Vnd  the  apostle 
Paul  professed  before  the  Athenian  sages,  his  ability  to  reveal  to 
them  Him  whom  they  had  'ujuGnuitlt/  worshi})ped.  ^Ir.  Bayne 
8ays,  according  to  the  Bible,  “  God  is  thus  revealed,  and  we  are 
al)le  to  approach  unto  Him;  first,  by  a  divine  intimation  that 


man  is  formed  in  the  image  ol  God ;  and,  second,  by  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Godhead  in  Christ  Jesus.”  This  second  doctrine, 


wliich  allirms  that  He  who  has  been  from  eternity,  the  Bevealer, 
the  Aoyor  of  the  Inscrutable  God,  has  also  declared  the  Father 
unto  us,  is  briefly,  but  aldy  expounded  by  Air.  Bayne,  lii  this 
doctrine  alone,  mysterious  though  it  be,  arc  the  cont  radictions  of 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  reconciled,  the  one  protesting  that 
God  cannot  be  known,  and  the  other  that  he  must  be  known. 
So  that  the  Christian  the  longer  he  meditates  upon  it,  is  pro¬ 
foundly  satisfied,  in  both  his  reason  and  his  faith,  and  delights 
in  that  mystery  which  answers  the  imperative  demands  of  these 
once  ojiposing  elements  of  his  complex  nature.  Through  Christ 
we  hold  converse  with  God.  This  brings  Afr.  Bayne  to  the 
solution  offered  by  Christianity  of  that  problem  of  the  individual 
life  which  is  discussed  bv  Fichte  and  Carlyle. 

Both  of  these  writers  Lave  depicted  in  ghastly  colours,  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  amid  convulsive  throes  and  indignant  loath¬ 
ing,  it  turns  away  from  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  trembh'S 
with  awe  before  the  infinite  mysteries  of  sorrow,  and  sin;  and 
retribution,  and  they  profess  to  tell  us  how  the  soul  may  emerge 
from  this  confusion  and  distress  to  noble  and  piTfect  manhood  : 
“  How  perfect  content  is  to  be  regaiiu'd  with  one’s  jiosition  in  the 
system  of  things  ;  how  love  is  again  to  suffuse  tiie  world,  and 
over  every  cloud  of  mysteiy  is  to  be  cast  a  bow  of  peace.” 

We  wish  that  Air. "Bayne  in  this  part  of  his  argument  had 
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thnnvni  back  the  mantle  of  his  rlietoric  and  unbarml  his  strong 
arm  to  deal  swifter  and  more  telling  blows  upon  his  antagonists. 
The  antics  of  his  language  occasionally  oj)press  and  enervate  his 
logic;  and  we  impatiently  ask  for  simpler,  bolder,  and  more 
impressive  statements  of  the  truth  which  he  believes.  It  is  said 
that  no  (hdineation  of  mortal  confusion  has  been  written  to  eom- 


r  on  “the  everlasting  .Xt),”  in  (arlvK‘’s 
:l  it  will  be  dilhcult  to  iind  another  deserip- 
tion  of  serene,  triumphant,  and  self- satisfied  repose  to  tapial  the 
exquisite  and  glowing  pictures  in  his  chapter  on  “  the  everlast¬ 
ing  Yes.^’  iUit  if  we  examine  the  reasons  which  liave  plunged 
poor  Teufelsdrdckh  into  the  seething  ocean  of  despair,  or  lilted 
him  again  to  rest  on  the  sunny  hills  of  heaven,  we  seem  to  he 
tracing  the  phantasi(‘s  of  a  dream,  or  listening  to  the  successive 
sobs  and  laughter  of  a  maniac.  Who  can  tell  why  Teulcls- 


pare  with  the  chapte 
“  Sartor  Ivesartus,”  am 


drdekh  is  so  affected  with  anguish  and  dismay  There  is  no 
guilt,  no  imperfection,  no  wrathful  Clod,  no  futui\‘  lu‘ll.  lie 
cannot  blame  hiiustdf ;  he  has  not  an  undeserved  and  inevital)ie 


fate  to  dread.  Why,  then,  should  he  be  wretclu'd'r  Ivjually 
vain  is  the  impiiry,  why  he  should,  suddenly  and  sponlane(>u>ly, 
become  so  calm  and  entranced  in  happiness.  Cdiristianity  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  this  meagre,  fantastic,  and  irrational  i)lii- 
losophy  which  contradicts  the  stern  and  inelfaccabh'  realities  of 
human  experience.  It  likewise  recognizes  a  p(‘riod  of*  nuaital 
sorrow,  and  a  subsequent  })eriod  of  forgiveness,  and  pi'acc,  and 
holy  obedience,  but  it  jdainly  enunciates  those  beliid's  which 
produce  these  mental  changt's,  and  challenges  mankind  to  say 
whether  thev  be  not  true  to  the  facts  of  consciousness,  and  do 
not  afford  a  sufheient  cause  for  the  consequent  effect. 

lloth  Fichte  and  Cailvle  tell  us  that  tlie  torment  or  fear 
endured  lu  the  first  stage  of  the  spiritual  life  is  only  “the  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  Ifivine  principle  within,  and  the  expression  of  its 
unrest  and  embarrassment  in  the  bonds  of  sense ;  but  wluaicc  it 


has  aris(*n  that  the  Divine  birth  must  agonize  us,  whv  the 
beginning  is  anguish,  when  joy,  which  is  the  companion  (►f  }ht- 
f(‘ction — the  guerdon  (d*  genius — is  the  progress  and  end,”  we 
learn  not  from  their  philosophv.  And  how  is  this  fear  (lisjM)scd 
of?  Wear  e  aware  of  no  voice  reaching  the  troubled  man  from 
heaven  to  whisper  of  pardon  and  invite  to  p(*ace;  we  sec  no 
hand  stri*tcluMl  t)ut  to  remove  sin  or  iinjiart  ]airity  by  one  tre¬ 
mendous  1‘lfort  of  will ;  no  li'iigthened  intelligible  note,  hut  hy 
an  abrupt  tluixotii*  inspiration,  he  rids  hiinsilf  of  terror,  and 
declares  that  it  hell  must  be  endureil,  it  must. 

As  Mr.  Dayne  obseryes,  there  is  something  fearfully  grand  in 
the  representation  of  man  raising  his  spirit,  in  comj)osur(‘  and 
disdain,  above  all  the  evils  of  this  lile,  and  of  a  possible  eternity, 
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Lilt  the  representation  is  even  poetically  lalse,  attributing  to 
„an  that  wiord  solemnity  which  Miltoii  vonluml  lo 
Unbo  to  the  proudest  of  the  fallen  aiiftels  aloiie. 

'  \\  lieii  wo  look  into  the  Christian  writinirs  alter  readin;^  these 
iiiplodrainalic  iictions  we  seem  to  have  awaked  Iroin  a  revone  to 
.  tiial  life  or  to  have  landed  on  the  solid  earth,  alter  floating- 
dd!  Vdddyand  eloudv  heights  utuler  a  full-blow.i  balloon. 
ThercMs  none  of  the  parade,  excitement,  and  deception  ol  poetij 
iu  them ;  every  statement  is  clear,  direct,  and  palpable.  >\  e 
•isk  Fichte  and  Carlyle  whence  conies  this  torineiit  ot  scll-acciisa- 
tion  and  alarm,  and  their  answer  cannot  be?  coiistriied  into 
iutelliiribililV-  Christianity  aihrms  that  it  arises  “  Iroin  a  seiiso 
of  imperfection  and  a  etinseioiisness  of  p:uilt,’’  and^  appimls  lor 
its  veiMcilv  to  the  consciousness  of  every  human  beinp:.  Ihese 
two  ])hiloJophies  ignore  the  latter  fact  altogether,  and  might  as 
well  therolbre,  ignore  the  human  soul  itsell,  im  whose  hehoot 
tliev  iiretond  to  philosophize;  for  what  other  fact  has  pierced 
the* soul  so  deeplv  with  torment,  or  streaked  the  scroll  oi  history 
with  such  dark  lines  of  tragic  and  eontiniious  woe  Hut  Cliris- 
tiaiiily  does  not  shrink  from  denouncing  man’s  guilt ;  it  probes 
and  discovers  the  actual  causes  of  his  wretchedness,  and  then  it 
unfolds  the  remedy ;  it  reveals  God  to  us — the  inliuite  source  ot 

all  perfection  and  blessedness.  ^ 

llis  limitless  glories,  wliieli  rise  and  untold  in  awlul  immensity 
before  us  as  we  draw  near  to  Him,  humble  and  yet  elevate  with 
inexpressible  rapture  the  mind  of  His  reverent  worshipper.  It 
reveals  to  us  Jesus  Christ  in  whom  God,  ihougli  unsearelmble  as 
regards  his  eternal  and  self-existent  ('ssenee,  yet  speaks  to 
men  and  eoinmuiueates  pardon;  a  present  suttieieiicy  ot  an  ,  am 
nroiniscs  of  future  endless  advaneenieiit.  W  hen  this  leve  a  loii 
is  believed  witli  the  solemn  and  impassioned  luitli— vvliieh  is 
alone  possible  eoneerning  a  subject  of  such  sublimity  and  serious 
|X)rsonal  concernment  (all  other  laith  is  illusive  and  deu(  )> 
see  how  peace — the  peace  ot  God  which  passeth 
standing — dawns  uiion  the  troubled  soul  with  uiieait  i  y  ^  ^  * 
n&ss  and  brightness  even  it  the  belief  be  grouin  css  an 
faUiiciuus.  Yet  there  is  sutlicient  cause  in  the  guun  uir  an 
hlcsseihiess  of  the  conceptions  which  it  involves,  and  w  iieh  are 
accredited  by  the  mind,  to  produce  that  haj)])y  result, 
can  say  that  it  is  fallacious,  when  it  corresponds  so  exactly  to 
(‘Verv  want  of  the  depravi'd,  ini})otent,  and  guilt)  sou  .  i  one 
but  lie  who  knew  with  perfect  aeciiraey  tiie  univei.sa  wan  s  o 
man  underlying  all  transient  dilfereiiees  oi  eoloai,  eus  oms,  a 
creed  could  have  devised  a  system  w  hich  eom[)re  leii  s  ai 

satistics  them  all.  .  .  .  .  • 

Carlyle  represents  the  exhausted  spirit  as  receiving 
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satistaction  aiul  rest,  by  iinl)ibin<2:  tlic  incensed  fumes  of  pride. 
lk‘in^  a  powerful  opiate,  they  exhilarate  and  stupify  tlu‘  soul, 
so  that  Teufelsdrbckh,  like  any  (’hinanian,  sinks  into  liis  eoueh, 
and,  after  a  whitf  or  two  of  self-eonj^ratulation,  is  wrapjud 
round  hy  ^or<j^eous  dreams,  wliich  banisli  lor  a  while  the 
sordid  realities  of  life.  Alas!  for  the  the  morning  ol* etiunitv, 
when  this  debauch  of  intoxicating  ])ride  is  over,  (’hristiaiiiiv 
humbles  the  soul,  and  does  not,  with  cruel  mockery,  turn  it 
back  u])on  itself  for  tlu‘  cure  of  that  misery  which  has  sprung 
from  its  own  impoteney,  but  it  reveals  to  us  an  inlinitely  ]>erle(.t 
God,  whose  love  is  the  light  of  the  universe,  wh(>  is  willing  to 
absolve  our  guilt  contraet(*d  against  Jlim,  and  to  supply  everv 
deticiency  of  our  imperfect  nature. 

Let  this  doctrine  of  ( ’liristianity  stand  in  its  majestic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  God,  and  its  blissi'ul  correspondence  with  thi‘  craving 
of  our  soul,  against  the  (exposition  of  Pantheism  by  (  arlyle,  and 
if  we  consider  them  both  as  splendid  and  delusive  romances, 
wholly  unfouiuh'd  in  fact,  the  former  comineiuls  itselt  to  our 
imagination  as  inconceivably  the  more  august  in  its  coiuriaion ; 
and  it  allures  our  alfection  by  a  more  gentle,  sacivd,  and  omni¬ 
potent  enchantment.  If  we  are  drivcm  to  the  allernativt',  and 
must  choose  one  or  the  other,  as  theories  of  the  sj)iritual  world 
resting  upon  ecjually  balanced  })robabiliti(‘s  oi* evidence,  it  is  surely 
a  nobler,  strongm*,  and  hap}>ier  faith  to  believe  that  wv  luv 
brought  into  reconciliation  and  eviudasting  uni»)n  with  the 
inlinitely  j)erlect  God,  than  to  worship  the  blind,  stunted,  sclf- 
condemiK'd,  and  miserable  Iragment  of  divinity  which  every 
man  is  said  to  carry  in  himself. 

Hut  are  the  probabilities  of  evidence  etpially  balanccHl  ?  Will 
any  man  compare  the  authority 'of  “  Sartor  lU'sartus  ”  as  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  spiritual  world,  with  the  Hiblei"  All  kinds  of 
evidence  are  aifordi'd  to  attest  the  revelation  of  Cliristianity ; 
and  if  these  are  accumulated  in  their  complexity  and  aggri‘gato 
form,  they  ])ress  the  mind  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  of  its 
(I trine  origin.  This  fact  is  forgotten  in  our  contentions  about 
(’hristianitv  and  rival  svstmns.  Thomas  Carlvle  thinks  and 
writi's  as  an  erring,  though  a  clever  man  ;  there  is  incont re¬ 
vert  ibh'  (‘vidence  aj)art  from  the  inherimt  value,  consistency, 
and  adapt(‘dnt'ss  of  his  truth,  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  speki' 
with  the  autlmritv  and  unfailing  truthfulness  of  (okI. 

Mr.  Payne  (‘oncliuhs  the  chapter  by  a  lew  fragmentary 
ri'inarks  on  the  four  topics.  First,  the  ethical  value  of  the 
C'hristian  theory  of  conversion,  in  that  ])recise  imiiit  whore  it 
contrasts  with  Pantheism.  Second.  The  mode  in  which  it 
traiupiillizcs  the  mind  which  is  agitated  by  a  sense  of  the  sor- 
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rowful  mysteries  of  human  destiny,  and  tlie  dark  paths  of 
divine  justice.  Third.  The  Christian  tlieory  of  work.  Fourth. 
The  Christian  theory  of  Heaven. 

AVe  have  followed  3Ir.  Bayne  through  his  argument  in  tlie 
first  chapter,  that  our  readers  may  learn  the  character  and 
tendency  of  his  work.  AVe  cannot  do  the  same  with  liis  second 
chapter,*  where  he  combats  the  doctrine  of  liero-worship  tauglit 
bv  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  ])roves  tliat  through  the  teaching  and 
moral  influences  of  Christianity  alone,  can  the  problem  of 
social  life  be  solved  ;  and  civilization  be  coni})leted  when 
freedom  and  law  are  harmonized  in  “the  unity  of  the  spirit.'* 
We  observe  here  the  same  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  the  same 
tact  in  the  disposition  of  his  argument,  and  tlie  same  general 
correctness  in  his  conclusions  as  in  the  first  chapter.  But  the 
vastness  and  intricacy  of  the  subject,  stretching  into  endless 
ramifications,  bitterly  expose  the  jioverty  of  his  reading  and  his 
practical  inexpiuience.  These  defects  will  be  rectified  by 
enlarged  study  and  commerce  with  the  world. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  general  tenor  of  his 
argument  is  sound,  and  we  admire  the  ])luck  and  strength 
which  enables  him  to  wrestle  lustily  with  his  burly  foe,  and  to 
throw  him  in  his  own  field.  The  instructions  of  a  wise  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  of  matured  experience,  will  amplify  and  correct  his 
argument  where  it  now  appears  jejune  and  detective. 

To  illustrate  the  positions  laid  down  in  these  two  chapters, 
Mr.  Bayne  has  written  six  brief  biogniphies  of  the  following 
persons,  John  Foster,  Thomas  Arnold,  Dr.  Chalmers,  John 
Howard,  AVilberforce,  and  Budget t,  the  successful  merchant. 
These  biographies  compose  the  second  part  entitled  Exposition 
and  Illustration;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  generally 
esteemed  the  most  interesting  and  profitable,  as  they  constitute 
the  largest  ])ortion  of  his  volume.  1I(‘  had  set  a  high  model 
before  himself  in  C*arlylc’s  biography  of  Burns,  and  it  is  the 
highest  commendation  to  say,  tliat  he  has  reproduced  many  of 
the  best  qualities  of  that  marvellous  literary  production.  Jlis 
style  is  much  improved  in  this  second  part.  It  occasionally  flags 
into  tame,  nerveless  monotony  in  pursuing  the  disquisitory 
arguments  that  commence  his  book  ;  but  no  sooner  docs  he  get 
among  these  men  whom  he  loves,  than  it  sjirings  up  into  elastic, 
and  graceful,  and  abounding  life.  The  fluency,  variety,  and 
flexibility  of  his  language  are  remarkable ;  it  is  sometimes 
patked,  and  terse,  and  grave,  as  though  written  by  a  promjit 
business  nitin,  and  sometimes  it  is  copious,  ornate,  and  musical, 
like  the  hymn  of  an  oriental  poet ;  and  these  differences  nicely 
harmonize  with  the  sentiments  he  wishes  to  express.  His  third 
pirt,  entitled,  f)utlook,  is  a  bi’ief  appendix  to  the  biKly*  of  the 
— von.  XI.  ^ 
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work,  and  contains  sonic  oaniost  thoughts  on  the  n<>(;rpssive 
niovcnu'iits  ol‘  ])(>sitive  ])]iilosophy  and  pantlieisin,  which  i>ivc 
])oint  and  jnactical  lu  ariii^  to  the  moral  purpose  of  tlu'  pro- 
Ci'dliiji:  parts,  and  deeply  inijiress  the  mind  with  the  ^o*ave 
importance  of  these  tojiies  which  Mr.  JJayne  has  brought  under 
our  review. 


Mr.  Ihiyne  will  pardon  us  if  wo  now  criticize,  witliout 
censoriousness,  the  defects  of  his  book.  Krgo  fuiii^ar 
vice  cutis.’’  Ist.  JIc  prodigiously  over-rates  the  caiuicitv, 
wisdiuu,  and  intiuence  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  Having  jiasstd 
througli  a  phase  of  meiitid  exjierieiice  in  which  ( iirlyh‘’s  inthi- 
eiice  predominated  over  his  inmost  thouglits,  and  held  him  in 
nlmost  servile  bondage,  he  thinks  tlu*  world  is  still  lying  }>al>ie(l 
under  that  thraldom  whence  lu*  has  escaped,  and  he  ha>tens  to 
destroy  the  giant  in  order  to  n‘lease  mankind.  Sonn*  six  or 
eight  vi'ars  iigo,  it  is  true  that  young  men  were  sinitti*n  with  a 


frenzy  for  Carlvle,  but  this  fever  has  died  awav  ;  and  while  num 
yet  womb*!*  at  the  fervtnir,  brilliancy,  and  terrilic  power  of  his 


imagination,  they  pity  the  unsoundness  and  aberrations  of  his 
intellect. 


The  whimsical,  unnatural,  and  impracticable  political  doc¬ 
trines  propounded  in  his  “  Latter  Day  1’amphh‘ts,”  and  the 
cold,  siu'ering,  blasphemous  scepticism  expressed  in  his  “  Lite  of 
Sterling,”  liave  allayed  the  enthusiasm  of  even  his  juvenile 
readers,  and  .stripped  him  of  his  once  formidabh*  “tail.” 

We  regret,  therelbre,  that  Mr.  Ihiyne  lias  sp(dv(‘n  in  such 
uulxmnded  terms  of  Carlyle’s  greatness,  and  that  he  has  im¬ 
puted  such  unwarranted  importance  to  his  opinions. 

2ndly.  Mr.  Ihiyne  often  speaks  with  a  tone  of  dogmatism 
and  deliaiice,  that  will  exasperate,  but  never  convince  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  In  truth,  his  peremptory  luannor  of  settling  very  com¬ 
plicated  ipiestions  by  two  or  tliiv'o  grandiose  sentences,  is  apt 
sometimes  to  excite  a  laugh,  llis  mind  is  very  (piick-sighti‘d 
and  impi*tuous  in  its  decisions;  and,  generally,  it  mu>t  ho 
grant  I'd,  these  decisions  are  just,  but  witli  the  haste  and  zeal 
natural  to  his  ti'inper,  there  is  allied  a  want  of  caution  and  ol 
due  respi'ct  for  the  opinion  of  others.  For  example:  the 
suumiary  method  in  which  iu*  imagines  lie  has  everlastingly 
settled  the  question  of  cliurch  and  state  alliance,  however  it 
may  satisty  his  Free  (’hurch  brethren  in  Scotland,  will  ap[)car 
absurd  and  presumptions  to  the  churchmen  and  noncontorinists 
iu  Faigland. 

drdly.  W  Idle  i’homas  Carlvle  has  exercised  predominant 
iutlueiu’e  over  Mr.  I  lay  lie’s  spt'culativo  opinions,  it  will  be  app:i- 
reul  to  all  his  readers,  that  l)e  tiuincey  is  the  master  whose 
style  ho  has  labouivd  to  catch  in  giving  artistic  expression  to 
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these  opinions.  All  the  excellences  of  his  style  are  formed  u|X)n 
a  sedulous  study  of  Do  (iuincey.  We  can  sympathize  with 
him  ill  his  admiration  for  the  elaborate  eloixance,  the  tinished 
beauty  of  that  author’s  compositions.  The  ])urity,  lustrousnoss, 
and  ethereal  majesty  of  Do  (iiiincey’s  writiiiji:,  always  remind 
us  of  the  ma^niticent  water-temi)le  described  by  Southev,  in 
which  blue  ^leaminj^  pillars  of  water  were  overarched  by  glassy 
cas(*ade8,  which  Ix'anied  with  every  rainbow  colour,  and  around 
this  editice  was  showered  a  torrent  of  spray,  wliich  glisteiu'd 
aud  playi'd  in  the  sunbeams  like  a  fluttering  silvery  veil.  Hut 
De  (iuineey’s  style  is  an  emanation  of  his  sjnrit,  which  cannot 
be  borrowed  and  oracclully  worn  ly  others.  Wo  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Mr.  Hayne  has  benumbed  and  weakened  his  compo¬ 
sition  by  attempting  such  a  eloso  imitation.  We  like  his 
writing  best,  when  he  is  carried  away  by  a  natural  impulse  to  a 
freer  and  rounder  utterance  than  his  wont.  iVnd  we  are  con¬ 


vinced  that  an  alternative  study  of  Hurke’s  writings  would  give 
robustness  aud  healthful  simplicity  to  Mr.  Hayne’s  style,  wliich 
he  has  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  the  ex([uisito  glossy  finish  of 
De  (luiiiccy’s  sentences :  at  any  rate,  he  should  omit  no  labour 
to  culture  that  gift  of  language  with  which  he  is  pnveminently 
endowed,  and  to  impress  his  composition  with  the  incxpungeable 
mark  of  his  own  genius. 

Wo  subjoin  our  remarks  on  ^[r.  Hayne’s  two  arguments 
given  in  proof  of  the  Heing  of  a  (Jod. 

We  believe  with  Mr.  IJayiie  tliat  it  will  be  the  greatest 
achievement  in  ethics  to  evolve  tlie  fact  of  (rod’s  existence  from 
the  consciousness  of  the  human  mind, — to  sliow  that  this  fact  is 
involved  in  the  constitution  of  our  moral  nature,  and  in  the 


necessary  comlitions  of  its  activity.  When  this  problem  is 
solved,  the  attempt  of  Descartes  to  n'st  the  first  fact  of  the 
universe  upon  the  infallible  basis  of  consciousness  will  be  accom¬ 


plished.  The  “religious”  faith  of  Kant  and  bdehte,  which  they 
excluded  from  metajihysics  as  irrational,  though  they  accepted 
it  as  true,  will  be  harmonized  with  reason  as  forming  one  of  its 


constituent  elements ;  and  articulate  utterance  will  be  given  to 
that  dumb  religious  instinct  which  has  universally  compelled 
niankind  to  believe  in  the  intelligent,  self-determining  (rod  or 
gods.  This  instinct  upholds  the  faitli  of  ])ious  millions  who 
need  no  further  evidence  in  its  sujiport,  ami  during  the  season 
of  trial  exposes  the  disbelief  of  the  atheist  or  pantlioist  to  be  a 
mere  assumption  and  sham,  which  belies  the  deep,  indelible  con¬ 
viction  of  his  soul,  that  a  personal  (rod  exists.  We  expect,  and 
l>elieve,  that  this  vast  and  sublime  argument  will  soon  be  elabo¬ 
rated  and  consummated  by  a  fitting  man. 

The  first  consideration  offered  by  Mr.  Bayne  is  an  historical 
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fact,  and  not  a  philosophical  principle.  It  only  states  what  the 
metaphysician  must  explain.  An  atheist  will  admit  the  fact, 
that  men  generally  believe  in  an  unseen,  ])owerfiil,  and  personal 
Jieing,  with  whom  they  are  most  intiinat(‘ly  c(»nnectcd,  and  to 
whom  they  are  sonndiow  accountable.  I'his  ludicf  linds  rcadv 
admission  into  the  infant’s  mind,  and  soon  suggests  itself  even 
to  an  untaught  child.  It  prevails  and  rules  with  despotic  power 
over  the  debased  minds  of  barbarians.  It  awakens  in  iierv 
horror,  armed  with  sudden,  unn'asoned,  in\‘pressible  conviction, 
amid  the  deepening  shades  (d‘  death,  when  they  gather  round 
the  life-long  atheist.  Ilow  men  thus  readily,  instinctively,  and 
tenaciously  believe  in  the  (lod  or  gods,  is  the  (piestion  which 
the  metaphysician  must  answer;  he  must  trace  and  unlold  the 
secret  principles  of  the  mind  which  infallibly  ])rodiice  this 
result.  Does  the  metaphysical  law  mentioned  by  ^Ir.  llayne  in 
his  .scccmd  consideration,  give  the  required  explanation.  .Mani- 
lestly  not.  AVhen  we  spc'ak  of  the  judgments  of  consei(‘nce, 
and  the  appro])riate  emotions  attached  to  them,  W(‘  must  recol¬ 
lect  that  conscience  merely  denotes  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
does  not  (‘xist  apart  from  the  mind  any  more  than  the  faculty 
of  reason  or  of  taste,  d  he  mind  itself  is  a  (h‘tormining  or  linal 
cause — a  cdHsd  causfUifi.  When  conscience  ap])roves  or  condemns 
any  action,  a  strange  and  solemn  intluence  is  felt  to  belong  to 
its  decision,  which  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  its  supremacy, — 

“  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all.” 


but  if  asked  the  cause  of  that  moral  judgment,  we  must  reply 
— t]i(‘  mind  itself.  Fdse  what  were  the  meaning  of  the  words 
.sy7/-approval,  and  .sy7/-cond(‘mnation.  .lust  as  the  mind  is  able 
to  judge  concerning  the  truth  of  propositions,  and  the  beauty 
of  material  objects,  so  it  is  endow('d  with  the  higher  lacully  of 
judging  concerning  the  moral  value  of  voluntary  actions,  and 
as  there  are  secret  and  universal  principles,  which  originati'  and 
dir(‘ct  the  nu*ntal  ])ritce.ss  oi*  judging  upon  truth  and  b(*auty, 
so  there  are  innate  principles  which  determine  tlu'  mind  in  its 
moral  judgments.  It  is  tlie  task  of  metaphysicians  to  lay  bare 
the  action  and  inter-action  <d'  these  formative  principles  or  laws, 
but  in  every  instance — intellectual,  aesthetic,  or  moral — the  im¬ 
mediate  and  tnoper  cause  of  the  given  judgment  lies  within  the 
mind  itself.  The  judgment  ol‘  conscience  is  the  linal  authority 
to  the  human  soul,  but  yet  it  proceeds  from  that  vi*ry  soul 
which  Is  mysteriously  urg(‘d  to  obey  its  own  behests.  Wo 
cannot,  thendbre,  attribute  the  monitions  (d*  conscience  inime- 
diately  to  (liul  as  their  cause,  anv  more  than  we  attribute'  to 
him  the  phantoms  of  imagination,  or  the  convictions  of  truth: 
all  are  the  j)roductsof  an  independent,  free,  and  self-determining 
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soiil,  wliieh  retains  in  its  essential  IVeedoni  •in.l  .=,.]»• .  «;  • 
the  impressed  likeness  of  (iod.  ‘  ■  ‘  “•■‘"•ftieieney. 

Mr.  Jiayne’s  eonsiderations  tlius  fall  shm-f  ,vt'  <i  •  ^  , 

mark.  The  lirst  .states  the  faet  that  l  e  vX  >  r  ' 
uiiiversnllv  (loonK'd  the  voice  of  (iod-  U  fonscioiKv  is 

«,v  ,1,0  n,c,.  .No t  ,.:«:..o;o,^ 
that  we  are  l.roufflit  into  nio.st  Jinixiniate  reh.tion  w i  ,  t 
tliat  we  are  most  profonndiv  impre.ssed  with  the  fief""t’t"i'' 

e.xisteneethroufthourniorarnature-  Imt  l.ith,.,.  f  •  ‘ 

mental  evideneo  of  natural  theolo^v  ’has  no*  ,  ,  I'xperi- 

formularized.  ftoiogv  has  not  heen  elucidated  and 

M  »*r  ,0  io.„o 

in« 

Ih'tlbronrTicuhiet'T^^  ‘'"'<'"1  Properties, 

are  all  nnJd  !o  tt  cent  a  wl  I  “1’'";' 

AVhm  pi-edeterniined  and  unchano-in-  laws 

forced  upon  urthaH, convietion  is 

"I'on,  accord in’o.  o  |.!i  as 

>'}'  on  a  desert  "heath  '  '''l’  'r  ‘V'*'!'  *'  "  1’'*'’^''^ 

afibrded  in  this  e■.«,^  ’  .  '*7^’  l'>''‘oiseh-  th(>  same  evidence  is 

•offv.  Xeitli,,.-  tl.o  ’  c'^'i  ’  ‘'^“'"Plos  of  natural  theo- 

oriffinated  in  our  el  ‘  <l'«P"«>‘'oi'  have 

a  l‘><-her  i.ower  we  mmst  a.scriho  them 

'ouslv  adapted  the,  *‘T  marvel- 

ortSidzmimw?'”'':”*-"'’,  ">  *^0 

thorof  well  as  in  other  organiz(*(l  hi'ings. 

«•<'  are  ins  am W  P-per  function  of  any  faculty, 

that  snecifio  ’  ‘^^suied  that  it  was  formed  hy  our  .Maker  lor 

Sanction  be  vil)hate(r’  purpose  is  tliwarted,  if  that 

of  iudlleef''"*^''""  <^""■‘*'•'01100  is  manifest.  Other  faculties 

nivnv  <‘xercised  on  loreign  and  ini]>eivsonal  ohjecf.s, 

frcH'  symbols;  but  oonscicnce  only  judges  the 

authoritv  jiersonal  will.  The  will  lias  the 

»  o  iiii^ht  over  all  other  ])art.s  r>f  our  .spiritual  nature. 
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Conscience  holds  the  authority  of  rip:ht  over  its  executivii 
power.  Conficicnce  is  thus  tlie  sii])reine  pmniiinix  l>riiici|)lc‘  in 
man.  Seated  on  its  lofty  throne,  and  swiftly  approvinu:  or  con¬ 
demning  whatever  issues  from  the  will,  whether  it  he  sjH)kcii 
witli  the  tongue  and  acted  by  the  hand,  or  liiddeu  in  the  sihtcI 
current  of  thought  and  desire,  its  judgments  are  ielt  to  hoar  a 
pi‘culiarly  solemn  import,  and  an  unquestioned  authority.  It 
is  a  fact  of  univ(‘rsal  consciousness,  that  a  strong  obligation  is 
laid  upon  man  to  acc(']>t  and  follow  its  verdict.  We  now 
understand  why  the  decisions  of  conscience  are  so  naturally  and 
g(‘nerally  attributed  to  God.  The  relation  of  the  conscience  to 
the  piTsonal  will, — the  authority  and  constraining  intlin'iicc 
that  accompany  its  judgments,  Indong  to  the*  constitution  of  the 
mind,  and  therefore  express  the  purpose  of  (Jod.  lie  willed 
that  conscience  should  hold  the  supreme  position,  and  exert  the 
paramount  authority  over  the  entire  soul,  and  then't'ore  its 
authority  represents  Jlis.  'fhe  ))rinciples,  according  to  which 
conscience  opiuates,  were  im])lanted,  and  therefore  conscience, 
in  each  particular  instance,  dcc/arfs  the  will  of  Him  who,  with  a 
free  will,  has  given  us  those  moral  laws  which  should  regulate 
our  freedom,  ^iothing  can  be  ])lainer  than  that  it  is  the  design 
of  our  ^lakcr  that  conscience  should  reign  in  the  soul,  and  that 
the  principles  of  its  government  are  derived  immediately  from 
Him,  80  that  men  are  l)ound  to  believe  the  voice  of  conscience 
to  be  the  voice  of  God.” 

Hut  why  should  men  be  more  powerfully  impressed  when 
they  know  that  God  has  formed  their  conscience,  and  that  it 
ojKU’ates  according  to  the  laws  which  lie  must  have  assigiud  to 
it,  than  when  they  know  that  lie  has  framed  trees  and  worlds; 
and  that  they  likewise  exist  and  have  their  being  acc(nding  to 
the  laws  lie  has  im]>ressed  u])on  them.  In  other  words,  why  is 
it  that  we  are  moved  and  awed  by  the  fact  of  God’s  existence 
mainlv  through  our  moral  nature. 

1st.  It  is  only  through  conscience  we  know  God  to  be  a 
moral  being.  The  cause  must  alwavs  eontain  the  elfect.  Ho 
who  has  taught  us  to  discriminate  right  from  wrong,  must  he 
able  himself  to  do  the  same.  The  principles  of  our  moral  nature 
are  derived  from  Him,  and  therefore  are  possesse<l  by  Hiio.. 
Such  is  the  sublime  and  conclusive  logic  of  Ibdy  Scri])turo. 
“  He  that  planteth  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear ‘f  He  that  formed 
the  eye,  shall  he  not  set' ?  He  that  teacheth  them  knowledge, 
shall  He  not  knt)w  In  looking  up>n  the  material  universe, 
we  only  dist'over  ])r<Hd*s  ol  the  iHKj/it  and  trisdoni  of  Cbxl.  1  he 
revidutious  given  there  of  His  “eternal  power  and  tJodhead 
are  stupi'iidous  and  insulferably  glorious ;  but  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  ot  our  mind  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  moral  excellence 
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as  a  more  sublime,  .nvlul,  an.l  ,„I„n,l,lo  ..itril.ute  than  (ho  skill 

oT  ti^unhiS;  Ti  :iiirl/'‘i£ 

and  vaslness  of  their  perfection.  ]|e„ee  it  ariselomralT'llls 
Hum,  and  •‘cry  out,  <  Holy,  Ihdy.  Iloly,  la.rll  HoHi 

;^ud.  Jt  i.s  Ihroufj-h  conscience  that  the  fact  of  Hod’s  existenco 
Ls  pres.sed  iii)oii  us  us  one  of’  ,  i  unco 

aflecliiiff  the  entire  scheme  of  duty  and  hlv/d''*’ 
coiisi'qiicnces.  His  existence  iiiorliV'l!  i  •  ,  ' *  tremendous 
lie  were  such  as  l-ip  Z  s  ‘lemcl  and  forprottcu  if 

to  he;  hut  this  is  iln^ZK^^ 

rs 

belief  in  the  Jlei  i-vol  tJo  Z’  ’"tensity  to  ou'r 

and  supreme  oh  i;:^  o^^^t  TZ 

guilt,  the  aftoni,.stf  re  noZ  and  /}  V  r  1''m 

within  the  .^oul  which  i«  -  !  V  \  ,  ’■‘‘tnihution,  brood 

claim  o'el  oim  e  il ec  ‘re  ’“*<1 

tixed  according  to  Jlis  avlnrd" 

ti«il’8"exi"tenTO  whim ‘c  "  '-‘l  "’’I'’  tl’«  Inct  of 

with  it  V  ‘^^^I'^i^leratioiis  like  these  are  eonneeted 

maarkl!*  "I’l"  ‘"'ftgest  some  other 

source  of  ovidenL  wl.intT'  -'''’  ’’"t  more 

Jst  Y. ’"  tbo  "’ornl  nature  of  mail, 

ixnver  is  the  (inlvT* "  8U|K>rnatural 
WrtuoZ  prh.  iV  "•  '/‘J'""''’  “'"‘I''  '-  ’■"’'"'•"‘o 

is  essomiil  to  the  ,  "  tomjitations  of  vice.  FaiVt  in  Uod 

'i’he  ^H*rii)turo^  .  t'iirnest  eultunt  of  our  moral  nature, 

pisiiivolv  or  "’*'inl*  's  e.xcmpliticd  either 

just  shiil  r  ‘'f'‘**'';‘',l.'' I'.V  every  man  in  tiic.so  words;  “ 'I'li,. 

‘bo  conl^;;%'^>,/^^  J>r.  Arnold,  has  forcibly  stated 

nn  the  hvnoth  *  '  “  l-'Ot  "  "um  live 

.  pothesis  that  there  is  no  God,  the  practical  results 
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will  bo  bad,  /.  (\,  a  man’s  bosottiii"  and  constitutional  laults 
will  not  be  checked,  and  some  ot*  the  noblest  feelinp^s  will  be 
unexercised  ;  so  that  it*  he  bo  right]  in  his  opinions,  truth  and 
goodness  are  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  ialsidiood  is 
more  tavourable  to  our  moral  perfections  than  truth,  which 
seems  the  most  monstrous  conclusion  which  the  human  mind 
can  possibly  arrive  at.”* 

2nd.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  as  men  become  more 
conscientious  in  their  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  their  faith  in 
the  existence  of  a  C»od  becomes  a  more  intimate,  valued,  and 
settled  conviction.  In  exact  proportion  to  their  moral  pn\gress 
does  this  f<(ifh  grow  in  its  power  and  assurance  within  the 
heart  ;  and  this  n'sult  does  not  arise  from  an  iiuu’cased  acipiain- 
tance  with  logical  and  external  evidences,  but  a  now  source  of 
internal  evidence  has  bc('n  opened  up,  the  light  of  which 
outshines  and  darkens  the  light  of  all  other  evidences  combim  d; 
so  that  a  good  man  will  arise  with  a  conviction  of  certainty, 
stronger  even  than  his  belief  in  his  own  existence,  there  must 
be  a  fiod. 

We  should  like  to  unfold  the  different  elements  of  this  new 
conviction,  but  our  space  forbids  us  to  attempt  more  than  to  noti' 
down  these  thoughts. 


The  man  who  has  lifted  the  scope  and  purpose  of  his  life  above 
the  examples  of  society  and  the  cravings  of  his  sensitive  nature, 
— who  has  determined  at  all  cost  and  hazard  to  do  only  what  is 
right,  is  oppressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the  weakness,  lone¬ 
liness,  and  insulliciency  of  his  spirit  in  the  task  before  him  ; 
but  from  this  gloomy  consciousness — as  flame  from  smoke — a 
joyful  faith  in  the  presence  and  available  strength  of  (iod  is 
Imrn.  Thi'i  faith  is  grasped  by  the  soul  as  its  oidy  hope  and 
life;  and  it  is  a  faith  justifled  by  philosophy.  How  would  (iod 
indicate  to  man  the  narrow  path  of  rectitude  unless  he  were 
willing  to  lead  and  guide  him  therein 

2iully.  As  our  moral  nature  is  purified,  the  soul  attains  higher 
coiu'eptions  of  Moral  Perfection  ;  it  is  often  entranced  with  tliese 
visions  of  spiritual  loveliness,  and  ycani><  to  be  itself  clothed 
with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Whence  come  these  conceptions 
of  what  has  never  been  witnessed  save  once  on  earth*:'  Tlud 
j)erfection,  which,  the  mind  contemplates,  finds  no  embodiment  in 
any  human  life;  and  hcace  the  good  man  believes  it  to  exist  in 
the  unseen  (lod.  Now,  without  assenting  to  the  axiom  ot 
Oescartes,  that  the  distinct  idea  of  (jlod  proves  His  existence,  or 
that  the  idea  of  such  holiness  proves  its  existence,  yet  we  can 
readily  understand  why,  as  his  conceptions  bei'ome  more  vivid 
and  blisslul,  the  good  man  is  iiicreasinglv  assured  that  tlu'V  arc 
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realized  in  God.  God  has  gifted  him  with  the  eapaeitv  of 
imagining  a  perfection  wliieli  lias  no  arelietvpe  on  eurtli’;  lio 
must  liimself,  tlierefore,  since  the  cause  contains  the  effect 
possess  that  perfection  wliich  lie  enables  the  mind  of  Ilfs  crea- 
turc  to  conceive. 

8r(lly.  Without  faith  in  God  tlierc  is  no  comprehensive  ])iir- 
posc  tliat  could  act  like  a  lens  to  bring  into  one  focus,  and  to 
gi^e  intensity  to  all  the  aspirations  ot  a  conscientious  man.  As 
these  aspirations  increase,  he  becomes  more  conscious  of  tliis 
imperious  want,  and  is  impelled  to  hvVwyc  in  a  (hxl  who  com¬ 
prehends  all  excellence,  and  irhose  will  is  the  fountain  of  all 
virtue.  hon  this  laith  is  possessed,  his  strenuous  exertions 
jitei  jiertect  \iitue  are  not  scattered  and  disjointc'd — one  inir- 

pose  combines  them  into  a  sublime  unitv— he  labours  onlv  to 
servo  Ills  God. 

4thly.  Tlic  good  man  increasingly  feels  the  solemn  obligation 
ot  conscience,  and,  in  fact,  can  explain  why  such  grave  import- 
anco  IS  given  to  its  judgments.  If  a  man,  save  the  exist¬ 
ence  ot  a  moral  God,  leels  the  grasp  of  conscimice  on  his  heart, 
c  must  ask  with  trembling— A\dio  gave  it  such  territic  power? 
and  nothing  will  withstand  or  gainsay  tlu'  aiiswcu-  which  Hashes 
like  ail  inspiration  on  the  mind— It  is  God.  If  these  judgments 
ot  conscience  were  mereti/  the  fancies  of  a  crazed  imagdmdion  or 
he  indoctrinated  maxims  of  the  schools,  they  would  never  press 
theiiisevcs  with  such  absolute  authoritif  on  the  mind ;  they  can¬ 
not  be  escaped,  however  much  the  mind  is  disposed  to  dYsputc 
or  spurn  them.  Again,  if  we  bedieve  in  (iod,  the  restrained  and 
la  1  u  seiMce  ot  abstract  duty  is  changexl  into  tlu'  simntaneous 
and  happy  obedience  of  a  child  to  his  fathm*.  The  light  of 
nine  o\e  dawns  upon  his  sonl ;  and  immortalitv,  with  its 
homes  ot  peace,  is  unveih'd  bedbre  us. 

e  know  that  tlu'se  are  not  direct  proofs  of  the  being  of  a 
Hit  t  lei  prove  that  the  Soul  ot  JIan  in  its  very  structure, 

‘  H  in  capacity  and  desire  ivliicli  it  iiossesses,  is  adaiited 

jinrl  great  fact,  so  that  it  is  jierfectly  satistied 

ana  developed  only  when  the  existence  in  (iod  is ‘believed, 
e  earn,  also,  from  these  considerations  why  a  man  who  enjoys 
le  gioiMiig  tulness  of  power  and  blessedness  which  this  faith 

tli-^r?.  ^ who,  therefore,  is  experimentally  assured 

tilt  1  IS  the  indispensable  condition  of  this  spiritual  life,  he- 
onies  so  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  ‘Giod  exists,’^  that 
>  0  lei  neither  his  own  existence  nor  that  of  the  world — 

t  equa  1}  certain  to  him.  In  that  highest  fact  all  that  consti- 
If ’Tl  world’s  existence  and  his  own  is  involved, 

in  des^^'  the  universe  is  darkened,  and  liis  soul  collapses 
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Art.  V. —  The  Tlhistraird  llauil-hool'  of  Architecfurc.  Hv  Tamos 
FiTgusson.  2  vols.  ^Iiirmy.  1S55. 

Tiikrk  exist  already  in  our  language'  several  works  which  pru- 
less  to  give  short,  eoncist*,  and  ]K>|)ular  statements  of  tlu'  eharac- 
teristies  of  the  ditfen'iit  schools  of  Architecture;  hut  wliicli, 
unlortunately,  are  tar  from  fultilling  the  promises  convewiel  in 
their  titles.  It  was,  tlu‘rt*fore,  with  a  fee'ling  akin  to  im])aticncc 
that  we  expect('d  the  a])jH'arance  of  Mr.  I'ergusson’s  1  land-hook, 
80  long  and  so  liberally  advc'rtizcd.  Tliere  was,  moreover,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  ])revious  history  of  ^Mr.  Fergusson  of  a  natun'  to 
invest  the  a])])earanee  of  his  long-ex])ected  W(»rk  with  unu'^md 
inteix'st  ;  for  his  travels  had  furnished  him  with  op])ortiiniiie‘s of 
studyinir,  on  the'  spot,  the  ])hysical  conditions  which  weai'  likely 
to  modify  the  outward  exprc'ssion  of  society  manifested  hy  its 
buildings,  and  his  extensive  reading  was  known  to  hav(‘  stored 
his  mind  with  the  means  of  comparing  these  various  jdiases  ot‘ 
the  develo])ment  of  our  intc'llect.  After  an  inexplicahh*  delav, 
Mr.  1  'ergusson’s  Handbook  has  a])])eared,  and  W(‘  coniess  can¬ 
didly  that  its  ])(‘rusal  has  lu'en  to  us  a  source  of  gn'at  and  hitti'r 
disap]»ointment.  rndouhtc'dly  there  is  much  skill,  rc'search, 
and  industry,  displaycul  in  the  collection  of  the  materials  which 
lorm  the  sta]de  of  tliis  work  ;  but  it  is  even  still  less  wmlliy  of 
the  naiiK' of  a  lland-l)ook  of  Aridiit('cture  than  such  works  as 
(iwilt’s  “  l•]ncyclo]);edia,^’  inliniti'ly  less  than  Kamee's  “  Ilistoire 
de  rArchitecture,^’  Hatissier's  llistoiri'  d(*  I’Art  ^lonunuMital,  ’ 
or  in  a  more  cfuitracted  sphert'  than  Peyre’s  “  flannel  de  TAr* 
chitc'ctun*  Peligieuse  du  Moyen  Age,’’  notwithstiniding  Mr. 
FVrgussoirs  comh'innation  of  tlu  in. 

Ilefore,  however,  stating  our  reasons  for  thus  taking  excej)tion 
to  the  artistic  details  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  ho(d\,  wi'  would  heg  to 
H'cord  our  ])i‘ot('st  against  the  verv  incorrect  grammar,  the  had 
style,  and  tlu'  awkward  turns  of  ]dirase  whicdi  abound  in  (‘verv 
])ageof  this  ambitious  work.  We  had  ho])ed  that  had  grammar 
had  been  the  especial  ])rerogativ('  of  government  documents, 
and  that  the  monopedy  of  that  defect  had  hc'cn  retaiiu'd  for  the 
hills  ]>resent('d  hy  cabinet  ministers,  or  for  blue  books  published 
by  the  recently  created  governmc'iit  commissioners.  Alas  I  31r. 
fergusson  has  ])roved  tliat  it  is  ]>ossible  even  to  rival  Hr.  Waller 
Lewis  in  the  manm'r  in  which  the  Fnglish  language  may  he 
distorted  ;  and  he  has  ado])ted  a  stylo  whi(*h  mav  sc'rvc'  to  k('e|) 
in  countenance'  the  worst  ])roductions  of  the'  Hoard  ot  Health. 
The  mannc'r  in  which  the  “  Hand-book  of  Architecture.*’  ha" 
been  “  got  up,  ’  to  use'  a  trade  exj)ression,  is  also  as  object ioiiahle 
as  the  style  ot  Air.  Fergusson's  composition  ;  and,  without  l>ciiig 
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hq>crcritioal,  wo  bolicvo  that  wo  aro  jiistitiod  in  protostin^ 
against  tho  Ibrni  under  which  this  work  has  Ixvn  ])rosontod  to 
the  public.  It  is  very  badly  printed;  tlio  ink  and  paj)or  aro 
such  as  oiiji:ht  novor  to  havo  boon  used  in  a  book  intended, 
avowedly,  to  servo  as  a  text-book,  d'horo  is,  moreover,  somo- 
tliiiiir  equivocal,  at  least,  in  tho  imniner  in  which  the  wood- 
cuts  ciiiiTavod  lor  ^Ir.  Murray’s  other  publications  aro  made  to 
“coldly  lurnish  forth  the  illustrations  of  a  work  asserted  to  be 
oriirinal.  This  may  be  an  ordinary  procec'dinir  in  tho  trade,  but 
there  is  an  expression  in  pa<^o  xi  of  the  prc'faci'  so  obscurely 
worded,  that  unless  particular  atttmtion  wore  ])aid  to  its  con¬ 
struction,  it  would  ])rodnc('  the  impression  that  “jdl  the  wood- 
cuts”  wore  “  expri'ssly  (‘xeentod  for  the  work  and  wo  would, 
therefore,  ur^o  Mr.  Ferf^usson,  or  Mr.  .Murray,  to  remove 
the  appearance  of  bad  faith  whicli  this  st'cond  use  ot*  tho 
cuts  in  question  must  ])roduco.  Mr.  hVr'j^usson  has  himsidf 
laid  such  stn'ss  iqxm  tho  i^onnino  charact('r  and  tho  cor¬ 
rectness  of  tho  illnstrations  of  his  work,  that  the  species 
of  delusion  to  which  wo  havo  alluded  becomes  tho  more 
start  lino;. 

Nevertheless  tho  dilliculty  of  produeino;  a  work  of  tho  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mr.  hVr^usson’s  Hand-book,  and  tho  merit  of  sueeoed- 
iiifT  to  tho  ('xtont  which  ho  has  done,  are  so  ^reat,  that  we  fool 
considerable  hesitation  in  calling  attimtion  to  tho  oirors  that 
gentleman  has  fallen  into.  He  inviti'S,  however,  with  sueli 
candour  and  tnu'  love  for  his  art,  tho  criticisms  of  fair  and 
impartial  readers  that  it  appc'ai’s  to  ho  onr  duty  to  point  out 
what  we  consider  to  be  tho  (lofecfs  in  an  attempt  otherwise  so 
commendable.  It  would  bo  as  dilficult,  perhaps,  to  follow  him 
into  all  tho  details  of  the  subject  as  to  wi’ito  a  similar  work. 
Our  observations,  therefore',  will  only  apjdy  to  the  general  ])rin- 
cqdes,  or  to  the  broad  historical  developTuent  of  tho  art  as 
sketched  by  ^Ir.  h’org^usson  himself,  and  more,  indee'd,  to  the 
personal  opinions  he  ex])r('sses  in  his  ])reface  and  introduction, 
than  to  th(^  substance  of  tho  historical  part  of  tho  work.  o 
believe  that  it  is  more  necessary  thus  to  dwell  on  what  may  be 
calk'd  Mr.  Ferp^nsson’s  articles  of  faith,  Ix'canse  witli  all  sinei're 
nien,  such  as  ho  is,  fundanu'ntal  ]>rinciples  modify  tlio  appre¬ 
ciation  of  external  plienonH'iia  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  enable 
u^,  Iroin  tln>  general  principles  they  adopt,  nearly  to  ])r('dicatc 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  describe  what  they  see. 

Mr.  Fergusson  states  that  tho  ohjoct  of  his  work  is,  “  by 
sup])lving  a  succinct  but  popular  account  of  all  the  principal 
buildings  of  tho  world,  to  condense  within  tlie  coTiipass  of  two 
small  Volumes  tho  essence  of  tho  information  contaim'd  in  the 
IX)nderou8  tomes  composing  an  architectural  librnry ;  and  by  gene- 
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raliziliji;  all  the  styles  known,  and  assi^nin^  to  each  its  relative 
value,  to  enable  tlie  reader  to  atajuire  a  more  complete  kiu)wUd<’-o 
of  the  subject  tlian  has  hitherto  been  attainable  witliout  (leep 
study.”  After  so  express  a  declaration  of  the  extensive  and 
universal  ran^e  of  the  in  vest  i<>at  ions  undertaken,  it  must  appear 
stranjj^e  that  nothing  beyond  ])assing  allusions  have  betai  made 
to  any  of  the  moditications  of  the  Renaissance,  or  to  the  ('impie- 
Cento,  or  to  the  Louis  (biatorze  styles,  or  to  the  earnest  attempts 
of  the  modern  (icrinan  and  Lnuicli  architects  to  eliminate  a  mode 
of  (‘Xj)ressing  visibly,  by  Architecture,  the  spirit  and  tendeney 
of  the  times  in  which  they  live.  The  value  of  a  retrospective 
review,  such  as  Mr.  Fergusson  has  iindtTtaken,  depends  ])riiici- 
])ally  upon  its  comprehensiveness — upon  “its  supplying  a 
sucidnct  account  of  all  the  principal  buildings  of  the  world.” 
As  a  guide  for  future  clforts,  we  woidd  also  observe,  this  work 
could  only  be  entith'd  to  the  same  character  of  (‘omprelunisive- 
ness  on  the  condition  of  carefully  discussing  whether  our  race  is 
likely  to  pursue  the  steps  which  must  cither  lead  modern  societies 
aside  from  the  cultivation  of  true  art,  or  such  as  would  give 
them  an  impulse  likelv  to  produce  nobler  ri'sults  than  have 
hitherto  been  attaint'd.  Wi*  believe  that  the  latter  will  be  found 
to  be  rt'ally  the  case,  and  that  the  future  destinit's  of  Architec¬ 
ture  will  be  more  glorious  even  than  its  past  caret'r ;  but  with¬ 
out  here  entering  upon  the  discussion  suggested  by  this  consi¬ 
deration,  we  may  1‘airly  express  our  surprise  that  Mr.  Fcrgiisson 
should  hav('  ignored  the  productions  of  a  period  during  which 
the  human  mind  had  in  other  arts  and  sciences  exerted  itself  with 
a  sustained  energy — had  displayed  an  originality  and  achieved  a 
progress  beyond  parallel  in  its  previous  history.  It  is  true  that 
a  certain  sduud  of  architectural  critics,  composed  principally  oi 
men  who  have  never  executed  a  single  buihliiig,  and  are,  there¬ 
fore,  necessarily  theoretieians,  atfect  to  despise  the  merits  ot 
some  of  the  phases  of  architectural  develo])meni  they  cannot 
appreciate  or  understand;  but  Mr.  Fergusson  has  shown  him¬ 
self  80  superior  to  this  school,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain 
his  reason  for  the  singular  omission  to  which  we  allude. 

Most  distinctly  do  we  jinn  issue  with  ^Ir.  bVrgusson  in  the 
attempt  to  range  all  the  various  modes  of  architi'ctural  expres¬ 
sion  under  the  two  gu'at  divisions  of  (diristian  and  Fagan  art. 
He  is  not  alone  in  the  eiuh'avour  to  arrogate  the  title  ot  Fhris- 
tian  to  a  style  of  .Vrchiti'cturi'  which,  it  must  be  contessed,  has 
only  been  applied  in  some  countries  where  Christianity  exercises 
its  inestimably  lunieticent  intluence.  l>ut  ^Ir.  hergussoii  and 
his  friends  forget  that  the  early  Christians  for  centuries  adopted 
the  Architecture  of  the  aiu'ient  world;  and  that,  at  a  more 
rrK'ent  period,  Kuropt'  deliberately  laid  aside  the  style  ot  art 
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asserted  to  be  particularly  characteristic  of  its  faith,  to  return 
to  one  it  is  now  the  object  of  a  certain  school  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  It  may,  indeed,  he  fairly  questioned 
whet  her  it  would  not  he  as  correct  to  desi  ornate  the  style  of 
Architecture  which  prevailed  in  Western  Fairope,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  hy  the  name  of  feudal,  as  by  any  other  ;  for 
although  we  do  not  usually  attach  any  meaning  to  that  word 
si'paratc  from  the  ])olitical  constitution  of  society,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  may  he  startled  by  its  a])plication  to  the  style  of  art 
observahie  in  religious  constructions,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  the 
case  that  the  feudal  system  so  decidedly  and  distinctly  impressed 
itself  upon  all  the  modes  of  thought  and  action  pervading  society 
during  its  reign,  that  its  name  may  well  he  taken  as  charac¬ 
terizing  the  precise  epoch  during  which  the  phase  of  architec¬ 
tural  development  alluded  to  prc'vailed.  It  is  certain  that  the 
transition  from  classical  to  medimval  architecture  corresponded 
chronologically  with  tin'  transition  Ironi  the  ancient  forms  of 
government  to  the  feudal  system, — that  the  style  of  Architecture 
in  question  at t aim'd  its  greatest  development  at  the  i)eriod  when 
the  feudal  system  had  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  thoroughly, 
and  in  moulding  the  whole  frame  of  sociv^ty  to  its  own  image  ; 
and  that  ])recisely  in  proportion  as  the  feudal  system  was  broken 
down,  did  its  cognate  style  of  Architecture  decline.  The 
term  Gothic,  after  all,  seems  to  us  to  be  even  a  more  correct 
indication  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Architecture  of 
Western  Kurupe  the  new  school  of  critics  ])ersist  in  calling 
(’hristian,  than  that  more  religious  title.  The  Gothic  tribes 
appear  almost  alone  to  have  practisc'd  it,  with  a  rc'al  vital  faith 
in  its  excellence;  the  Latin,  the  Hellenic,  and  Sclavonic  races 
endeavoured  to  eliminate  for  themselves  a  new  and  distinct 
style;  but  this  was  as  much  inspin'd  by  the  (diristian  feeding 
as  the  form  of  art  adopted  in  the  West  of  Lui’opt',  whilst  it  is 
as  distinctly  separated  from  classical  art  jis  its  contemporary. 
Hie  fact  is  that  the  modes  of  exjiression  of  the  human  intellect 
cannot  be  brought  under  any  su(‘h  arbitrary  classitications ;  and 
the  terms.  Pagan  and  Christian  Architecture,  are  worse  than 
ridiculous,  because  they  only  tend  to  mislead.  There  is  no 
common,  or,  so  to  speak,  inevitable  principle  pervading  the 
styles  ^Ir.  Fergusson  calls  Pagan,  which  should  justify  their 
being  grouped  together;  nor  has  Christianity  alwiiys  adopted 
iin  external  architectural  symbol  so  ])eculiar  as  to  entitle  it  to 
called  “  Christian,”  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  We  wish, 
however,  not  to  b(^  misunderstood  on  this  matter.  lien  we 
contend  that  Christianity,  in  hc  et  per  aCy  has  not  produced  a 
distinct  style,  we  are  far  from  contending  that  it  is  powerless  to 
modify  the  expression  of  men’s  thoughts  as  exemplified  in 
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Architecture.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  tluit  tlie  purer  reli¬ 
gion  (lid  much  to  iiKuliiy  and  improve  the  tone  ol*  seiitiimnt 
ruling  the  heart  (4*  hearts  ol*  society  in  Western  Murope,  and 
that  there  was  and  is  a  deep  Teeling,  unknown  to  tin*  [>rotes- 
sional  nu‘n  ol*  the  i)urt‘st  epochs  ol*  classic  art,  even  in  niaiiv  ol* 
the  worst  buildings  ol*  ancient  or  modern  Cliristian  linns. 
The  philosophical  mind  is  not  so  paintully  impressi'd  with  the 
recollection  that  he  is  contemplating  “temples  made  hv  men’s 
hands,”  even  in  some  ol*  the  architectural  abominations  ot*  the 
last  lil’ty  years,  as  it  is  in  the  religious  edifices  ol*  anti(piitv. 
Ibit  the  infiu(‘nce  of  Christianity  14)011  Architecture  seems  to 
us  to  be  confined  to  its  elfect  upon  the  sentiment  with  which 
the  architects  worked;  whilst  the  manner  of  such  working — the 
style — ill  fact,  (h*})ended  upon  the  organization  of  society  in 
political  matters,  far  more  than  upon  its  religious  belief.  The 
peculiar  turn  of  mind  incident  to  race  has  also  exi'rcised  an 
amount  of  inlluence  upon  the  develo[)ment  of  arcliiteclural 
excellence,  which  has  not  been  sufliciently  ap[)reciatt‘d  bv  Mr. 
hVrgusson  and  his  friends  ;  and  it  is  one  we  would  comiui'iid  to 
the  especial  consideration  of  iiujuirers  into  the  princiidcs  of 
lesthet  ics. 


\\y  the  way,  we  here  take  an  op])ortunity  of  reminding  Mr. 
Fergusson,  that  when  he  is  discussing  the  merits  of  two  stvlcs, 
he  only  consiiK'rs  them  comparatively,  and  that,  th(‘rc‘h)rt',  the 
use  of  the  sujierlative  degree*  is  a  mistake  in  grammar,  lie 
us(*s  the  phrase,  “as  the  (iothic  is  e('i‘tainly  (h*riv(*d  mo'it 
directly  from  Uonu*,  and  is  by  far  the  wosf  iinixn'tant  style  of 
tin*  two,”  ♦M'c.;  when  he  ought  to  have  written,  /norr  dirt'ctly,” 
and  “  important .”  Wt*  do  not  d(‘sire  to  b(*  hyjit'rcritical, 
but  rt'ally  the  man  who  atte'inpts  to  lay  down  laws  of  art, 
ought  not  to  idfcnd  against  tlu*se  simjih*  ruh's  of  grammar. 

Uut  if  we  ])ass  l*rom  this  ti‘chnical  d(*tail  to  the  eon'^idc'ratinii 
of  tin*  principh's  which  Mr.  Fergussiui  end(*avours  to  inculcate 


with  rt'spect  to  “  tin'  true  principles  which  ought  to  guide*  us  111 
dt'signing  or  criticizing  archite*ctural  o/y/cc/.s”  (we  think  the 
word  suh/ref  would  have  b('e‘n  more  aj)j)ro})riate),  it  will  l>o 
fe>und  that  he  has  re'asoiu'd,  with  rc‘spe'ct  to  them,  as  incorrt'ctly 
as  in  theatt(*inpt  to  iv.strict  the  application  of  the  t(‘rm  Christian 
Archite*cture.  For  firstly,  theie  can  be*  no  more  reason  to 
stigmatize  the  ( ’impie-Cento,  the*  ive'iiaissance,  (O*  the  bonis 
(luatorze  styh*s  as  s/ianis,  than  there  can  be  to  a]>])ly  that 
fashionable  cant  phrase*  to  lionian,  or  e*ven  to  (irc*ek  art.  ihc 
latter  wert',  after  all,  but  gradual  develo])nu*nts  ed*  tin*  styles 
the)se  re'spectivi*  natiems  borroW('d,  or  inhe*rite*d,  from  other 


countries  ;  just  as  the  styles  of  me)dern  Europe,  sub.sc(juent  to 
the  revival  of*  classical  literutiuv,  were  borroweel  I’roni  the 
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examples  of*  ancient  arcliitectnrc  still  in  existence,  ov  Ironi  the 
writin^^s  of  Vitruvius,  whom  our  merely  theoretical  critics  of 
tlio  present  day  pretend  to  treat  with  sueli  uttiu*  scorn,  hecause, 
it  is  sorelv  to  he  suspc'cted,  they  cannot  even  read  his  works  iii 
the  lan^^uau:e  in  which  they  were  originally  written.  We 
agree  with  31  r.  Fergusson  that  no  society  eaii  produce  a  reid, 
earnest  form  of  art,  unless  it  labour  to  make  that  form  in  strict 
coidorniitv  to  its  own  distinctive  character,  and  such  as  to 
express  the  modes  of  thought,  and  even  tlu‘  social  organization, 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  a])plied.  In  this  sense  we  yield  our 
entire  assent  to  his  denunciation  of  shams ;  hut  we  are  far  from 
being  convinced  either  that  the  revived  classical  Architecture 
of  ilio  tifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  not 
“a  real  and  earnest  form  of  art,’^  or  tliat  our  modern  revival  of 
Gothic  Architecture  is  not  entitled  to  that  praise.  3Ien  did 
roallv  and  earnestly  worship  the  ancients,  and  the  inodes  of 
thought  of  a  certain  period  of  classical  aiiticpiity,  at  tlie  time 
when  31.  Angelo,  llatlael,  and  Titian  paint('d;  Palladio,  Sca- 
mozzi,  ainl  Vignola  built  ;  or  (iiovamii  da  Bologna,  (  Vllini,  and 
Jean  Goujon  carved  ;  and  surely  the'  works  ol‘  thos(i  wonderiul 
men  were  siiujere  enough  to  remove  them  trom  tht‘  category 
of  shams.  Wren,  Perrault,  and  3Iansard  thouglit  for  them¬ 
selves  with  sullicieiit  vigour  and  originality  to  warrant  their 
exclusion  from  so  sweeping  a  censure.  And  again,  the  revival 
of  Gothic  Architecture  in  the  ])resent  century  corivspomhA 
with  so  mighty  an  intellectual  movement  of  the  human  race; 
it  was  connected,  in  iiict,  with  so  remarkable  a  psychological 
phenomenon  that  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  set  down  to  a 
superticial  or  fashionable  whim  of  the  moment,  or  fairly  be 
called  “  a  sham.”  The  revival  of  the  style  we  persist  in  calling 
Gothic  corresi)onded,  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  the  reaction  of 
men’s  minds  from  the  negative  analytical  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  cmitury,  and  was  connected,  intellectually,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  historic-romantic  school  so  woi’thily  repre¬ 
sented  hy  Scott,  Hugo,  and  3lanzoni.  Having  felt  the  inanity 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  plillosoplu'rs  who  had  ]u*(‘pared  the 
destruction  of  the  forms  of  government  and  the  modes  of 
laitli  possi'ssed  in  Western  Furope,  men  turned  with  “a  long¬ 
ing,  lingering  look  behind”  to  tho^  opinions  and  forms  of  u 
society  t hey  believed  to  have  been  blessed  with  stronger  faith 
than  they  themselves  had  In  their  res])ective  d(‘stinics  or  modes 
ot  beli(‘f.  People  became  admirers  of  Gothic  art,  of  mediaeval 
instituliims  and  literature,  Ix'cause  they  had  ceus(Ml  to  attach 
any  serious  importance  to  the  art,  institutions,  and  literature 
around  them;  and  because  thev  hoped  by  a  ridurn  to  a  former 
state  of  society  to  till  the  dreary,  aching  void  of  faith  under 
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which  they  know  cxistinj^  society  was  suffering.  To  say  that 
they  who  headed  this  movement  were  not  earnest  is,  we  think, 
to  display  a  want  of  power  to  appreciate  noble  motives,  mis 
taken  thoin^h  they  may  be  :  to  say  that  there  is  no  real  art  in 
many  of  our  moilern  buildings  is  sim})ly,  in  our  opiiiion,  to 
confess  an  absence  of  artistic  perception.  We  are  far  from 
advocating  any  description  ol  re\i\al,  be  it  chissK*al  or  me¬ 
diaeval,  which  is  not  removed  from  copyism  ;  but  we  hold  that 
both  revivals  may  be  consistent  with  good  faith  and  deep 
convictions,  and,  as  such,  perfectly  able  to  ])roduee  schools  of 
art  suthciently  real  and  earnest  to  warrant  their  exclusion  from 
any  sweeping  accusation  such  as  .Mr.  Fergusson  has  addressed 
to'tlie  ])rofession  of  Architecture  in  Fairope  during  the  last 
three  or  four  hundred  years.  ^  If  there  bi'  any  meaning  in  his 
attempt  at  a  second  classitication  of  Architecture  into  two 
great  divisions— of  true  and  sham,  it  is  because  the  former  is 
inspir(‘d  by,  and  represents  visibly,  a  delinite  condition  of  the 
human  mind  at  the  time  ot  its  prtKluction,  vheicas  the  hittei  is 
but  a  pale  copy.  Neither  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  St.  Paul’s,  the 
Louvre,  the  liivalides,  the  Fscurial,  however,  can  be  said  to 
have  been  prodiici'd  by  men  who  did  not  feel,  or  express  tlm 
tmidencies  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived :  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  our  modern  (lotliic  Architecture  is  not  a  fair  exponent  ot 
a  iiassinn-  revulsion  of  public  opinion  to  a  state  of  things 
hapiiilv  long  passed  away.  Such  schools  are  ietrospetti\c 
instead  of  being  prospective,  and  ^Ir.  Fergusson  erred  in  not 
discovering  this  radical  and  fatal  defect  in  them,  which  must 
always  render  those  schools  sterile  in  the  perjietual  onward 
movement  of  human  society,  hajiially  was  he  in  error  when 
he  said  that  they  were  not  rt'al  and  earnest,  tor  that  dejn  nds  on 
the  professors,  liot  upon  the  etfect  produced  by  an  art.  Mr. 
Fergusson  must,  we  fear,  still  learn  the  lesson  that  calling 
nicknames  by  no  means  proves  a  fact  ;  and  that  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  an  active,  energetic  age 
is  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  sentences. 

Then  Mr.  b’ergusson  has  licen  singularly  unfortunate  in  Ins 
attempt,  in  Diagram  No.  1,  to  illustrate  what  architecture 
really  is,  and  in  what  its  merits  consist.  He  takes,  tirstly,  a 
facade  of  a  width  we  will  call  unity,  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
consitler  how  this  element  of  the  problem  may  be  handled,  aiul 
gives  drawings  of  tlve  modes  of  so  doing;  but  the  width  ot  the 
sec'ond  compartment  is  only  about  three-fourths  ot  that  ot  the 
iirst,  that  of  the  third  is  ecpial  to  the  second,  that  ot  the 
fourth  is  iiearlv  eipial  to  the  first,  or  to  unity,  whilst  the  titt  i 
is  equal  to  twice  the  same  unity;  so  that  the  coiiiparison 
IndwtHMi  these  ditfereiit  designs  is  rendered  impossible  1a  then 
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varying  dimensions.  If,  liowevcr,  we  pass  over  this  inexplicable 
inaccuracy,  and  examine  the  various  designs  and  Mr.  Fer- 
giisson’s  explanations  of  them,  they  will  appear  more  unac- 
coimtable  still.  The  second  design  difters  from  the  first,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  brick  wall  with  square  holes  left  for  windows 
and  doors,  simply  by  the  introduction  of  pilasters  in  the  spaces 
between  the  openings,  by  crowning  those  ])ilasters  with  some 
kind  of  impost,  and  connecting  them,  under  the  coping,  by 
means  of  arches  of  a  more  or  less  ornamental  character.  ^Ir. 
Fergusson  proceeds  to  say  that  this  division  of  his  illustration 
is  better  than  the  first :  The  arching  of  the  upper  windows 
binds  together  the  weakest  parts,  and  gives  mass  where  it  is 
most  needed  to  resist  the  pressure  or  thrust  of  the  roof ;  and 
the  carrying  down  the  piers  between  the  windows  gives 
strength  where  wanted.”  Now  in  these  lew  words  there  are 
precisely  as  many  philosophical  errors  as  there  ari^  distinct 
assertions.  Arches  do  no  act  to  bind  part.s*  of  a  building 
together ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  unless  their  etlects  be  counter¬ 
acted,  either  by  the  inertia  of  their  abutments,  or  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  cementing  materials  with  which  they  are 
constructc'd,  they  act  decidedly  to  disrupt  the  mass.  Then,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  ^Ir.  iHU’gusson  to  hav('  given 
some  description  or  sketch  of  the  roof  to  be  em})loyed  over  a 
building  of  this  character,  b(dbi*e  he  cited,  as  a  merit  of  its 
design,  that  the  increased  (juantity  of  material  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  increased  the  resistance  to  the  thrust  of  the  roof. 
“  In  any  very  common-place  utilitarian  building,”  the  kind  of 
roof  usually  employed  is  either  what  is  called  a  y  roof*,  or 
it  is  a  tic-beam  roof  with  king  or  qiu'en  post  truss  ;  neither  of 
these  exercise  any  thrust  upon  the  walls  beyond  that  produced 
by  their  dead  weight  ;  so  that  the  increasinl  thickness  Mr. 
hergiisson  calls  an  improvement,  is  firstly  useless,  and  secondly 
injurious,  because  it  is  applied  in  a  situation  where  the  leverage 
it  would  exert  on  the  foundations  would  Ix^  most  sensibly  felt. 
As  to  the  additional  strength  given  by  the  pilastc'rs  between 
the  windows,  it  may  be  re([uired  to  support  the  arches  ;  but 
unquestionably  the  design  given  by  Mr.  bVrgusson  contains  no 
indication  of  its  being  waiiUxl  for  any  other  purpose.  “  In  this 
^tage,”  says  our  author,  “the  building  belongs  to  civil  engineer¬ 
ing,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  disposing  the  most 
fsiutable  materials  in  the  most  economical,  but  scientific,  manner 
to  attain  a  given  utilitarian  end:”  it  btdiig,  however,  to  be 
observed  that  hitherto  ^Ir.  h'ergusson  has  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  materials,  to  which  he  would,  from  this  sentence, 
appear  to  attach  so  much  im])ortance. 

1  he  third  division  of  this  illustration  differs  from  the  second 
— voi..  XI.  2  i: 
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in  the  introduction  oi*  some  panels  in  the  blank  spaces,  of  noun* 
dentil  ornamcTits  in  the  cornice,  and  in  the  advancinj^  the 
pilast(‘rs  under  the  archivolts.  ilow  the  materials  eaii  hi*  said 
to  he  “better  dis[)osed  ”  cuiistructively  in  tliis  case  than  in  the 
last  is,  we  confess,  as  ditlicult  to  b('  understood  as  tlie  “  hi'tter 
disposition  ”  of  the  mati'rials  grammatically.  There  is  netliing 
in  the  d(‘sign  io  account  lor  the  manner  of  arranging  the 
materials  in  either  casi* ;  and  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson,  .Mr.  Fennethornt‘,  or  any  otluu*  architect’s  opinion,  we 
contend  that  it  is  almost  always  a  mistake  to  panel  brick  or 
stone  walls,  Ix'cause  the  motive  lor  ])anelling  is  simply  to  save 
matt'rial  where  large  spactvs  have  to  be  covtTcd,  and  wliere 
str(*ngth  is  not  r(M|uirt‘d.  Tlie  dr(‘ad  of  blank  spaces  is  but  a 
sorry  proof  ol*  tin*  taste  of  an  architect  ;  no  good  enginei'r 
would  regard  panels  as  conducing  to  tlie  more  logical  distri¬ 
bution  of  materials.  “The  ornament  is  not  niotr  than  would 
1h‘  considered,  in  some  states  id*  society,  indis])ensal)le  for  {‘veu 
tlu‘  )nost  iitilitai’ian  buildings.  Tlu‘  cornice”  (which  apjicared 
in  the  second  division,  by  the  way)  “may  be  said  to  be  rcipiircd 
to  prott‘ct  the  wall  IVoin  wc't  ;  the  consoh's  to  sin)j)ort  it”  (the 
wet*:'  or  t lie  cornice *:')  ;  “and  the  mouldings  at  tlie  springing 
of  the  arches”  (which  also  ap[H.*ared  in  the  second  division) 
“  may  be  iiiNcrtions  recpiired  for  stability.  '  Why,  w(‘  ])ause  to 
ask,  this  attemt)t  to  di'pri'ciate  utilitarian  buildings,  or  what 
d(X‘s  the  j)hiasi*  mean  ^  is  utilitarianism  a  reproach*:'  Wiser 
men  than  Mr.  lu*rgusson  have  held  that  ustdidness  was  a  source 
<d‘lu‘auty,  and  c(*i‘tainly  thi*y  wen*  n(‘an*r  t(»  the  trutii  than  tiu* 
man  who  could  use  tin*  word  “utilitarian”  as  a  t(‘rm  (d‘ con¬ 
tempt,  without  i‘xplaining  his  reason  for  attaching  a  in*w  and 
unusual  nn'aning  to  it.  l»ut,  to  continiu*  our  (piotation.  “  In 
tin*  prt*s(‘nt  day,  ln>W(‘ver,  evt'U  this  sliglit  amount  of  ornaincnt 
is  almost  sullici(*nt  to  take  it  ”  (what  *:'  tin*  aiitcct'di'iit  to  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  n'fcrs,  “the  building,”  is  only  to  lu*  found  in  a 
sentt'iici*  sc*paratt‘d  from  this  rt'lative  pronoun  by  lour  lull 
stoj)s)  “(Hit  of  the  domain  of  usc'ful  art  into  tliat  ol  Aivhi- 
tirlure  !  ”  Oh  !  most  lanu*  and  impotent  conclusion  I  M  e  arc, 
on  ^Ir.  hVrgusson’s  aiilhoritv,  in  futun*  to  consider  that  Archi- 
tocture  is  not  a  us(‘ful  art,  notwithstanding  the  universal 
opinion  to  the,  contrary  which  lias  prevailed  siiuu*  tlu*  world 
began.  AOr  is  this  a  casual  or  unintentional  admission  ; 
in  his  notice  of  the  fourth  division  of  tlu*  diagram,  Mr.  fer- 
gussoii  makes  tlu  claim  of  the  design  to  rank  as  high  art, 
(h‘p(*nd  (‘iitirely  u[)on  tlu*  amount  of  oriianu*nl  a})plii*d ;  wliibt 
“tlu*  fifth  division  carries  the  advance  still  farther.^ 
tilth  division  being  twice  as  wide  as  any  of  the  others,  it  is, 
would  obsi*rve,  absurd  for  Mr.  Fergusson  to  attenipt  to  draw  aii> 
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comparison  between  the  distribution  of  tlie  parts,  or  to  ur-'ue 

with  resiK^ct  to  their  grouping-,  under  cireunistuuces  so^es- 
si'iitially  (littereut. 

••If 'it  is”  (instead  of,  if  it  be)  ‘‘adnrittod  that  the  last 
divisioii  m  the  diagram  is  an  object  of  Arehiteeture  ”  (instead 
of,  an  illustration  of  tlie  ajiplieation  of  Areliiteeture)  “which 
thetirstis  not,  it  follmys  from  this  analysis”  (tliere  has  been 
none,  but  only  a  description  of  the  assumed  characteristics  of 
the  designs)  ••  tliat  Architecture  is  nothing  more,  nor  less,  than 
the  art  ot  ornamental  and  ornamented  constructions”  (“the 
analysis”  having  only  treated  of  ornamented  constructions) 
budi  IS  the  language  such  the  reasoning,  and  such  the 
a'sthetical  philosophy  ot  Mr.  h’ergusson  witli  resiieet  to  the 
art  he  prolcs.ses  to  cultivate!  .Most  decidedly  and  distinctly 
do  we  demur  (>  the  whole  system  so  expressed,  and  in  direJl 
opposition  to  him  do  we  iiiaiiitain  that  ornament,  so  far  from 
being  the  aim  and  end  of  tlie  architect’s  labours,  is  but  an  uc- 
ecssory— otten  a  very  insigniticaut  accessory  to,.,  withal— to  an 
art  which  (leais  with  ab.stract  science  and  with  the  aiinlication 

L  i  tialio  «l'  physical  laws,  ipiitl  as  much 

u  1th  the  Study  of  form,  or  of  pict iire.sq uo  (‘Ifect.  Mr  F(‘r 

giisson  111  fact,  degrades  Architecture  from  the  rank '  of  -i 

scieiitihc  pursuit  to  the  level  of  the  .scene-painter’s  art  -  and  the 

aivision  ot  Aichitecture,  known  by  the  term  of  Civil  K,, 
p..eermg,  proves  that  he  knows  but  little  of  the  rea  c  n-' 

W  e  dwell  upon  this  fundamental  error  of  Mr.  Fei-o-usson’s 

wd.-.t"'!'^  Architecture  really  is, "and  in 

thisl,\,'jecrmu-r‘-''  hecause  the  ideas  formed  uiK.ii 

the  -..-t  the  key-note  to  all  future  reasonimr  upon 

tri^thiT  ?';, !  '.•pinion,  Architec/u,-:: 

LneeuEn  ? -I  r i»  '""tters 

prised  by  f he  ,  •  ‘  ’  ‘“i  '''n'i‘'t.Vofob)ects  com- 

maiiv  vc’-trs  n  f  'r\  the  term  ••  ledilitv.”  I•'<,r 

hvdraiibV  ’  were  road-makers,  bridge-builders, 

these  vai-iou-  folding  all  the  workmeii  engaged  in 

-Waiward  and  u  T' *'"!''»>  *"ib'o  'to'i'‘-S 
““rpassiim  .r*t  \  nt-chitecls  and  bridge-builders— of 

“u  ri)‘''vb"^  1— doda  Vinci, 

•^ivil  enoil'er  L  '  '«’*•«"-*  «k>llt'ul  in  military,  as  in 

tttarkod  ditfer  ”  architecture.  And  although,  from  the 
tftrences  of  style  observable  in  the  civil,  or,  to  quote 

2  E  2 
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.Mr.  V  erji^ussoirs  word,  “  the  oriiainental  ’’  buildings  ul*  tlio 
Homan  Kmj)ir(‘,  and  the  constructions,  such  as  bridges,  a(|uo- 
ducts,  i\:c.,  ot*  tlie  same  epocli,  he  would  call  “  utilitarian,”  it 
may  he  suspect(‘d  that  the  same  artists  wc'ro  then  rartlv 
employed  to  supcrintiuid  hotli  classes  of  o])erations,  yet  tluav 
is  no  trace  of  such  distinction  between  the  “useful”  and  tlie 


“  ornamental  ”  branches  ol‘  the  art  to  he  tound  in  any  ancient 
author.  Kven  in  modern  history,  and  notwithstanding  the 
propensity  of  our  civilization  to  divide  and  subdivide  labour, 
it  is  hard  to  detino  where  Aichitecturi'  begins,  or  where  civil 
engineering  ends ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  mode  of 
characterizing  the  ditlerence  b(‘tween  those  pursuits  would  ht', 
to  say  that  the  latter  is  more  immediately  concerned  with  tlie 
application  of  th(‘  arts  of  building  when  it  is  only  necessary  to 
study  the  rational  and  (‘conomical  a])])lication  of  the  ])rineij)li‘> 
ol*  the  ])hysical  laws  involvi'd  ;  vdiilst  tlu‘  fornuu*  admits,  in 
addition,  of  the  study  of  ])ictur(‘s(pie  etlect.  Such  a  distinction, 
however,  is  more  apparent  than  real;  for,  in  the  first  plac(‘,  a 
building  cannot  be  exccutc'd  in  strict  conformity  to  natuial 
laws,  without  being  at  the  same  time  entitled  to  be  considtac'd 
Ix'autiful;  and  any  oiu'  who  dispassionat(dv  investigatc's  the 
aesthetic  (dfects  of  IV'vronnet’s  or  De  Ihonv’s  l>ridg(‘s,  of 


Smea ton’s  lighthouses 


of  'relford’s,  or  of  some  more  reciait 


engineers’  viaducts,  must  admit  that  they  are  as  entitled  t(>  he 
called  works  of  high  art,  on  account  of  the  siiu] dicity  and 


grandeur  of  tludr  outlines,  tin*  arrangmneiit  of  tludr  masses, 
and  t'vt'ii  their  effects  of  light  and  shade,  as  tlu'  most  highly 
decorat(‘d  works  of  our  most  renowned  modern  archite'cts.  Mr. 


hVrgus.son’s  very  badly  worded  observations  on  this  suhjt'ct, 
may,  therefore,  be  passed  over.  In  the  second  })lae(‘,  tlu' 
provinces  of  the  civil  engineer  and  of  the  architect,  art^  not,  wc 
believe,  necessarily  distinct  ;  for  if  he,  liki'  tlu'  vulgar  world, 
nroguize  any  ditfercuice  between  tlu'  profe.ssors  of  tlu'  two 
branches  ol*  the  sanu'  profession,  the  explanation  is  (ndy  to  he 
found  in  the  iueom]deteness  of  the  studies  of  those  ])r(dessors 
tlnuuselves;  and,  p(‘rha])s,  one  of  the  reasons  why  Architecture 
dot's  not  occupy  the  position  in  social  estimation,  to  which  it  is 
entitled  as  a  ]>rofession,  is  to  be  tound  in  the  fact,  that  arcdii- 
tects  do  not  strive  to  bt'  “  the  chief  workmen,”  and  have  latterly 


concentrated  all  their  attt'iition  on  unnect'ssary  ornament,  t>i‘ 
unmeaning  detail.  The  aim  and  object  of  their  art  ought  to 
be  to  ri'iider  the  various  buildings  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  consistent  with  and  indicative  of  the  wants,  thoughts, 
feelings,  faith,  and  intellectual  (‘ondition  of  the  age  in  which  they 
live.  All  this  may  be  done  without  ornament  of  any  description  . 
ami  to  say,  therefore,  that  Architecture  is  the  art  of  ornanieiital 
or  ornanu'uted  (M»nstructiou,  is  to  mistake  one  of  the  means  loi 
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till' 011(1, — ‘‘it  is  to  worship  tlic  ^ods  amiss;”  and  tlio  soonor 
architects  turn  to  the  studies,  whioli,  it*  we  are  to  believe  ^Ir. 
Foririisson,  they  liave  ahandoned  to  the  civil  engineers,  the 
bettor  it  will  he  for  the  interests  and  the  dignity  of  their  own  pro¬ 
fession.  Sir  Cdiristo])her  Wren  never  called  ujk)!!  a  civil  engineer 
to  assist  him  ;  nor  did  he,  as  ^Ir.  b'ergusson  recommends,  dele¬ 
gate  the  mechanical  part  of  his  task  to  another,”  in  order  to 
restrict  himself  entirely  to  the  artistic  arrangement  and  orna¬ 
mentation  of  his  (whose the  engineer’s,  or  the  architects?) 
design  ;  hut  we  are  convinced  that  any  candid  observer  will  at 
once  admit  that  there  is  infinitely  more  artistic  merit  in  the 
outline,  even  if  there  he  defects  in  the  details,  of  St.  Panl’s,  than 
in  the  joint  production  of  Messrs  Harry,  Keid,  and  Walker, 
notwithstanding  the  lavish  abuse  of  ornament  upon  the  latter. 
There  must  be  uniformity  of  design  in  any  really  great  work  of 
art,  sueh  as  can  rarely,  if  ever,  bo  attained  when  its  elimination 
is  entrusted  to  several  independent  minds.  r.  Fergusson’s 
notion  of  leaving  the  arrangement  of  the  constructive  details  of 
a  large  huilding  to  an  engineer,  and  that  of  the  artistic  details 
to  an  architect,  would,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  simply  result 
in  a  failure  in  both  respects  :  division  of  labour  is,  after  all,  only 
admissible  when  the  operation  to  be  effected  is  purely  mechanical, 
and  when  it  is  already  so  well  understood  as  not  to  reipiire 
the  mens  divinior  of  the  designer.  The  style  of  reasoning, 
however,  which  our  author  has  adopted  on  this  subject  is  so 
singularly  confused,  and  he  (‘ontradicts  his  own  previous  asser¬ 
tions  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
his  observations,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  his  real  meaning,  or  to  grapple  seriously  with 
his  propositions. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  painful  to  be  obliged  to  follow  the  dogmas 
of  a  man  who  has  evidently  received  so  little  logh'al,  or  gram¬ 
matical,  training  as  3Ir.  Fergusson  appears  to  have  done.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  one  great  cause  of  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  in  applying  criticism,  or  in  defining  architecture,  is  to  bo 
found  in  persons  a})plyingto  the  constructive  art  of  architecture, 
principles  derived  from  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  or  sculp¬ 
ture,  while  in  fact  no  two  things  (he  has  cited  f/tree  forms  of 
art)  could  in  reality  be  more  essentially  different.  “  Neither 
painting  or  sculpture  were  ever  useful  arts,  except  ”  (thus,  after 
making  a  direct  assertion,  destroying  it  by  a  very  ecjui vocal 
exception)  “  in  the  most  barbarous  times,  and  by  the  most  re¬ 
mote  analogy.’*  ‘‘  Their  object  ”  (that  of  the  times,  the  last  ante- 
(‘odent  ?  or  that  of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  we  gather  from 
the  context?)  “  is  to  tell  a  story,  to  r('])roduc(?  an  emotion,  or  to 
poiirtray  a  scene  or  object  of  nature,”  tK:c.  “  Architecture,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  originally  one  of  the  useful  arts,  invented 
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to  provide  for  one  of  the  thn'o  ^reat  wants  of  man,"  ^  “  In 
none  of  its  stages  is  imitation  an  element  of  eompositinn,”  \c. 
“A  building  can  tell  no  story,  and  it  is  only  by  iiderenee  that 
it  can  bt*  made  to  express  an  emotion  .  these  aie  bioad  and 
tamdble  assertions  in  tlieir  distinct  form;  but  we  very  much 
question,  from  the  tenour  of  th(‘  rest  ot*  bis  work,  whetlier  Mr. 
Feri^usson  meant  them  U)  be  umlerstood  literally  ;  and  certainly 
there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  is  not  capable  oi  rcliitation, 
or  which  do(‘s  not  re(|Uire  modification. 

None  of  the  authors,  whose  works  ^ye  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
sult,  havo  seriously  confused  the  primdples  whicdi  rejj^ulate  arts 
so  essimtially  different  as  those  Mr.  fVn^nissoii  has  alluded  to, 
and  although  certain  fanciful  resemblances  bave  been  siippijscd 
to  exist  between  the  proportions  of  some  oi  the  orders,  and  ot 
the  male  and  female  figures,  we  confess  to  an  nttm*  igmjrance  ot 
serious  attem])ts  to  judg(‘  ot*  Architecture  by  the  principles  a(l- 
mitted  in  iiainting  or  sculpture.  Ihit  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
to  sav  the  least,  singular  that  our  author,  who  has  hitherto  made 
one  of  the  great  recommendations  of  Architecture  consist  in  the 
assumed  fact  that  it  is  not  utilitarian,  should,  at  this  stage  ot  lus 
reasoning,  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  neither  iiainting  or  sculpture 
were  ever  useful  arts,  as  a  proof  of  tht‘  absurdity  oi  applvmg  the 
same  description  of  reasoning  to  them  and  the  use  ul  art  o 
Architecture.  It  is  eipially  inexplicable  that  Mr.  fergnsscii 
should  insinuate  that  “in  the  most  barbarous  times,  painting 
and  sculpturi'  as  arts  were  useful.  As  a  means  of  communicating 
knowled-e  by  a  species  of  ])ictorial  writing,  or  as  a  means  (» 
maintaining ‘in  the  minds  of  the  populace  some  semblance  nl 
devotion  bv  recalling  the  images  of  the  objects  of  their  wmship, 
it  is  true ‘that  painting  and  sculpture  might  be  consulemMo 
have  exercised  such  intluence  upon  society  as  to  be  eiitit  ci  «» 
be  consideri'd  u.seful  arts  in  barbarous  ages.  Ihit  most  distinct  y 
do  we  assert  that  the  measure  even  of  usefulness  o  tliosi'  aim 
has  increasi‘d  with  the  advance  of  civilization  ;  and  that  “  to  tc 
a  story,  to  reiuoduce  an  tunotion,  or  to  ])ourtray  a  scene  i>r  o 
of  nature,"  is  likely  to  |)roduce,  really,  a  greater  and  more  use  a 
etfoct  than  any  end  to  which  ])ainting  or  sculptuie  cou  ( 
apidied  in  barbarous  ages.  The  uselulness  ot  intellect iia  pm 
suits  of  the  highest  kind  cannot  1h‘  appreciated  without  an  c  o 
of  the  understanding,  and  it  would  not  have  been  a  soiiKt  o 
surprisi'  had  we  met  with  the  expression  to  which  \m'  so 
objix't,  in  the  works  of  ordinary  observers.  Ihit  tor  ^ 
such  as  Mr.  l*Vrgus.son  desires  to  be  considered,  ami  real  }  in 
convey  the  deliberate  impression  tliat  other  branches  ot  ai 
uoble  as  his  own  are  useless,  is  “  flat  heresy. 

To  say  that  “  in  none  of  its  stages  was  imitation  an  e  e 
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of  composition,”  is  either  to  play  with  words,  or  to  overlook 
with  stranire  carelessness  the  (levelo])nient  of  Andiiteetiin',  as 
nTordcd  in  the  1  land-hook  itself.  A  j^reat  deal  of  the  transitional 
Huddhist  Arclutecture  is  evidently  iinitat(‘(l  from  the  style  of 
composition  adopti'd  in  the  rook  caves  of  their  ])redeoess(»rs  ; 
whilst  the  Lycian  nionnments  bear  unmistakable  impress  of  a 
stvlo  of  composition  imitated  from  the  woodmi  huts  of  otlun* 
|)oriods.  Tlio  Kj^yptian  art,  and  that  of  eiirly  (Ireece  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  also  sti*ongly  impressed  with  the  (dumud eristics  of  an 
imitation  of  a  style  oi‘  composition  rendered  m'cessary  by  the 
use  of  materials  essentially  different  from  those  em])loyed  at 
later  periods  of  the  civilization  of  those'  rei»‘ions.  And  though 
there  may  he  sonu'thinii^  strained  and  far-fetelu'd,  in  the  analojify 
he'tween  a  ,:»;rovo  of  trees  and  a,  (iothie.  cathedral,  yet.  there  is 


still  to  he  discerned  in  (lothic 


art  an  imitation  of  natural  objects 


which  must  make  us  demur  to  Mr.  Fe'rii^usson’s  broad  ;ind  un¬ 


modified  assertion.  Alas  I  wo  fear  tlmt  it  is  ])re(dsely  because 
imitation  has  been  in  so  many  of  its  stage's  an  ('lement  of  archi¬ 
tectural  composition,  that  its  followers  have  neither  nu'rited  nor 
attained  the  consideration  to  which  their  profession  would 
otherwise  have  entitled  them. 


Ihit  the  strangest  assertion  of  all,  in  this  most  strange'  intro¬ 
ductory  chapter,  is  tliat  in  which  Mi*.  Fc'rgusson  says  that  ‘*a 
building  can  te'll  no  story,  and  it  is  only  by  inference  that  it 
can  be  made  to  express  an  emotion!”  We  arc  sure  that  no 
man  of  education  and  taste  can  agree  with  an  0])inion  so  diame¬ 
trically  o])posed  to  the  feelings  and  convictions  of  ev('ry  form  of 
society.  It  may  he  that  to  understand  thoroughly  tlu'  meaniiig 
ot  any  work  of  Architecture,  a  conside'rabb'  degree'  e>f  cultivation 
is  re'quire'd  ;  hut  to  say  that  such  hnilelings  as  the^  Pyramids, 
the  roe*k-cut  temples  of  India  or  Fgy])t,  the  Parthe'uem,  the 
Polossoum,  our  marvelleuis  (h)thie*  cathedrals,  St.  Peter’s,  St. 
Paul’s,  e)r  e'ven  the  emtside  of  St.  flaine's’s,  Pie'caelilly — ugly  as  it 
IS, — to  say  that  any,  or  all,  of  theses  buildings  can  tell  ne)  story, 
IS  to  avow  an  utte'r  absence  ed’  tbe  pe)we'r  te)  “find  sermons  in 
stone\s,  be)oks  in  the  running  bre>oks,”  without  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  hc'cenne  an  artist.  Victor  Hugo  tclt  ineue  truly,  lend 
expressed  himself  more  corre'ctly,  whem  lie  said  that  “he  who 
knew  how  to  obse'rve,  could  distinguish  the  characte^r  of  an  age. 


even  m  tbe  design  of  a  door-knocker  and  Mr.  hVrgusson  him¬ 
self  contr :  dots  his  previous  denunciation  of  the*  want  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  Arcbite'cture,  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  true  Architc'ctiire 
[levelojK's  its  various  styles  in  such  strict  accordance  wdth 


natural  laws,  that  is  possible,  from  a  small  fragme'nt,  to  rt'store 
the  whole  of  a  ruined  e'ditice,  wliicb  woulel  (evidently  Ije  impos¬ 
sible,  it  there  were  no  voice  or  understanding  in  the  art  which 


“lie  KKRcassc.N's  HA.NU-,„>„k  ok  AHCIITKnrK., 
co-onlin.t,d 

Arclutccturo  is,  in  all  cases,  as  correct’a  tc  i  c  **’’ 

Piaffo,  and  one  iur  more  easilv  ..utE  ‘ i  ’’i  1“"- 

*Ins  be  so,  Iiou-  can  lie  nrete  S  f Iv.t  v  ? «''<lorstood.-  Jf 
tale  -  A  fine  buildino^^,,'  1  dl?"  ,  “'H  a  * 

which  il  was  erected  Thesoei'  ®  <0''th  the  ends  i;„. 

and  the  extent  to  which  it«  <1.^  '  **  ?i  ***i  was  desi'nied 

tlie  teeliiifTs,  wishes,  belief,  and  '“Tl'-* 

A  buildiiitr  cannot  bo  trim  nr  i  of  lus 

in  :il  ilsIainSV'^^  ’f'".'-' 

‘■atbedral,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  Vcautifi.l  I  a  tim, 

end  it  may  be  devoted' we  oi.E  *  !  i  "''adsoever 

f  uence  anidcigous  t..  that  described  bEhl  Sir 

th<>  case  of  the  cbiiiv.I.  ‘  o_>  old  >>u  Ihoiiias  lirowiie  in 

line  enthusiasm,  he  extended  C** lE'E  influence,  by  a 
music.”  “There  is  sonicthino.  of  divinl!  i''“  ^"'0111 

more  than  the  eye  discovers -It  is-m  I  "  “  ^laamonious  edilice 

osson  of  t  lie  whole  world  and  croaturJs’of  (S'-'s  "^a.lowed 
to  the  eve,  as  the  whole  we.M  to'd ,  such  a  harmony 

understanding.”  do  not  heT  "’aabl  afliird  (he 

lion  in  claimhi..  a  8fa5o  of  bll •  any  affeeta- 

pressed  hy  sli<rlit  nlf  inline  of  mind  so  well  ox- 

Jlr..wnoVwo;ds.  ''Sw.  mETe  ‘‘I""/"*'''’ 

educated,  who  think  and  li'ol  in  ii  •  "'a^'  <^flneated,  and  un¬ 
say  that  to  sueh  I."  .1,1  “E„-  V  ‘•‘’i  ami  ,0 

is  only  by  inferencTit  ean  and  that  it 

mnstaice  the  constitution  of  ?)!*'  l”  ‘^'’'°*'')n,”  is  strangely  to 
belii'vc  that  Mr.  Fero’usson  m  ^  mman  mind.  W  o  cannot 
for  the  whole  tciiour''of  his  nr!'"''  "  *'*  ‘  aPP'‘m‘s  to  .say, 

lecture,  is  to  show  that  iiiiiess  ^^T"i  r  beauty  in  Archi- 

‘I'ought.  it,  cannot  he  true  or  worth'^'"?  bear  the  impress  of 
power  of  produeinc- the  T.ier  "  iif  mimiratioii ;  Imt  the 

itself,  “to  tell  a  sfory  trexiE''^^'”" 

in- "  rrimdi!'*-  x: 

opinion  upon  “the  lendino.  .*  '  .^^'’ftussmi  has  oxidained  his 
fcctiire  sotmis  to  us  as'miei^  /’’’'“‘‘iph's  and  elements”  of  Archi- 
IKirtions  of  Ids  theoretical  *i  ]"  objection  as  the  preceding 

'bat  “the  tirst  X  .  and  aim.  lie  says 

grandeur  is  size.”  Tlii'"*  element  of  anddtectural 

sidered  “  grand  ”  unless  it  l!  *7.“*'“’  ‘“a"  b*' con- 

iiieanino*  of*  norf,*o  i  unless  wo  clian^c  the 

l••o.•p.s.;,n  m  mt  mu?  I"’  --P‘‘ot  'l>7t  -Mr- 

•bun  :  at  any  rl  if  t'  “ '^ablimity.”  instead  of  gra.i- 
rate,  ,t  would  have  been  more  logical,  and  ,voul<l 
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have  awed  quite  as  well  with  the  subsequent  reasoning.  Sta¬ 
bility  he  makes  the  most  important  element  (of  what  ?  of  archi¬ 
tectural  irraiideur  ?)  next  to  size  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  an  essential  element  of  arehitectural  beauty.  lUit  when 
Mr.  Fergiisson  says  that  all  utilitarian  exigencies,  and  many 
other  obvious  means  of  etfect,  are  sacriticed  to  this”  (what?),  “and 
with  such  success,  that  after  .‘1,000  years,  still  enough  remains  ” 
(of  the  llypostyle  Hall  at  Karnae)  “for  the  admiration,  whicli 
oven  the  most  unpoctieal  spectators  cannot  withhold  from  its 
beauties,”  he  makes  a  singular  jumble  of  causes  and  etfeets,  of 
subjects  and  objects,  which  renders  it  almost  impossible  to 
understand  what  he  really  means.  In  the  tirst  place,  stability 
itself  is  essentially  a  utilitarian  exigency  in  a  building;  and  if  it 
l>e  attained,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  all  utilitarian  exigencies 
are  sacrificed.  In  the  second  place,  we  cannot  understand  the 
necessity  for  a  poetical  imagination  to  pc'rceive  the  beauties  of  a 
building  in  which  everything  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  eftect  of  stability;  and,  lastly,  ^Ir.  Fergnsson,  wbo 
had  hitherto  simply  discussed  the  (juestion  of  architectural 
grandeur,  in  the  ease  of  the  Temple  of  Karnae,  introduces  the 
far  more  complicated  one  of  beauty.  In  the  remarks  upon  the 
porticoes  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Ihintheon,  our  author  also 
strangely  reverts  to  the  consideration  of  mass  as  an  element  of 
grandeur,  for  he  makes  the  superiority  of  the  former — which, 
by  the  way,  we  arc  hardly  pre])ared  to  admit — consist  in  its 
strength  and  solidity,  as  proved  by  the  greater  areas  of  its 
columns  beyond  those  of  the  Pantlu'on.  The  same  may  be  said 
^^th  respect  to  his  remarks  upon  the  Norman  cathedrals,  for 
evidently  he  considers  that  their  solidity  de])ends  upon  their 
mass,  and  in  nowise  upon  the  constructive  skill  necessary  to 
inspire  the  idea  of  stability  without  reference  to  that  of  mere 
juxtaposition  of  materials.  As  for  the  remark  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  make  a  brick-and-slated  cottage  look  picturesque,  or 
well,  than  to  attain  the  object  with  rubble  stone,  or  even  mud 
walls  and  thatch,  it  must  be  evident  that  considerations  of  mass 
or  stability  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Rubble 
stone  or  mud  walls  may  be  more  picturesque  than  those  con¬ 
structed  with  bricks ;  but  certainly  they  are  not  more  stable, 
nor  can  the  spectator  from  the  outside  usually  perceive  that 
they  are  more  massive ;  as  to  the  thatch,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
with  respect  to  its  instability  ;  and  oddly  enough,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson,  the  hitter  enemy  of  shams,  dwells  in  this  case  entirely 
u^n  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  coarser  materials.  The  errors 
^1  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  artistic,  or  rather 
the  esthetic,  effect  of  the  three  elements  of  mass,  stability,  and 
material,  are  mainly,  we  believe,  to  be  attributed  to  the  narrow 
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view  lie  lia.^  taken  of  this  portion  of  the  subject.  They  all  act 
to  exc*ite  the  iniaijination  or  the  feelin^^s  of  the  spectator,  indi- 
vidiially  or  colh'ctively ;  hut  the  most  serious  impression  they 
can  ])ro(luce  arises  mori'  from  the  ya^ue  idea  of  force  excrtt'Il 
and  difliculty  overcome, — of  labour,  skill, and  self-sacrifice, — tlian 
from  any  physical  Ix  aiity  in  the  objects  themselves.  It  may  Ix' 
true  that  “if  a  brick  and  a  stoiu'  edifice  stand  close  toiretlicr, 
the  desi^xn  of  both  l>ein<j:  e(]ually  a])])]()priate  tt)  the  material 
em])loyed,”  the  (‘ffi'ct  of  the  torimu’  would  lu'  inferior  to  that  of* 
the  latter;  hut  we  sns]>(‘ct  that  tlie  manner  of  accoimtino;  for 
this  fact  is  to  Ix'  found  rjjtlu'r  in  tlu'  lU'cessity  for  adopt inir»  for 
a  small  material,  a  d(‘si^n  of  an  inh'rior  character,  than  in  the 
size  or  (piality  of  the  material  itself;  and  wi'  doubt  s('ri(»uslv 
wh(*ther  the  introduction  of  the  most  ex])ensiv('  des(‘riptions  of 
bricks  would  ever  obviate'  th(‘  edfect  ])rodueed  by  the  d(‘si«;n 
reepiirt'd  for  the  ap])lication  of  that  ])articular  mateiial. 

Whilst  upon  this  ])art  of  our  subject  wo  would  observe  that 
it  always  appeared  to  us  that  one  reason  why  the  arediitectiirc 
of  Paris  is  su])('rior  to  that  of  London,  is  to  b(‘  found  in  flic 
fact,  that  in  tin*  former  city  buildin*!^  stones,  easily  wrouirht  and 
e)f  lar^e' dimension,  beintt  obtainable  at  small  cost,  tlu'  arcliitccts 


of  that  city  an' (‘iiabled  to  tn'ut  their  buildings  without  reference 
to  the  conye'i’sion  of  materials  of  small  but  definite  sizes.  The' 


same  ('fleet  may  be  (d)serv('d  in  many  of  our  own  ])rovincial 
towns,  and  the  buildings  of  Ldinburgh,  of  (llasgow,  Ibadford, 
L('('ds,  and  Path,  have  a  monunu'utal  charactc'r,  whi(*h,  all 
things  considi'n'd,  is  far  sipx'rior  to  that  of  similar  constructions 
in  (»ur  m('tro]M)lis.  Hut.  that  the  (h'finite  dimensions  of  the 
bricks  hav(‘  great  influi'iici'  in  producing  this  n'snlt,  is,  we 
b('li(‘ve,  ])rov('d  by  the  mon'  ])i(‘tun's(]ue  character  of  the  con¬ 
structions  en'cted  with  small  irri'gnlar  r!d)ble  masonry. 

Mr.  Ft'rgusson’s  remarks  upon  construction  are  as  objc^ction- 
abie,  in  our  opinion,  as  tliost'  he  has  made  u])on  mass,  stability, 
and  material  ;  and,  ind('('d,  tlu're  can  be  no  reason  why,  having 
di.x'ussc'd  the  st'cond  of  the  (dements  of  Arehit('cture,  as  he 


calls  tlu'in,  he  should  return  to  the  consideration  of  “caii- 
struetion,"  which  nu'ans  nothing  mon'  than  the  a])])licati(Ui  <d 
th('  conditions  of  stability.  It  woidd  lead  us  into  a  n‘])('tition 
of  much  tlnit  we  hav<*  said  with  res])(‘ef  to  the  limits  of  the 
suinli visions  of*  .Vrchit('cture  and  civil  engin('('ring,  w(‘re  wc  to 
dw('ll  u|H)n  th('  numerous  ('rnns  of  this  ]>art  of*  Mr.  hVrgusson  s 
ilu'ory  ;  but  tlu'n'  can  bc'  lew  professional  ar(diit('cts  of  ('inincncc, 
sve  should  liope,  who  would  consent  licit  tlu'  pid)lie  should 
lH'li('V('  that  it  was  a  fundamental  dogma  of  thi'ir  prolession 
tliat  ‘*  tlu'y  ought  always  t»»  allow  thems('lves  such  a  margin  of 
strength  that  they  may  disregard,  or  play,  with  their  construe- 
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tion.”  Really,  it*  arcliitects  are  thus  to  b('  taught  to  squander 
monev  iu  order  to  ])roduee  what  they  themselves  call  orna- 
moated,  or  ornamental,  buildings,  there  ean  bc'  little  reason  for 
surprise  at  tlie  ease  with  ^^hieh  the  new  elass  of  eivil  eii^*ineers 
have  “  thrust  them  from  their  stools.”  ddie  lanp^uaiio  of  this 
|)ortion  of  Mr.  Fergussoids  book  is  equal  to  the  logieal  siMiuenee 
et' his  ideas;  and  wo  earnestly  recommend  him  if  ho  should 
over  publish  a  second  edition  of  the  Hand-book,  to  allow  a  sincere 
friend  to  correct  the  innumerable  ii^ramniatical  errors  of  which 
he  and  the  Rev.  (  diaries  H^enrose  seem  to  have  been  unaware. 

Upon  the  subject  of  form,  of  proportion,  of  ornament,  of 
colour,  uniformity,  imitation  of  nature,  and  of  ethnoii^raphy,  as 
treated  in  this  book,  we  have  little  to  say  beyond  this,  that  wo 
are  puzzled  to  discover  what  connexion  ethnography  has  with 
tlie  jniiiciples  of  Architecture,  although,  of  course,  we  are  ] ire- 
pared  to  admit  that  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  modes  of  its 
expression.  Our  notice  of  the  introduction  to  tlu' J land-book 
has  indeed  extended  to  such  a  length,  as  to  leave  us  little  sjiace 
for  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  work  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
dismiss  the  imjiortant  questions  raised  by  ^Ir.  Fi  rgusson  upon 
those  divisions  of  his  subject,  and  also  with  respi'ct  to  a  new  style, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  art,  by  obscTving  that  we  agiH'i',  in 
the  main,  with  him.  To  say  that  the  human  intellect  is  power¬ 
less  to  produce  a  lU'w  style  of  Architecture,  is  to  assuhie  that  its 
pro^U’ess  is  susce])tible  of  limitation  in  one  of  its  spheres  of 
activity,  whilst  we  know  that  in  all  othei’s  there  is  actually 
<^ing  forward  a  struggle,  and  that  an  advanci'  is  being  made 
which  bids  fair  to  leave  far  behind  all  the  past  efforts  of  oui* 
race.  A\  c  live  in  times  when  all  the  ])hysieal  and  intellectual 
faculties  of  man  are  strained  to  the  uttei’inost ;  and  social  and 
moral  revolutions  are  taking  ])lacc  around  us  on  every  sidi'.  It 
may  he  that  the  result  of  this  mighty  turmoil  may  not  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  immediate  happiness  of  the  generations  immedi¬ 
ately  exposed  to  its  effects,  just  as  1h(‘  d(‘struction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  the  difFusion  of  (dirist jaiiity,  appeared  for  ages 
rather  ])rodiictive  of  misery  and  suffering,  than  of  the  blessings 
they  ultimately  procurc'd  for  Western  Furopi'.  “  Suffering  is 
J^rhaps  the  Radge  of  all  our  tribe”  during  periods  of  ri'volu- 
tion ;  and  so  we  may  lu'  destined  to  pass  through  long  phas(‘s 
of  misery  ere  we  arrive  at  the  correct  solution  of  the  great 
^ciul  problems  which  have  forced  themselves  iqion  public  atten- 
tiuii  (>t  late  years.  There  is  abroad,  and  at  home,  an  uneasy 
(lissatLsfi(‘d  s])irit  at  w'ork,  which  makes  men  bidiiwe  that  the 
system  of  organization,  which  has  so  long  jirevailed,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings,  oi*  the  >vants  of  humanity.  Society 
IS  in  the  throes  of  a  new  birth,  and  if  the  result  of  this  labour 
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1)0  to  inan^urato  a  condition  of  liunianity  superior  to  any  of 
those  wliieli  liavc  yet  ])r('vailcfl,  we  may  ho  sure  that  it  will 
make  to  itself  now  forms  of  artistic,  and  of  poetical  expression, 
as  characteristic  of  itself  as  the  Classical  and  the  (Jothie  art  and 
literature  were*  of  their  respective  ])eriods.  Wlu'u  liviiii; 
Dantes  and  (Jiottos  shall  have  identified  themselves  with  tlie 
humanity  around  them,  they  may  strike  out  a  patli  as  oriirinal, 
and  as  immortal,  as  thosi*  created  by  the  master-minds  of  tlu‘ 
Middle  A^(*s.  Tlu'  first  thino;  needed  for  the  invention  of  a  new 
style  of  Architecture,  is  that  the  professors  of  that  art  should 
turn  their  hacks  resolutely  on  the  past,  and  advance  luddly  with 
the  society  around  them  towards  the  future  ;  at  ])resent,  they  are 
like  rowers  who  look  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  whicii 
they  s('ek  to  advance.  Keclesiologists,  and  the  amateur  piihlie, 
clin^,  we  helievc',  to  past  forms  of  art,  because  artists  tlunnselvc's 
neither  Indieve  in  the  ])resent  or  in  the  future.  Let  hut  a  few 
earnest  men  arise  to  show  what  can  he  ('ffeeded  hv  a  stront: 
faith  in  the  real  end  and  objects  of  art,  vi/.,  to  ex])ress  visibly 
th(‘  sentiments,  thouu^hts,  and  feelin<:;s  of  the  actual  ])eriod,  and 
the  exedusive  fashions  for  (dassicality  or  for  niedi;vvalism  will 
pass  away.  Ilrrors  will  he  committed  no  doubt.  There  will  lx* 
many  failures,  and  much  disappointment;  but  eventually,  and 
in  proi>ortion  as  society  assumes  the  definite  form  it  must  shortly 
approach,  will  a  ni'w  style  of  art  he  eliminated.  Mr.  Fer^usson 
says  truly  that  no  <i;reat  result  of  this  description  has  ever  been 
]>roduced  by  individual  efforts.  ^len  are  somewhat  like  beavers  : 
their  j^reat  works  must  he  ])roduced  by  loni^-continued  and  col¬ 
lective  eiforts.  The  impulse  once  given  to  our  race,  however, 
the  end  must  he  worked  out;  and  as  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  change  in  our  social  state, 
so  we  may  1h‘  sure  that  Arcdiitecture,  sooner  or  later,  will  par- 
tiei])ate  in  the  movement,  and  new  styles  will  arise. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  ])rogr(‘ss  of  Arehiteeture,  introduced 
in  Mr.  FergussoiFs  lland-hoidv  hv  the  observations  we  have'  felt 
it  our  duty  to  notice  thus  at  length,  will  serve  to  point  the 
moral  of  the  observations  we  and  our  author  have  made  on  the 
circumstances  which  are  likely  to  ])roduce  such  now  styles  ot 
art.  biVery  distinctly  defined  community — that  is  to  say,  ('verv 
community  possessing  a  social  orgaziza'tion,  a  code  of  laws,  a 
form  of  bidief,  excdusivelv  its  own — has,  in  the  course  of  time, 
prodiu'ed  its  own  characteristic  literature  and  Architecture,  riiis 
tendency  of  men  to  range  themselves  in  what  may  be  called 
national,  intidlectual  series  is  even  observable  in  modern  Duropc ; 
for  the  various  states,  though  evidentlv  dcriv(‘d  from  the  same 
st(X*k,  and  having  i\  faith  whicdi  only  differs  from  one  to  the 
other  in  minor  points  of  doctrine,  besides  inheriting  the  same 
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traditions  from  the  ancient  world,  have,  nevertheless,  their  own 
wculiar  characteristics  in  art  and  literature.  In  ancient  times, 
when  communications  were  more  difficult  between  the  various 
states  tlian  they  are  now,  and  knowledj^e  was  far  less  generally 
(litfused,  these "(liiierenees  were  more  strongly  detined ;  and  as 
inav  be  learned  from  the  Hand-book,  the  visible  expression  of 
the  various  states  of  society,  as  manifested  by  the  styles  of 
Architecture  they  adopted,  ditlered  in  an  equally  mark(‘d  man¬ 
ner.  AV  hen,  either  from  excessive  barbarism,  or  from  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  Socialist  doctrines — the  point  at  which  the  excessive 
retinement  of  modern  times  seems  likely  to  meet  barbarism — 
when  individuals  are  effaced  before  the  state  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  society,  then  nearly  all  the  forms  of  art  concentrate 
themselves  in  the  editices  required  for  the  purposes  of  religion, 
or  in  palaces,  or  public  places.  Our  notions  of  ancient  Archi¬ 
tecture,  ill  fact,  are  derived  from  buildings  of  those  descriptions, 
and  it  is  very  rcmiarkable  that  the  rcunains  of  the  domestic 
constructions  of  all  the  schools  grouped  by  Mr.  kergussoii  under 
the  title  ot‘  Pagan  (if  we  understand  him  aright),  are  so  insigni- 
ticant  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  how  tlu'y  were  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people.  \V"e  have  no  traces  of  Greek  houses, 
very  slight  ones  of  those  in  Asia  Alinor,  merely  pictorial  re])re- 
sentations  of  tliose  of  Kgy])t,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  mira¬ 
culous  preservation  of  llerculaiu'um  and  Pompeii,  little  or 
nothing  would  have  been  knowui  of  those  of  the  Homans.  The 
traces  of  ancient  civilization  to  be  observed  in  tlie  monuments 
which  have  survived  to  our  age  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
rather  as  representing  tlio  abstract  tlian  the  intimate  feelings  of 
the  nations  wdio  executed  tliem.  Yet  how^  infallibly  has  it 
happened  that  every  distinctly  new  and  original  form  of 
organization  has  produced  its  own  peculiar  art,  and  bearing  this 
law  in  mind,  the  study  of  the  various  styles  recordi'd  by  Mr. 
lergusson  rises  from  a  mere  question  of  arclu'ology  to  the  rank 
ot  an  essential  braiicli  of  the  study  of  the  liistory  of  our  race. 
At  the  same  time,  the  more  we  examine  tliis  portion  of  the 
subject,  the  more  we  must  be  convinced  that  tlu're  is  still  hope 
for  the  production  of  a  new  style,  could  our  society  only  assume 
a  new'  and  distinct  form. 

It  would  require  far  more  space  than  we  liavc  now'  at  com¬ 
mand  to  examine  in  detail  the  historical  jiai  t  of  Mr.  b'ergusson's 
Hand-book  of  Architecture.  It  is  carefully  and  elaborately 
prepared,  we  W'ould  how'ever  observe ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
also  disfigured  by  the  bad  grammar,  tlie  slip-shod  style  of  com¬ 
position,  the  want  of  logical  arraiigement,  a  narrow^  view  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  operations  w'hich  either  now  or  fonnerly^ 
constituted  the  province  of  an  architect’s  duties,  and  in  some  cases 
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al^  by  fnth^^r  gr^-at  or  deficient  •‘cholar^hip.  Thu.<. 

at  patre  ‘JiK  he  d».s<;ri})e^  trjin  C  aptain  Kitt<>e*'  aci.'ount  a  ot 
cave-*  in  the  l^rar  pr^nin^-e  under  the  name  of  the  Benr 
whiL-t  Captain  Kitto»"  him-^df  calh*  them  the  Buruhur 
and  ther»*  in  Mr.  Ker'j^ivi^mN  u**e  of  the  name  Sat  •  or  Sut 
Gurbha,  a  eonfurion  which  it  would  re<|uire  a  knowleda^.*  o: 
Indian  Lnjria^-  to  unravel.  At  pa^».-  there  i*  a  ver\- 
meairre  account  of  the  <  tre^'k  thc-atr*'-*,  m»t withstanding:  tla 
numb^-r  of  int»*r»*?jtint:  drx*ument.**  ujj<>n  the  subje<;t  in  Texier’- 
“  A^ie  Mineure:"  nor  d'H-s  the  notice  of  the  Roman  theatr»*s  at 
patre  fill  up  the  defieiency.  llie  des^Tiption  of  ;he  Itonian 
brid^e-i  and  aque<im  ts,  at  pai^e  ddo,  is  sinjruiarly  mea;jn*  and 
defwtive  ;  and  tae  very  curs/>ry  way  in  which  the  nuj<ie  *f  u-in:: 
material'  durin;;  the  cla^ical  j)*;ri<Kl'j  is  allude<i  to.  is  far  fn»Tii 
lj«*inj:  sati'faetory.  Mr.  Ferira^.'^m's  deficien‘*y  e'f  lotri'al  p.*r- 
C‘ption  i.H,  howev»‘r,  m'»'t  ap{>areiit  in  his  n-mark-  upni  th- 
Sa"aiiian  Architectur**,  for  ne  quite  ov»*rh>»ks  th**  p-^ihilitv 
that  the  eaptive  Romans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roma!!  pro- 
vinecH  of  A'ia  Minor,  are  cjuite  as  likely  to  have  iriveii  oriudii  to 
the  styh*  he  calls  Sas^anian,  a**  that  the  styh*  di  uld  have 
orijrinated  i?i  P^-r-ia  at  that  p-culiar  {>‘-rhxl.  The  charaet*-r  of 
the  An  hit4-cturo  of  the  l*alae»*  at  N*rbi'tan  cut  dtU,  |jai:e  -o'J 
and  that  of  the  tratewav  at  Finmzabad,  is  decMcsilv  a  deba-ed 
IbiUian:  moreov*‘r,  the  history  of  tlie  ej><x‘h  lx*tween  the  reiLOi’* 
of  S*veru.>*  and  .lustiniaii  would  h  ad  us  to  Ixdiove  that  the  stream 
<if  civilization,  and,  tht*refore,  of  eommunicatioii  of  priiieiplf»s  of 
art,  -hould  rather  have  tlown  ironi  iiOme  to  Porsiu,  than  that 
the  l*er'ians  should  have  *diminate<l  a  style  of  architecture  from 
some  rude  notions  of  the  Parthians  or  S  vthiaiis,  to  lx*  after¬ 
wards  dltfused  ovor  the  Hy/aiitine  Fmpire.  Tiiore  is  a  ver\ 
siii;;ular  {Kira^’raph  at  paj^e  l^VJ,  in  wiiich  our  author  axxrts 
that  the  order  represciiUsl  in  cut  (siune  pa^**)  is  hss 

<  la'.'ieal  tluiii  that  repr*‘>ente<i  in  cuts  P>1  and  4n<>,  pap.*  : 
from  whi<*li.  if  it  iuwl  not  escajxd  his  notiee  in  the  hurry  el 
com|K>'ition,  wr*  should  1>*  much  incline<l  to  question  Mr.  l  er- 
pi-v- oil’s  appns'iation  of  the  so-called  Classical  art.  At  j)ap‘ 
llol*.  also,  tiiere  is  a  sinjjular  error  re[x‘ated  twice,  whioli  we 
call  attention  to  a>  a  'trikiiii'  illastralioii  uf  the  earelt^ssiie.ss  we 
repr»at*h  to  a  work  otherwise*  s<j  valuable.  It  is  said  that  the 
chureh  <»f  St.  Xiccsiemus  Palladia,  Fvcoiemo,  ^/c, )  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chun.h  at  Alliens;  but  the  word ‘\Panai:ia,”  the  term  usually 
u]tplied  to  the  Most  Holy  Virgin,  can  have  nothing:  to  <io  with 
St.  Nic<Klemus :  and  apain,  there  ean  bi*  no  reason  for  writ int: 
/#veo<iemo,  iiist<‘ud  of  Aicodemo.  The  aecouiit  of  the  Maho- 
luetaii  art  in  SjKiiii  is  sin;zularly  defective,  for  it  contains 
hurdly  any  allusion  to  the  extraordinary  modilications  suixt* 
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induce*!  bv  the  irruption  of  the  Moor^  of  Africa,  ab»nu  !<>9U 
irhcn  the'Siraeenic  kins^tlom  wa>i  !>eiriiinin;^  to  wane;  nor  can 
the  account  of  the  Mediicvul  Frt'iicii  Architecture  Uy  cvn>i(.lei\<i 
more  sa:i%factorv  Waitse  an  attempi  has  bcvii  made  in  it  to 
ifTOup  the  marki'*-!  local  varieties  which  prevaiWi  in  that  country, 
into  divi^'ions  wliich  are  b*.>th  tfX)  few  in  numlier,  and  tc»o  abso¬ 
lute  in  character. 

.Vitotrether,  we  repeat  that  we  rise  frofu  the  ^K^rusiil  of  Mr. 
Percuss* >n’s  Ilaiid-b‘*ok  with  feelin.r>  of  irreat  and  bitter  di<n 
pointmeut,  iiiiiiirle*!  with  sincere  reirrct  that  s<.)  miicli  paiii<, 
so  much  indu'tiy'  and  c<-*ii^iciitious  love  K'F  Arehit^^vturc,  sl;onIvl 
not  have  se-curtHl  a  more  <iitisfavtory  result.  A  l:«xkI  hand- look 
of  Architexture  Is  still  wantiuir.  They  \vhv>  would  in  the  mean¬ 
time  a*  quire  tolerably  corree‘t  opinions  on  the  history  of  the 
various  sta^s  of  it<  development,  may  refer  to  }'ir.  Fer^  iss^ui's 
bok:  but  we  recommend  them  by  all  means  to  cornvt  the  im¬ 
pressions  they  rec*  ive  from  it  by  reference  to  other,  and  more 
detailed  works.  The  little  histories  by  liuiuee  and  by  Ikitissier, 
an*  -till  the  best  we  |>oss<*ss  on  tlu  ireneral  j)rotrro.:s  of  Aivlu- 
tecture.  It  is  jwiiiifully  mortifyin.r  to  bi*  oi)liired  to  exj>res< 
untavourable  opinions  iqxui  the  lab  »uis  of  a  man  ve  pars  •iially 
respect :  but  the  irrcHet'tive  commendations  which  have  Kvn 
Livishi-d  ujx>n  them  rt*iider  it  iitv*vs.s;iiy  to  speak  the  truth 
plainly  and  distinctly.  It  is  j>43ssible,  that  at  >oiiie  future  day, 
we  may  rtturn  to  the  examination  of  the  historical  j»art  of  this 
werk,  for  we  feel  that  wc  have  made  that  j)ortiou  of  our  notict* 
too  subservient  to  the  dis<.*iis<ioii  of  Mr.  FcrirussotPs  jK'rs  >nal 
opinions  esthetics.  ShouM  a  second  edition  Ik*  called  for 
ere  then,  we  recommend  Mr.  1‘Vrtrussoii  to  carefully  rt'vis,*  the 
result  of  his  loicj  and  arduous  labuirs,  if  ho  desire  to  leave  an 
endurintr  reputation  in  the  art  ht*  loves  so  well ;  and  amongst 
other  details,  to  rcH-on>idcT  the  remarks  iij)on  the  construction  of 
domes  at  pa^s  441  and  442.  As  they  stand,  they  aiv  worsi* 
than  nonsc  u-ical,  for  they  are  radically  iiicorn‘ct,  and  lead  to  an 
unfavourable  exjilanatioii  of  many  of  the  opinions  expn.'sstKl  in 
ine  previous  |K)rtioiisof  the  work.  The  only  valuable  observa¬ 
tion  upijii  this  branch  of  construction  which  Mr.  Fcrj:u>.son  has 
insertcHl  is  that  in  which  ho  says,  that  ‘‘  if  the  sc*c'tion  of  tlu* 
dome,  driven  in  cut  bo2,  representcHl  an  arch  or  vault,”  it  oouhl 
not  stand  one  hour,  but  he  ou^ht  in  fairness  to  have  addixl  that 
the  merit  of  calliiijr  attention  to  the  Hat  contradiction  given  by 
^eorieiitaldoiiics  to  the  usually  ivceivcxl  thiH)rics  on  that  subjtH:t 
originally  due  to  Mr.  .1.  W.  Papworth.  The  display  of  eon- 
struciive  reasoning  on  the  subjcH't  inadt*  by  .Mr.  I’Vrgussjn  is 
radically  dc4ective,  for  the  sec-ret  of  the  rt'sisianee  of  the  oriental 
domes  lies  entirely  in  the  adhesion  of  the  materials,  and  is  only 
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SO  tar  allectcd  by  tlic  disposition  of  the  materials  in  the  sup. 
porting  walls,  as  that  if  the  latter  fall,  evidently  the  domes 
must  fall  also.  There  are  other  errors  in  the  opinions  eontained 
in  this  work  on  the  subject  of  constriietion  which  really  do  make 
us  regret  that  some  civil  (‘iigineer  had  not  been  eonsidted  witli 
respect  to  them,  or  that  Mr.  Fergusson  slioidd  not  liave  studied 
the  science  of  his  prolession  with  the  same  zeal  he  lias  evidiuitlv 
bestowed  upon  its  history,  and  upon  its  ornamental  details. 


Art.  VJ. —  First  Report  of  Her  Majestfs  Civil  Service  Covimis- 
sioners ;  tof/ether  with  Appendices.  JjOihIoii.  iSoO. 

Ai.Tiioi  ciii  the  Uussian  war  has  entailed  upon  tliis  eountrv  saeri- 
tiees  so  numerous,  varic'd,  and  severe,  as  to  project  the  sliadow 
of  comparative  adversity  over  coming  years,  yet  tliat  calamity 
has  not  been  without  a  few  important  compensations. 

T(»  discov(‘r  a  disease,  and  to  ascertain  its  nature'  and  t'xtemt, 
is  only  next  in  importance  to  a  cure:  as  respects  the  adiniiiis- 
tratiem  of  our  public  aifairs,  we  have  gained  this  terrible  advaii- 
tay:i‘  t()  an  extent  which  soviet  v  but  a  few  vears  a^’o  would  nut 
hav(‘  (hauned  possible.  The  praet  ice  of  purchasing  commissions, — 
ofhc(*rs  whose  inea})acity  was  notorious, — promotions  by  seniority, 
rank,  and  court  favour,  rather  than  by  merit, — ])laced  in  tlie 
highest  positions  of  the  army  and  navy,  a  number  of  men 
one-half  of  whom  wen'  discjualitied  for  their  duties  by  age,  and 
the  other  half  by  iiu'xpcrit'iice ;  whih'  in  tln^  various  dcjiart- 
meiits  of  the  civil  service,  tin*  system  hitherto  ])ursued  has  het'ii 
corrupt  from  beginning  to  end.  Venal  const  it  lU'iits  hav('  sold 
their  votes  at  the  poll  fora  promise,  and  to  redeem  that  promisi' 
venal  members  oi‘  parliament  have  sold  their  vot(‘s  in  tlu‘  IIuus»‘ 
of  (\)mnu)ns  for  the  gift  of  appointments  for  the  constituent 
and  his  sons  in  every  branch  of  the  civil  service. 

The  results,  we  say,  of  these  baiu'ful  and  corrujit  systtuns, 
have  shown  thems(*lves  in  all  their  frightful  dimensions  during 
the  ])rogress  of  the  Uussian  war.  Incajiacity,  neglect,  and 
blunder  have  binui  the  three  fates  that  have  woven  the  tissm*  of 
its  history.  Abroad,  an  army  whose  sustt'naiu*e  and  coinfuit 
were  provided  for  by  the  almost  unlimited  use  which  parliament 
was  willing  to  make  of  the  resources  of  the  exchc(juer,  has 
})crisheil,  man  and  beast,  for  want  of  the  essential  lU'ccssarics ol 
life,  foi^xl,  medicine,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Trumpery  lire-arnis, 
trunnH'rv  pickaxes  and  tools,  and  the  criminal  omission  to 
construct  roads  and  vehicles,  the  toils  and  }x*rils  of  an  un- 
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immlloled  siege,  orders  misgiven  and  misunderstood,  officers 
(lisiiiiited  by  jealousy  and  l)ique,  a  stall’  of  Ibatlicr-bed  soldiers 
witli  supi'raiiiiuated  commanders  ;  and,  worst  c)f  all,  clashing 
depart nieiits  at  home, — Admiralty,  Horse  Guards,  and  ( )rdnaiicc, 
imituallv  thwarting  each  other — with  their  practical  business 
porlbnued  by  clerks  so  grossly  ignorant  and  ineoinpetent,  that 
thev  could  not  earn  porter’s  wag(\s  in  any  commercial  house  in 
J.oiidoii ; — all  these  causes,  in  combination,  have  led  to  inconceiv- 
aldesutrerings  with  correspondent  mortality,  and  to  miscarriages 
wliicb  have  covered  with  disgrace,  before  the  gaze  of  Jhirop)e, 
])otli  the  military  and  the  administrative  character  of  Great 
Ib’itiiin.  Ihit  by  a  benign  social  law,  'whose  action  produces  the 
cvclos  of  national  history,  when  evils  and  wrongs  Ik^couio  so 
ifagraiit  as  to  threat (Ui  the  very  existence  of  states,  they  origi¬ 
nate  tlieir  own  cure,  though  sometimes  by  a  ])olitical  s])asm  that 
threatens  to  bo  fatal.  ]Ia})pily  our  own  country  is  little  subject 
to  spasms,  and  its  diseases  are  renualied  by  a  r/.s*  mrdinttri.r  de- 
j>cnd('nt  on  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  bulk  of  the 
eoninuinity.  The  first  ^symptoms  of  the  sanative  process  were  the 
establislmieiit  of  the  Administrative  Iteform  .Vssociation,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Hoyal  (’ommission  to  su])erintend  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  candidates  for  appoint  incuts  in  tiic  Civil  Si'rvice  of  the 
crown.  It  is  not  our  present  design  to  comment  upon  the  c(»nst  itu- 
tion,  the  acts,  and  the  projects  of  the  Administrative  Iteform 
Association;  but  to  gather  up  from  the  ]hq)ort  before  us,  amt  to 
pnscnl  to  the  reader,  a  statement  of  the  bistorv,  thus  lar,  of 
thi  s  most  im})ortaut  Commission,  and  to  oiler  some  suggestions 
as  to  tlie  means  by  which  the  success  of  its  operations  may 
eventually  be  rendered  complete. 

The  order  in  council,  by  which  the  Commission  was  consti¬ 
tuted,  b(*ars  date  the  21st  of  ^lay,  1S55,  and  sets  forth  in  its 
lU'eamble,  that,  “it  is  exijedient  to  make  ])rovisi()n  for  t(‘sting, 
according , to  fixed  rules,  the  (pialitications  of  the  young  men 
wlio  may  from  time  to  time,  be  proposed  to  bo  ap]H)inted  to  the 
junior  situations  in  her  ^lajesty’s  civil  establishments.”  Accord¬ 
ingly  Sir  Kdwiird  Kvan,  ^Lr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  ^Ir.  liomilly 
^yere  appointed  as  Commissioners  for  conducting  t lie  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  young  men  so  jiroposed,  with  powers  subje'ct  to  the 
approval  of  the  (Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  to  appoint  from 
time  to  time  such  assistant  examiners  and  others,  as  may  be 
reepnnul  to  assist  them  in  the  pcTlbrniance  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  tluan.  Al‘ter  a  few  months,  r.  Ivomilly  resigned  his  office, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  civil  service  examinations  has  subse- 
(iuently  devolved  soleh’  on  Sir  Kdward  Iivaii  and  3Ir.  Lidevn*, 
to  Whom  ^vc  are  indebted  for  the  Kc'port  bcTore  us.  It  would, 
"e  believe,  have  been  impossible  to  entrust  to  better  hanels  the 
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iirH>ortant  but  invidious  tiisk  wliicb  these  p^ontleiiicn  have  under¬ 
taken.  Tliey  have  ])erlbnned  it,  in  the  midst  of  eom])laint  and 
detraction,  with  fearless  uprij^htness  and  masterly  ability;  tlu‘v 
have  produced  a  lie})ort  which  forces  conviction  on  everv  Header, 
and  which  for  its  clearness,  candour,  and  completeness,  may  well 
be  taken  as  a  ukkIcI  for  similar  parliamentary  papers ;  and  thev 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  reform  in  the  oflieial 
administration  of  this  country,  the  prospective  benefits  (d*  which 
are  incalculable. 

Their  duties  were  proscribed  in  the  following  terms : — 

1st.  To  ascertain  that  the  candidate  is  within  the  limits  of  age 
prescribed  in  the  department  to  which  he  desirt's  to  he  admitted. 

“2nd.  To  ascertain  that  the  candidate  is  free  from  any  j>hysi<*al 
det\‘ct  or  disease  which  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  proj)cr 
dischar»j('  of  his  «luties. 

“drd.  To  ascertain  that  the  character  of  the  candidate  is  such  as 
to  (pialify  him  for  public  employment;  and, 

“  1th.  'fo  ascertain  that  the  candidate  possesses  the  recpiisltc  know¬ 
ledge  and  ability  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  official  duties.” 

This  schenui  was  accompanied  by  the  followings  provision  : — 

“  A  ft  IT  the  candidate  has  ])assed  his  examination,  and  rcciMvc'd  his 
certificate  of  <|ualification  from  the  C'ommissiomTs,  he  shall  (*nttT  on 
a  period  of  ])rohation,  during  which  his  conduct  and  capacity  in  the 
transaction  of  business  shall  be  subjected  to  such  tests  as  may  lu* 
determined  by  the  chief  of  the  department  for  whicli  he  is  inftMnh'd  : 
and  ht‘  shall  not  be  finally  apjiointed  to  the  public  servict*  uidt'ss  iijmn 
satisfactory  proofs  of  his  fitiu*ss  being  furnished  to  tlie  chii'f  of  the 
dt‘partmcnt  after  six  months’  probation.” 

As  the  mo.st  bitter  complaints  have  been  made  of  tlu'  uinte- 
ces.sary  strictness  of  the  examinations  already  conducted  we  will 
briefly  state  the  co 
sioners.  Thev  first 
themselves  in  conn 
])artments,  and  ascertained  from  them  the  subjects  in  whicli 
they  thought  it  most  exjunlient  that  candidates  in  their  res|)cc- 
tive  de])artme!its  should  be  examined.  The  result  is  thus  stated 
in  the  Heport  : — 

“  (lood  handwriting,  cornvt  sjielling,  and  some  knowledge  of  arith* 
nu‘tic,  usuallv  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  an*  reciuirc- 
nu'iits  \\hii‘h  i*vcry  department,  almost  without  exception,  has  deemed 
to  be  necessary. 

“And  with  respect  to  candidates  for  clerkships  or  other  analogous 
situations,  most  dt'partmenls  have,  in  addition  to  the  lH*forc-mcntiont‘d 
subjects,  ri'tpiircd  the  power  of  making  an  abstract  or  jirecis  ot  cor- 
rcspoiuh*nce  or  olHcial  papers,  and  some  acipiaintanee  with  bngli^h 
composition. 


se  that  has  been  pursued  bv  the  (  ointnis- 
,  in  conformity  with  their  in.structions,  placc-d 
iiunication  with  the  heads  of  the  sevc*  ml  do- 
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“  When  the  business  of  a  department  has  been  mainly  of  a  financial 
character,  book-keeping,  either  by  single  or  double  entry,  has  been 
inclmlcd  amongst  the  necessary  qualilications  of  a  candidate. 

“  Other  subjects  have  likewise  been  prescribed  by  some  departments, 
which  have  less  direct  relation  to  the  business  to  be  transacted,  but 
which  test  the  general  intelligence  and  education  of  the  candidates ; 
amongst  them  are  the  outlines  of  history,  geography,  Latin,  or  as  an 
alternative  some  foreign  language,  either  previously  detined  or  left  to 
the  option  of  the  candidate.” 


Those  who  except  against  such  a  scheme  of  examination  as 
unduly  severe,  must  have  rather  singular  notions  of  the  demands 
of  the  public  service,  and  of  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  the 
suhordiiiate  and  practical  working  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
state  should  be  entrusted.  To  us,  it  appears  to  limit  its  demands 
to  so  low  a  grade  of  (pialitication,  that  to  descend  still  lower, 
would  b('  to  make  the  examination  a  farce,  and  the  method  of 
introduction  to  the  (‘ivil  service,  no  b(‘ttcr  than  that  corrupt 
system  of  indiscriminate  nomination,  of  tlu*  wretclu'd  results 
of  which  the  public  are  beginning  to  be  painfully  sensible. 

AVith  respect  to  the  results  of  these  examinations  thus  far, 
the  Times  oi‘  the  Kith  ultimo,  supplies  the  following  abstract: 
The  total  mnnbcT  of  nominees  examiiu'd  from  the  20th  of 
June  last,  to  the  4th  of  March  (the  date  of  the  Report),  is 
1,078;  the  number  who  received  certificates,  070;  the  num¬ 
ber  rejected,  f400  ; — so  that  Aveare  at  once  justified  in  concluding 
that  (Uie  ])erson  out  of  every  three  of  those  nominaU'd  to  the 
j)ublic  service  by  the  ])resent  systcun  of  favouritism  is  unfit  for 
the  service.  The  number  of  rejections  ol*  ])(Tsons  unable  to  pass 
in  arithmetic  is  no  less  than  80,  of  whom  L‘i  failed  in  arith¬ 
metic  alone,  44  in  arithmetic  and  sjuJling,  and  10  in  ai’ithmetic, 
spelling,  and  Avriting.  The  numbm'  (hdicient  in  spelling  alone 
AN’as  4 1  ;  24  AA'ere  rejected  for  deficiencies  in  spelling  and  Avriting  ; 
2<  for  deficiencies  in  spelling  and  arithmetic;  and  72  for  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  spelling  combined  Avith  other  faults  ; — so  that  out  of 
the  Avhole  number  of  rejected  candidates — 400  ; — u])Avards  of  250 
Avere  rejected  for  gross  ignorance  of  these  tAVo  ehurn'iitary  branclu'S 
of  knoAvh'dge,  25  AA'ere  rejected  for  ignorance  in  language.s,  4 
for  ignorance  of  book-keeping,  and  24  for  ignorance'  in  ge'ograpliy. 
Kf  the  kind  of  (pudifications  Avhich  have  been  hitherto  deeiiu'd 
sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  ])ublic,  a  good  idea  may  be  formed 
hy  glancing  ever  the  20lh,  40th,  and  4lst  pages  of  the  appendix  ; 
Jiud  in  doing  so,  AA'e  should  recollect  that  the*  persons  under 
examination,  are  not  of  an  inferior  class  to  those  Avho  Iiave  b(‘(‘n 
ordinarily  nominated  up  to  this  date  and  a])poinfed  of  roffrse  to 
posts  in  government  oflices.  In  the  pages  before'  us,  Ave  find  in 
detail  the  mistakes  in  orthograph\'  of  01  of  the  rejected  can- 
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didatos.  is  inoro  common  than  tlio  snhstitutiun  uf 

fhorc  tor  r/x  fur  hds,  where  ivere,  to  lor  /co,  and  vice  n 

Wc  liavc  rc/r.s,  (veins),  ?/c//.-  (yoke),  HiriehJtj^eueqoietn  (o(juitv  , 
x;r/r//,and  hundreds  of  similar  hlundcrs.  Now,  let  it  he  nani'm- 
Inn'id  that  ])t'rsons  of  tliis  amount  of  education,  liave  licrctofoiv, 
and  under  ministers  of  every  i)arty,  been  sniu^‘i:lcd  into  overv 
dejK  irtmcnt  of  tlio  civil  service.  Tlie  inference  is  unav(»idahh' : 
nanudy,  tliat  one-tliird  of  the  pi’esent  junior  and  suhovdiiuite 
servants  of  the  government  are  totally  incapable  of  pdloinni^^ 
tlieir  duti('s.  i  )f  the  justice  of  this  conclusion  we  have  no  douhi, 
lUit  leccntly  tlie  writer  of  tliese  j)a^es  was  reipicsted  to  j^ive  to 
a  younj:^  ‘^I'litleman  of  highly  respectable  family,  and  a  clerk  iu 
tlu*  Admiralty,  an  I'xamination  pre})aratory  to  that  of  the  (bm- 
missioners,  with  a  view  to  his  jmmiotion  to  a  hio-hcr  class  iu  tlo' 
service,  lie  was  more  freijuently  wrono-  than  rii>ht  in  s])('lliuir  tlic 
most  ordinary  words  of  one  syllable,  and  was  uttinly  unahh'  to  spt'- 
cify  the  cpiarters  of  the  j^lobe  to  whiidi  such  countries  as  Italv. 
India,  and  (’anada  Indoniit'd  !  It  will  furtlu*r  be  l>oriic  in  uiiud, 
that  the  injury  sulfer^'d  by  the  (‘ountry  through  such  appoiut- 
nuaits,  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  tlu'  g'ua^e  of  a  ])ro- 
di^ate  (‘Xpeuditure  of  revenue  on  ]H'rsons  who,  even  sup}>o>iu^^ 
them  to  be  diligent,  are  only  (pialllu'd  for  nu'uial  service,  'flu' 
detrinumt  incurred  thr(uiL;-h  their  errors,  ne^-Un'ts,  and  misdci'ds, 
is  doubtless  incom]>arably  greater  than  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
perversion  oi‘  ])id)lic  funds. 

The  evil  tluai  a])pears  to  have  arisen  to  an  intolerable  aii 
even  an  incredible  height.  The  great  (piestiou  for  public  coir 
sideration  i^^, — ll(»w  may  it  be  best  I'cnu'dii'd  And  iu  ent(‘rtaiu- 
ing  this  iiKpiiiT,  it  is  important  to  compndieud  clearly  that  very 
nnudi  d(']H‘nds  on  the  initial  movements  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  ( Nauiuis>ioners.  The  jirogress  of  gemual  j)ublic  husiiuss 
cannot  h(Mucessantly  interrupted  lor  the  lamsideiatiou  of  a  siuglo 
matter  of  (h'tail,  howi'ver  important, — espe  cially,  oiu'  iu  which 
private'  and  piasonal  feedings  are  so  intimatedy  iuvedved.  dhc 
(jucst  ions  thus  o]K'ncd,  are  the  Ibllowing  :  1.  I  low  are  candidate's 

to  (d  tain  acce'ss  to  the  chauibeTs  of  the  commission  which  con¬ 
stitute'  the  ve'stihule  of  the  public  service!^  11.  What  is  tlic 
nature'  of  the'  e'xamination  to  whiedi  thev  should  be  suhje'ctedr 
aiiel.  111.  h'rom  what  class  shemlel  the  examiners  be  selected." 


The'se'  inejuirie'S  we'  ]U(»j)e>se  briefly  to  ])ursue. 

1.  Hitherto  tlm'-e  e'amlidate's  have  be'eii  simply  nennine'cs 
of  ministe'i’s,  e)]'  of  tlicir  jirincipal  agent,  the  jiatroiiage'  se'crc- 
tary  e>f  the  Trea.sury.  The  1,078  pc'rsons  who  have  he'tii 
examiiu'd  by  the  ( ’ennmissieniers,  and  one-third  of  whom  have' 
been  rejccte'el,  woulel  hut  fe>r  that  examination  have  bt'e'U  at 
this  nunnent  eliseharging,  after  their  manner,  the  varied  elutics 
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of  the  offices  to  which  they  aspired.  In  a  word,  the  system 
of  iioinination  has  proved  a  conspicuous  failure.  How  then 
is  this  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  reply,  by  an  open  coni- 

jK'titive  examination,  and  by  that  only.  The  amount  of  buried 
tiiloiit,  buried  education,  buried  earnestness,  buried  industry  in 
this  count rv  is  perfectly  enormous.  The  narrow  door  of 
patronage  excludes  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  mafvvwl 
existing  in  the  nation,  and  available  for  the  public  service. 
Whv  should  all  this  public  capital  be  buried  and  wasted?  The 
refusal  of  the  method,  which  at  present  i)revails,  would,  as  has 
been  previously  liinted  in  the  first  place,  dimiiiish  bribc'ry  at 
elections:  a  venal  vote  may  as  well,  and  tar  more  conveniently, 
be  bought  hv  a  promise,  as  by  a  bank  note;  while  the  former 
method  of  bribery  is  far  less  easy  of  detection  than  the  latter. 
To  abolish,  therefore,  the  system  of  appoint imuit  by  government 
nomination,  and  to  tlirow'  tlie  situations  under  the  civil  service 
oiK'U  to  competition,  would  be  to  pass  a  subsidiary  reform  bill 
in  so  far  as  the  purity  of  election  is  conceiaied;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  j)urity  of  the  .House  of  (’onimons  would  be  no 
less  secured  bv  the  same  arrangement.  Has  the  reader  ever 
seen  that  sleek  and  courteous  gentleman,  the  patronage  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  moving  with  the  noiseless  tread  of  a  master 
of  the  ceremonies  about  the  lobby  and  a])artments  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  greeting  with  both  hands  one  imanber,  and 
throwing  his  head  on  one  side  with  thoughtful  dubiousness  to 
another,  or  buzzing  about  among  the  clubs  with  the  same 
variety  of  gesture  and  expression?  He  is  a  gentleman  at  all 
points.  He  is  what  may  be  vulgarly  calh‘d  cadging  tor  votes: 
u  simple  method  of  political  swindling,  lie  is  practising  on  the 
stupidity  of  elderly  country  members,  and  on  the  inexiu'rienee 
ot  the  young  and  adventurous.  It  is  thus  that  houses  arc  made 
and  unmade.  It  is  thus  that  majoritii's  and  minorities  an*  con¬ 
cocted,  both  at  the  hustings  and  at  the  division  ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  the  HorseGuards,  the  ( )rdnance, 
the  Customs,  and  the  Excise,  and  all  the  other  departments  of 
the  state,  are  filled  with  persons  who  are  utterly  untit  for  these, 
or^  any  other  positions  which  retpiire  industry  or  intelligence. 

c  say  again,  let  scope  be  given  for  the  employment  of  the 
administrative  talent  which  lies  buried  in  that  portion  of  the 
eoniiminity  which  is  excluded  from  interest,  and  which  is  inac¬ 
cessible  to  a  bribe.  A  universal  competitive  examination  appc'ars 
to  us  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil. 

Some  ministers  who  have  held  office  under  the  present  adnii- 
instration,  a])pear  to  have  been  partially  prepared  to  act  upon 
this  i)rinciplo.  And  we  will  now  pre'sent  their  expressed  e)pi- 
iimiis  on  this  all-important  subject.  We  have  before  us,  in  this 
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Ii(‘|)()rt,  the  rocordod  judi^inent  of  tlio  .  vj* 

W'oitli,  US  (U  tin-  Uunirc  I>r  Ills  oxuiiiin'ili  i’  Muls,'. 

%  ^ 

‘■'‘T.v  . . Ill  sent  out,  coiisidoriiicr  tl.n  '  .  •  ftlmiinicnt  in 

«iutu‘s  wlnVI,  arc  entrusted  to  tlie  nieniiiers  of  the 

mn.st  not  proceed  as  if  «e  were  in  sear,  1>  of  I  T"''''''- 
for  imaginative  or  spcamlative  auth,  rsl  i ',“ 
tlie  practical  aliilily  an, I  information  wlilei.  ;  ’  " i» 

«'i|>t'nnt,'n,len,-e  of 'public  ati'iirs  ■in,l  H  U!>I"o|>nale  l„  the 

U0.1S.  I  am,  tlierefo  V  •  nx  w  t  I’.'.t  tl  pul'lio  busi- 

"'"‘•li  you  ar,.  t,,  sm;,s:“t  w‘bi  ,!  f  "  “"'1 

•Iqiartinent,  and  transmittod  to  tlie  ('ixir  4  V-  • 
ject,  that  xvo  will  f^ivo  tl.e.nVcufelxo 

(raine,!  to  r,'as,min!r**rtf*^*l*'’ 'orsatile  judgment,  a  miiiil 
"I'oomposition;  a  oo7,;i  L  ™  t  ‘'•'^•iHty  an,l  ae,a,ra,T 

aiul  soiiu*  kiiowh'il^ro  of  iho  V  history  and  "(‘oi^rajiliv, 

natural  and  aciuiiv.l  t'u'f  are  among  the  ipialities, 

r,‘, position  Ihtc  and  «l  ‘  1*  *?'*  most  frecpumllv  in 

t'uaoanbee^  vor.y  de,i,.able  t,,  ensu.v,as  tarns 

may  be  ad,l,'ii  a  knowinl  c  ,?  P"“' ions  examination,  'J'o  ih,w 
languag,.s  not  as  of  tV^‘ "•"!*•  S^u'^a-ally  dilfused  modern 
in  soim 


lan^uaws  not  as  of  ^  generally  dill  used  modern 

oeeasionalu.se  au,l  imllre ol ’  /'  ''/i  '***  'aluable  botli  ,lireelly  for 
"bieh  it  ,meu;  lo  S  of  knowledge 

aivouut.s,  tbiMyhieb  there  knowledge  ,}f  tigur,‘s  and 

acpiirement  not  ,)f  ■  .  uhc  ;  and  lastly,  class  ieal 

test  whieli  it  alfortU^  ni  itselt  often  available,  but  from  the 

tendenev  to  aid  in  mein  apjdieation,  and  from  its 

sugi^est  *  that  for  tb  »  i  ^  ^Ir.  Labouebere  would  also 

pensatmn  for  ,letieiem.i-  "  be  reeeiyed  as  a  eoin- 

Hpociid  talents  may  easiix- bo  mar’a'ilSk" 

3  -  r.  uubouebore’s  opinion,  that  whatever  may  be  tiiu  value 
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of  an  examination  by  waj^  of  tost,  if  conilucted  by  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  hands,  for  olieitin;^  proof  of  (pialities  such  as  these,  yet  a 
tar  {Treater  and  more  elfective  security  will  be  alforded  by  examina¬ 
tions  conducted  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  competitive  principle. 

“  Jhit  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  one  consideration,  which  it 


niav  he  feared  rather  adds  to  than  diminishes  the  difllculty  of  dealing 
with  the  subject.  Altliough  the  above  description  of  tlie  (pialities 
reijuired  in  the  higlier  departments  of  this  ollice  is  in  no  degree 
exaj'gerated,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  to  revert  again  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  Keport  already  cited,  that  the ‘ofUcial  education* 
which  occupies  generally  the  tirst  years  of  a  clerk’s  employment 
(mere  or  h'ss  according  to  circumstances  over  which  the  clerk  himself 
can  have  but  little  control),  must  partake,  in  a  gri'at  degriH',  of  a 
mechanical  character.  Something  has  bi'en  doin',  since  that  Keport 


apj)eart*(l,  towards  carrying  out  its  recommendations,  that  this  class 
of  business  should  be  entrusted  to  copyists  and  others  not  on  the 
estahlishment.  Nevertheless  it  remains  the  case,  and  must  in  Mr. 


Labouchere’s  o|)inion  so  remain,  that  a  large  proportion  of  work,  of 
little  more  than  routine  order,  cannot  be  properly  performed  except 
by  the  regular  clerks. 

“  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  higher  quali¬ 
ties  of  which  1  have  spoken  are  put  seriously  in  requisition  in  each 
case,  and  in  the  meantime  another  order  of  qualities  is  reipiired,  not 
always  found  in  combination  with  them.  IMechanical  accuracy,  habits 
ol  carefulness,  a  read}"  and  precise  memory  of  details,  jnuictuality 
and  neatness  in  the  discharge  of  minutia),  a  readiness  to  take  interest 
in  comparatively  uninteresting  work,  that  gentlemanly  spirit  which 
prompts  at  once  to  co-operation  with  superiors  and  subordination  to 
them, — these  and  such  as  these,  are  the  qualities  which  in  the  Colonial 
Ollice,  as  elsewhere',  are  most  commonly  called  into  use  during  the 
earlier  part  of  a  clerk’s  employment. 

‘‘  The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Labouchere  draws  from  these  various, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  conllicting,  considerations,  are  the  following : — 

“iliat  the  preliminary  examination  should  be  so  directed  as  to 
draw  out  as  far  as  possible  the  latter  as  well  as  the  lormer  class  of 
qualities,  a  problem  of  which  he  recognizers  the  dilliculty,  and  can 
only  leave  it  to  the  practised  experience  of  the  members  ot  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

“that  whatever  may  be  the  character  and  acquirements  of  those 
''ho  may  succeed  in  the  examination,  the  year  of  jirobation,  at 
present  reejuired,  ought  by'  no  means  to  be  dis])ensed  with. 

‘further,  Mr.  Labouchere  believes  that  a  system  of  ojien  compe¬ 
tition,  under  which  duties,  such  as  above  described,  should  be  simply 
entrusted,  without  other  guarantee,  to  the  performance  ot  the 
cleverest  and  most  ambitious  youths,  would  bo  at  least  ot  doubtful 
advantage  for  tho  purposes  of  this  department.  Mr.  Labouchere, 
lowever,  does  not  wish  to  enter  on  this  important  general  (piestion 
urther  than  is  necessary'  to  explain  his  intentions.  For  the  present 
10  means  to  place  on  his  list  of  candidates  for  the  office  a  certain 
anted  number  of  young  men,  of  whose  character  and  (qualifications 
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lie  may  Iiavo  had  reason  to  form  a  favourahle  opinion.  W'lw-n 
vacaney  m  tlie  establisliment  oeonrs,  it  is  his  design  to  leave  it  oeei, 
lor  the  competition  of  Ids  list,  leaving  the  decision  hetween  then  ’ to 
the  Commissioners,  if  they  do  not  ohjeet  to  this  demand  on  their 
time  and  serviees.  It  would,  ol  course,  be  open  to  the  t'onnnis 
sioiiers  to  combine  the  system  of  competition  \cith  that  of  lest  and 

to  report,  if  sueh  were  their  opinion,  that  no  candidate  before  them 
was  tit  lor  soloctioii.” 

lieforc  proceeding  to  an  oxainination  of  .Afr.  Labouebere’s 
oHiciai  statement,  or  we  might  ratlier  sav  in  substitution  of  such 
a  criticism,  we  will  present  the  reasoning  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Intwx  nj)on  the  report  before  us,  to  which  we  give  our  cordial 
consent.  His  Hrst  observation  is  us  follows ” 

1  he  Commission  has  also  conducted  a  number  of  eomiietitive 
examinations  for  no  less  than  M  situations,  for  which  17.5  candi¬ 
dates  have  been  examined;  and  they  record  an  emphatic  opinion 
that  tiu'  caiulidateii  selectial  on  ihcso  occasions  an*  verv  suju'rittr  to 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  ordinary  examinations, 
they  then  lu-oceed  to  lay  before  the  ])ublie  the  ■infmences  thev 
liave  drawn  Iroin  their  e.xperienoo  in  examination. 

♦**###* 

A\  o  desire  to  draw  no  strained  inferenees  from  thislvenort  but  it 
\\onU\  be  impossible  to  deny  that  it  establishes  some  eonelusioiis  of 
the  very  ^-rarest  nature  with  reh^renee  to  the  public  service,  and  the 
present  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  The  first  is,  that 
the  power  |>ossessed  by  minisli^rs  of  stati*  of  appointing  persons  to 
Mtijations  has  be(*n  abused  to  a  degree  which  nothing  i)nt  the  most 
undoubted  testimony  could  hav(‘  led  us  to  believe*  possible.  That  one 
pennon  out  of  three  should  have  been  rejected  altogethi*!*,  and  tliat 
the  standard  should  be  kept  injuriously  low  in  ordt*!*  that  the  jmhlic 
sen  ice  might  not  lie  damaged  by  a  pancitv  of  a[)pointments,  are 
tacts  which  tliose  who  met  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  civil  service 
with  a  g^‘neral  laudation,  will  lind  it  impossible  to  gt*!  ovt*r.  The 
secoiul  infi're*nc(*  is  not  a  ve'py  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  elliciency 
of  a  st*ruce  i*very  thinl  ineinbi*!*  of  which  ought,  it  appears,  on  no 
o\erstiained  estimate  of  [iroiieieney,  to  have  b(*en  rejected  altogether. 

-  thinl,  IS  as  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  education  which  produces 
such  fruits.  A  fourth  inference  is  that  the  matter  cannot  b(*  allowed 
to  rt'st  hen*,  and  that,  while  there  are  in  the  count iv  innumerable 
\onng  men  of  talent  and  good  education,  able  to  satisfy  tin*  retjuirc- 
ments  of  tin*  ]Miblic  service,  it  is  monstrous  to  lower  the  standard  of 
^^rltlng  and  sp(*iling  in  order  that  the  public  si'rvice  mav  not  sutler 
>\  t  le  n*jection  of  too  many  of  those  incompetent  persons  to  whom 
t  lese  apnointments  are  conlined.  If  so  many  of  the  clerks  we  get 
e>en  under  the  present  system  are  bad,  and  if,  as  the  Commissioners 
sa^ ,  competition  secures  a  much  higher  rate  of  attainment,  (Ui  what 
prmciple  will  government  justify  tl'ie  filling  these  oflices  witli  worse 
men  when  better  are  to  be  had,  and  withholding  from  the  great  boily 
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of  the  nation  tho  entrance  to  ita  own  service,  in  order  to  lavish 
patronage  on  idleness,  ignorance,  and  inellicieney  ?” 

Ill  the  next  impression  of  the  (^Farcli  Idtli),  we  find 

the  following  observations  in  u  second  leading  article  on  the 
Report : — 

“  It  appears  that  the  most  important  deficieneit's  have  been  found  in 
simple  spelling,  but  in  connexion  witli  this  must  be  mentioned  another 
defect,  winch  lias  been  strongly  felt  in  all  the  candidates  more  or  less, 
but  on  which  the  examiners  have  not  insisted  as  a  test.  The  power 
of  writing  out  an  abstract  ov  precis  of  ollieial  pajiers  or  correspondence 
is  essential  in  many  departments  of  the  public  service.  In  few  ways 
can  a  eliTk  be  more  useful  to  his  superior  in  oHice  than  in  presenting 
him  with  a  concise,  correct,  and  clear  abridgment  of  documents,  and 
it  is  unfortunately  not  yet  a  part  of  general  education  to  teach  this 
happy  art.  In  the  present  rejiort  there  are  iminy  examjiles  of  what 
is  wanted  in  this  way — acts  of  parliament  to  be  abridged,  a  corri  s- 
poiulenee  to  be  summed  uj)  in  a  few  sentences,  documents  to  be 
drawn  up  from  a  slight  brief,  letters  to  he  answered  from  one  or  two 
minutes  endorsed  on  them,  —  all  rcijuiring  a  clear  head,  and  such 
practice  in  composition  as  is  not  always  alforded  in  public  schools. 
When  these  recpiirements  art‘  more  gmierally  known  it  may  be  [ire- 
sumed  that  the  candidates  will  be  more  ([ualitied  to  undergo  a  severe 
test  as  to  this  kind  of  excellence ;  and  every  year,  indeed,  we  may 
perhaps  expect  that  the  examinations  will  become — at  least  they 
ought  to  become — more  strict. 

“  Resides  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  on  which  the  present 
report  gives  the  most  satisfactory  informatioji,  there  is  another 
subject  oil  which  the  report  says  very  little.  It  will  be  umlerstood 
that  these  appointments  arc  not  made  by  open  competititm.  The 
candidates  undergo  merely  a  pass  examination,  and  the  tjuestion 
arises — Ought  this  system  to  be  maintained?  ]\Ir.  Labouchero 
proposes,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  partly  abolished,  and  that  a 
svstcin  of  limited  competition  should  be  adopted;  in  other  words, 
that,  instead  of  nominating  one  candidate  for  one  office,  a  number 
diould  be  nominated,  and  the  best  should  win.  A\  e  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  if  there  is  to  be  a  competition  at  all,  it  should  be 
perfectly  open.  The  only  defiuice  of  tl  le  ])rcsent  nomination  which 
exists  is  that  the  patron  is  sure  of  the  moral  character  and  gentle¬ 
manly  bearing  of  his  nominee.  Let  that  defence  pass  for  w  hat  it  is 
J'orth — we  say  nothing  against  it ;  but  the^moment  the  princi[)le  is 
introduced  of  naming  several  candidates,  instead  of  sidecting  om‘,  the 
chief  value  of  the  old  system  is  gone,  and  the  competition  might  as 
"ell  be  thrown  entirely  open  to  the  public.  "Idiere  is  all  the  difl’er- 
ciice  in  the  world  betwi'en  the  head  of  a  department  sch’cting  a 
single  candidate  to  fill  a  particular  a[)pointment,  and  his  picking  out 
a  dozen  or  half-a-dozen  to  light  for  it.  In  the  one  case  there  is  the 
responsibility  of  selection,  and  perha[)s  attachment  to  his  choice ;  in 
the  other  there  is  little  choice,  and  no  responsibility.” 
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Mr.  T.abouclicre  is  evidently  verging  towards  the  riglit  and 
only  course,  but  wliat  does  he  mean  by  a  partially  eoiupc'titivo 
examination  ?  AVe  cannot  conceive  that  the  line  to  be  drawn 
can  be  otherwise  than  arbitrary ;  and  we,  tlicretbre,  encoura<n‘ 
the  ho])e  that  the  commissioners  will  be  empowered  to  throw 
opcui  the  aj)i)ointnu‘nts  under  the  civil  service  to  universal  com¬ 
petition,  and  that  tliey  will  henceforth  be  ivspoiisible  to  par¬ 
liament,  and  not  to  the  crown  under  an  ordtT  in  council. 

II.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  examinations,  the  tirst  reciuisito 

obviouslv  is,  that  the  attainments  of  the  candidates  should  he 

•/ 

suited  to  the  nature  of  the  situations  which  they  propose  to  fill. 
The  majority  of  these  are  of  a  very  humble  kind,  and  the 
examination  should,  in  all  justice,  be  proportioned  to  these 
(pialifications ;  and  even  in  the  higher  departments,  great 
experience  in  examination  is  required,  in  order  to  test  the 
cjualitications  of  the  candidates.  In  elementary  subj(‘cts  they 
cannot  be*  too  severe,  but  in  classics  and  mathematies  many 
may  be  rejected  who  might  be  most  useful  to  the  i)ublic  service. 
That  these  subjects  are  inqxudant  as  general  tests  is  not  to  he 
denied.  Thev  mav  be  fairly  taken  as  the  j^iumes  of  early 
education  ;  but  an  intelligent  examiimr,  well  acquainti'd  with 
the  recpiisitions  of  the  ])ublic  service,  will  not  put  the  ability  to 
solve  an  equation,  or  to  demonstrate  a  given  proposition  of 
Muclid,  b(4‘ore  that  of  writing  a  concise,  but  comprehensive 
abstract,  or  a  clear,  grammatical,  and  elegant  letter. 

HI.  We  come,  tliirdly,  to  the  important  impiiry  as  to  the 
class  from  which  the  examiners  should  be  selected,  and  here 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  our  opinion.  In 
one  word,  they  should  be  men  who,  in  the  lirst  place,  have 
been  accustomed  to  teach  and  to  examine ;  and,  secondly, 
who  have  been  habituated  to  teach  and  examine  that  class  ol 


ptTsons  who  are  proposed,  or  who  may  propose  themselves,  tor 
ap})ointments  under  the  civil  service  of  the  crown.  And  we 
here  are  compelled  to  take  a  most  grave  exception  against  tlu? 
arrangements  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  whose  general 
scheme,  and  whose  intelligent  percejdion  of  their  important 
functions,  we  have  so  strongly  commended.  It  is  with  extreme 
regret  that  we  have  observed  that  all  the  examiners  whom  they 
have  a])]H)inted,  both  })ermanent  and  occasional,  are  graduatis 
of  the  lAiiversities  of  f Oxford  and  (Cambridge. 

e  are  the  more  sur])rised  at  this,  inasmuch  as  one  ot  the 
Com misvsi oners  is  the  Cliancellor  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  the  other  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  mcinlK'rs 


of  the  council  of  University  College.  The  effect  of  these 
appointments  will  1k^  manifest  to  any  practised  examiner  who 
insj)ects  the  appendices  to  the  re[)ort.  Many  of  the  questions 
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arc  unoxcoptioiiable,  but  u  largo  number  of  them  show  that  the 
gontleinoii  employe  cl  have  been  aceustomocl  to  examine,  not  for 
those  ])ractieal  jiurposes  which  Sir  William  ^lolesworth  so 
wiselv  indicated,  but  ratlier  for  university  honours.  ^>Vo  cannot 
hut  think  that  many  of  the  T.atin  passages  are  very  ill-chosen, 
requiring,  as  they  appear  to  us  to  do,  an  amount  of  recondite 
scholarsliip  wliich  is  (piite  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  tlie 
public  service.  In  university  examinations  they  would  be  ])er- 
fec’tlv  appropriate,  but  for  the  civil  service  we  cannot  but  think 
that  they  are  ill-adapted  and  superfluous. 

These  considerations  naturally  lead  us  to  some  further  remarks 
on  these  aj)pointments.  The  first  is,  as  just  intimated,  that  the 
gt'ntleiiien  appointed  have  not,  in  all  probability,  been  accustomed 
to  teaching  and  examining  upon  those  branches  of  education  which 
are  most  useful  in  the  junior  departments  of  the  civil  service' ;  but 
our  second  objection  is  one  whiedi  we  most  earnestly  commend  to 
the  cemsideration  of  the  Commissioners.  Every  examiiu'r  which 
they  have  appointed  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  two  Unive'rsities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Hence,  every  examiner  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  as  would  appc'ar  from  the 
present  system  of  appointment,  all  other  persons,  however  high 
their  (pialiiications,  are  absolutely  excluded.  This  system  of 
exclusion  is  in  total  opposition  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  ag(', 
out  of  which  spirit  all  real  reforms  must  necessarily  s])ring. 
The  Ivoyal  Commissioners  are  vjt‘  officio  reformers,  and  we 
implore  them  not  to  mar  the  high  function  committed  to  them 
by  the  adoption  of  an  exclusive  and  sc'ctarian  principle.  A 
university  degree  confers  no  recommendation  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  proofs  of  compc'tency  which  may  be  presented  by 
the  most  highly  (pialitied  men,  who  could  not  conscientiously 
take  that  honour ;  and  if  these  i)a<i’es  should  reach  the  eve  of 
Her  Jlajcsty  s  Commissioners,  we  rc'spect fully  urge  upon  them 
uot  to  vitiate  the  grand  reform  which  they  are  initiating,  by  com¬ 
plying  with  a  system  which  has  been  the  pregnant  source  of 
inefficiency  and  mal-administration,  by^  repudiating  those  lilnral 
principles  in  which  all  useful  reforms  have  their  origin,  and  by 
entombing  one-half  of  the  talent,  the  intelligence,  and  tlie  capa¬ 
city  lor  the  public  service  which  exists  among  their  countrymen. 
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Gliinpjffi  of  Jean*  ;  or,  Chriit  exalted  in  the  ^jjrections  of  His  Pei^i  lf. 
Hy  \V.  P.  Builcrn.  Sccoud  Ediiiou.  L^udou:  John  Farvjuhar 
JShaw. 


A  BOOK  is  a  ^x>d  biK'k,  if,  while  it  embodies  rii^ht  principles,  it 
prcM-nts  them  in  a  manner  attractive  to  any  tvnsiderable  class  of 
rcailcrs.  In  this  sense  we  can  truthfully  commend  the  volume  bcfon* 
us.  It  consists  of  meditations  on  some  of  the  most  rnnarkable  events 
in  tlie  life  of  the  Saviour,  and  beiiii;  written  in  an  animated  st\lc, 
abounding  in  metaphors  often  strikim^  and  happy,  will,  we  think, 
prove  an  acceptable  lHK»k  to  many.  For  circulation  amon^>t  poisons 
^^hose  leisure  for  reading  is  limited,  and  by  wliom  a  few  \aluablo 
thouithts  exprt‘ssed  in  a  novel  and  easily  to  be  remembered  Tnanner, 
an*  better  appreciated  than  trains  of  close  ihinkim:.  these  **  Lilimpscs” 
an*  especially  suited.  Wt*  find,  occasionally,  great  point  in  the 
writer's  mode  of  putlini;  an  argument.  F'or  instance,  the  chapter 
entitlcil  .lesus  in  the  Syuai^ogue,  or  a  word  to  the  Nr.tional  Ko- 
littiimist,”  is  very  slrikiin;,  and  we  could  wish  to  see  it  printed  as  a 
.separate  tract  for  distribution  at  the  present  juncture. 


Kchoes  of  the  Vniveree.  From  the  IJ  orld  of  flatter  and  the  World 
of  Spirit,  lly  Henry  Christmas,  M.A.,  F.lx.S.,  Ac.,  Ac. 


Tins  is  a  work  useful  in  its  tendency,  sound  in  its  views,  and.  for 
the  most  part,  just  in  its  naisonings  and  conclusions.  It  is  one 
of  those  wi>rks  which  have,  for  some  time,  been  ap[>earing  before  the 
public, — works  called  for  by  the  character  of  tiu*  age  in  whicli  \'e 
live,  ami  reiidenal  necessary  by  the  piiilosophy,  falsely  so  called,  which 
is  but  ioo  prevalent  at  the  prt'si*nt  time.  The  writer  rani^t's  thro\ii:h 
the  most  interesting  topics  taken  from  the  worlds  of  matter  and  of 
mind  ;  in  the  former.  Astronomy,  Light.  (Jeology,  and  Cosmography  ; 
and  in  llie  latter,  the  Personality  of  the  Deitv,  Divine  A[>pearances 
under  tlie  I.aw.  .Vngels,  Demoniacal  Possessions,  the  Immortality  et 
the  soul,  and  other  cognate  subjects.  The  matter  containeil  in  this 
volume  was  first  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  to  the  members  ot 


a  branch  id  the  \oung  Men's  Societv  for  promi»ling  !Missionsat  Home 
and  .\bri>aii,  and  is.  thi*refori*,  popular,  and  somewhat  superficial  m 
its  character,  riiough  there  is  a  natural  disinclination  in  the  mind  to 
the  diilaetic,  whether  in  matter  or  manner,  yet,  iiidess  a  subject  is 
treated  with  sufficient  speciality  and  minuteness,  it  will  be  un^atis- 
lactory  even  to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  designeii.  d'his  rein:  u  k  will 
to  some  parts  id*  this  volume.  The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  ‘d 
matter  is  dismissed  in  a  way  not  calculated  to  satisfv  a  mind  which 
has  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  that  is,  bv  a  sim['li*  reference  to 
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G'.'H.  i-  1.:  “  bcixiuning  Ciod  ot\';\tod  iho  hoawus  aiul  tho 

earth."  oompaiwl  with,  and  oxplaiiiod  by,  llob.  \i.  8:  “  Hv  talih  wo 
uii'K'rstaiid  that  the  worlds  woro  tVainod  by  tho  word  ot*  (iv)d,  so  that 
things  \^hioh  arv'  soon  woiv  not  mado  ot*  thiu*j:s  whiolt  do 
appear.*'  Tho  citation  of  theso  passairos,  tho  writer  observes,  must 
siot  iho  quo>tio!i  at  rest.  A\  o  should  say  so  too,  if  ho  had  shown 
that  thev  contained  tho  orthodox  doctrine  of  tho  cri'atu>n  of  matter, 
but  this* he  fails  to  do.  d'he  creation  of  heaven  and  earth  may  mean 
nothimr  moix'  than  their  formation  out  of  {>ivceding  materials.  Aiul 
the  expression  **  not  made  out  of  tiiiiu^s  which  did  ap[>ear,”  m.ay 
rt'fer  to  (ten.  i.  when'  it  is  said,  *•  U.irkuess  was  on  the  face  of 
the  deep."  If  darkness  was  on  tlie  face  i»f  the  deep,  then  the  Wi>rhl 
was  formed  out  of  tilings  that  did  not  ap[)ear.  Now,  we  ilo  not  say 
that  this  is  the  meaning,  but  surely  it  bc’.uned  the  writer  by  a 
pnnK'r  excitcsis  of  the  passaije,  to  have  shown  that  his  doctrine  was 
reallv  contained  in  this  portion  of  Scri[>ture.  Therv  are  I'ther  t!uni;.> 
to  which  we  miitht  object.  We  d'>  not  aj»prv>ve  oi'  such  lani;ua^4e  as 
that  we  fiiul  in  paite  H>t,  where  it  is  ^.lid  that  *•  Chri.>t  is  a  part  of 
God.’*  Such  Luutuaixe  explains  nothiiu:.  teaches  nothiiut,  and  were 
much  better  avoiiled.*  Nor  ilo  we  thiiik  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
“when  God  set  a  mark  upon  i*aiu  he  made  a  covenant  with  him”  (p. 

Some  divines  have  thouiiht  it  probable  that  the  bt'uetits  ot 
the  death  of  Chri>t  may  extend  to  tlie  whole  universe  of  rational 
minds,  but  have  expressed  themst'lve."  with  becoiniui;  reserve  and 
modesty  on  tlie  subject.  Our  lect urer,  however,  is  mucli  nu»re  bohl, 
and  dcclaivs  tliat  tlicrc  is  not  one  corner  of  thi>  vast  t'xpanse  ^^ilie 
expanse  of  the  creation)  wlunv  the  merits  v)f  I'hrist's  passion  ami 
the  eonsei|uenct's  of  his  death  are  not  fell,  llowevtu*  pleasiiiit  such 
sentiments  may  be,  the  reailer  expects,  at  least,  to  see  tlunn  sustaim'd 
by  probable  evidence.  In  another  pl;n*e,  he  tells  us  “that  revelation 
leaches  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul.*’  It  behoveil  him  ti>  havi*  sluwvji 
where  and  how  it  ^ives  sindi  ti'achini::.  The  declaration  that  the 
gospel  “has  brought  life  and  iintm>rtality  to  light,”  lu‘ must  be  aware, 
"ill  tiot  be  considt'JVil  as  proving  the  point.  lnnnorl!ility  mav  be 
the  iruit  of  Ohrist’s  death,  and  may  be  mijoyed  by  all  believt'rs 
"ithont  being  an  original  condition  of  the  human  mind.  Again, 
his  philosophical  argument  for  tin'  iinnu>rtality  id*  tlu'  soul  is  open 
toobjection.  lie  founds  it  ujion  tlu' soul's  immateriality — tlu'  latter 
being  taken  f>r  granted.  Ihul  this  point  been  first  'provial,  tin*  argu¬ 
ment  would  have  been  more  conclusive.  “  riie  soul,”  says  In*,  having 
no  elements  into  which  it  mav  be  re.solvt*d,  must  remain  in  its 
original  condition.”  But  the  reader  wonhl  wish  to  see  it  dt*monstratt‘tl 
tlnat  it  has  uo  elements.  We  belit'vt*  that  this  has  been  shown,  but 
surely  not  by  our  lecturer.  1 1  owi‘V('r,  not  withstanding  t  best*  ri'inarks. 
nnd  others  of  a  similar  kind  which  we  miglit  make,  we  can  cordially 
^‘eommend  the  W(»rk  i>n  account  I'f  its  spirit  and  tone,  and  the  variety 
ot  valuable  inhirmation  which  it  eonvevs. 


A  his,  however,  is  not  .Mr.  (’hristmas’s  ow  n  language,  but  occurs  in  a 
Huotation  from  Slack’s  “  Church  of  the  Future.** — Ki*. 
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and  Shadows  of  Spiritual  Life.  By  Henry  AVelsfonl.  "Witli 
an  Introduetion  by  the  Bev.  George  Bedtbrd,  DJ).,  L],.l). 
don  :  Snow. 

AVe  regard  tins  aa  a  thorongldy  excellent  and  valuable  book,  the 
uork  of  one  to  whom  rtdigion  ia  indeed  a  vital  thing,  we  should  sav 
the  vital  thing;  and  the  author  bringa  to  his  subjcrt,  not  inerelv  aii 
(‘arnest  mind,  but  one  rich  in  the  reaidta  of  experience  and  thoughtful 
observation.  In  the  delineation  of  various  classes  of  character  in- 
volved  in  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  writer  is  ptruliarlv  happv.  The 
]>oW(*r  of  discriminat  ion  displayed  is  great,  and  whih*  the  aimouncc- 
mcnt  of  Christian  truth  ia  uncompromising,  the  total  id)scnce  of 
i*V(‘rything  like  extravagance  in  thought  or  expression,  leaves  no  room 
for  even  the  least  candid  of  the  opponents  of  religion  to  cavil.  Wc 
hope  that  this  volume  will  obtain  a  large  circulation.  As  a  gift  to 
those  who  have  begun  to  look  on  life  as  an  eariu'st  thing,  and  who 
need  thoughtful  guidance  in  religious  truth,  W(‘ think  tew  hooks  could 
be  more  suitable  ;  while  those,  also,  who  are  advancial  in  life  will  tind 
in  it  mueh  matter  for  wise  consideration,  and  will  do  wcdl  to  hold  in- 
tei course  with  a  writi'r  who  so  evidently  speaks  of  the  things  which 
he  has  known  and  fidt. 


Life  in  Jesus:  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Marji  IVinshne ;  arraiu/ed  from  lor 
('orrespondence^  Dion/,  and  Thout/hts.  J5y  her  st»n,  Octavius 
A\  inslow,  D.D.  Pp.  5()d.  London:  »l.  1\  Shaw.  ISotJ. 


AVe  h  ave  often  uttered  our  protest  in  the  ])ages  (►f  this  dournal 
against  the  daily  inenasing  (*vil  of  obtruding  upon  tlu*  reading 
eommunity  tlu‘  biogr:j|)hies  of  j^ersons  who  oc(*upied  a  j)ri\ai('  stalion 
in  life,  'fhat  (‘vil  has  reached  so  great  a  ludght  in  tlu‘  ])restMit  day 
th:»t  wt‘  may  n'asonably  ex]>ect  a  riaiction  against  it,  and  W(‘  an' 
inclinml  to  believe  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  whim  many  of  these 
memorials  of  devout  persons,  whose  names  and  worth  were  known 
during  life  i>nlv  to  a  small  eirele  of  frieiuls  jind  admirers,  will  he 
cimsigned  to“  the  tomb  of  all  the  Oapulets,”  the  dri'ary  liinho  ot 
unsaleable  and  unreadable  boidis.  Xeither  literature  norndigion  can 
receive  any  eonsiderable  detriment  from  these  often  hasty  and 
ill-advised  etVusions ;  just  as  the  glories  of  mediawal  and  inoih'rn 
art  sutler  no  ilepreeiation  from  the  multitude  of  gaudy  pictures  whiidi 
every  season  ])roduees.  The  sad  residt  of  these  memoirs  is,  that 
oftentimes  a  weak  and  simtimental  religion  is  iwhibited  for  the 
po]>idar  a]>proval  and  imitation,  as  if  any  ]M*rsons  leading  a  reckless 
and  evil  lite  eoidd  be  allured  to  better  luibitudi’s  by  reading  the  sell- 
laudatory  di:jries  and  the  wordy  biiwgraphics  of  those  whose  names, 
in  many  east's,  have  been  known  to  the  ]>ublie  oidy  sinei'  their 
dep:n*ture  from  the  wt^rld,  and  whose  ])ractieal  goodiu'ss  was  n'strieted 
to  a  very  snudl  sjihere.  Alankind  with  one  accord  raise  statues  and 
memorial  piles  tt>  their  state>men  and  heroes;  but  wc  are  not  as  yet 
prepared,  notwithstanding  all  our  economical  and  military  rclorins. 
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to  Tote  those  lionours  to  clerks  and  subalterns,  however  admirably 
these  may  have  fulfilled  their  duty. 

As  n'j^ards  the  handsome  volume  now  before  us,  we  have  to 
n'liiark  that  it  contains  the  biography  of  an  accomplished  and  emi- 
nentlv  j)ioiis  lady,  com})iled  from  various  letters  and  family  ])apcrs  by 
her  son,  who  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  numerous  works,  winch 
have  had  an  extensive  sale  among  a  considerable  section  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  public.  Beautifully  got  up,  and  not  uninteresting  in  its 
details,  it  will  be  an  aceeptable  book  to  many  who  have  perused  J)r. 
Winslow’s  previous  publications.  The  volume,  however,  is  too  large ; 
some  of  the  letters  and  reflections  which  are  published  in  it  might 
profitably  have  been  omitted,  and  the  work  would  have  gained  in 
value  wliat  it  lost  in  bulk.  There  is  a  redundancy  of  epithet  and 
metaphor  here  and  there,  which,  if  allowable  in  a  poj)iilar  discourse, 
arc  not  suitable  to  an  elaborate  and  carid’nlly  written  historical 
memorial.  These  trilling  blemishes,  howt'ver, — for  such  many  ])cr- 
sons  will  d(‘em  them — the  worthy  writ(‘r  may  readily  rmnove  when 
a  second  edition  may  be  called  tor. 

“The  son  of  ])arents  passed  into  the  skies”  will  ever  find  it  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  (lilllcult  task  to  present  to  the  world  a  faithful  portrait  of 
his  departed  kindred;  and  in  the  j)resent  instance.  Dr.  AVinslow  has 
endeavoim'd  to  give  a  handsome  and  aflectionati^  tribute  to  tlu' 
memory  of  a  lady  whose  character  was  worthy  of  all  imitation,  and 
whose  friends  were  neither  few  nor  inconsidiTable.  ^fhat  this  memoir 
may  be  of  utility  to  many  persons,  whose  religion  hitherto  has  been 
a  tender  sentiment  rather  than  the  grand  and  unfailing  business 
of  life,  we  do  not  doubt ;  and  while  our  criticism  has  reference 
principally  to  the  colouring  and  finish  of  the  picture,  we  hope  that 
the  eminent  goodness  recorded  in  these  pages  may  produce  in  many 
minds  the  earnest  longing  after  the  attainnumt  and  daily  ])ractice  of 
that  true  virtue  which  Christianity  alone  inculcates.  ^Idie  truly  good 
are  so  few’  in  this  changing  world  of  ours,  that  the  dej)arture  of  any 
of  them  must  be  a  cause  for  grief  to  those  survivors  to  whom  tlu'y 
were  endean'd  ;  but  we  cannot  acquaint  ourselv(*s  with  the  n'cords  of 
their  lives  without  a  thankful  joy  “  that  such  as  these  have  lived  and 
died.”  Ainong  tlu'se,  the  good  and  noble  of  the  earth,  may  justly  be 
ranked  this  excellent  lady,  the  story  of  whose  life  has  been  feelingly 
written  by  her  sou. 


The  JJ  orl's  of  the  Jiir/ht  iron.  Joseph  AddisoUy  tcith  Xoteshp  llichard 
Jlurdj  late  Ifishop  of  IJ^orcesfer.  A  New  fkliliou,  with 

barge  Additions,  chiefly  un])ublished  ;  collt‘cted  and  edited  by 
Henry  (t.  Bohn.  (>  vols.  Bohn. 

Tins  is,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  a  highly  valuabh*  work.  It 
presents,  in  the  first  place,  all  tlu'  writings  of  this  justly  admired 
author,  at  a  singularly  small  cost,  and  y(‘t  iu  an  elegant  lyj)ugraphical 
form.  As  the  latest,  it  may  be  assumed  to  b('  tin*  purest  text  ;  and, 
as  a  crowning  advantage,  it  contains,  though  at  so  late  a  date,  about 
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n  luimlrcd  letters  of  Addison,  wliieli  liave  never  been  printed 

These  unexpeeted  memorials,  while  they  possess  eomparativciv  little 
of  intrinsic  value,  are  acc(‘ptable  as  a  literary  euriositv.  Nnthin<» 
indeed,  can  be  devoid  of  inten‘st  wbicb  is  in  any  way  ndated  to  siudi 
a  man.  For  some  editorial  defects  Mr.  Bohn  feeds  it  neeessarv  to 
apologize,  and  pi'rbaps  the  most  candid  critic  must  admit  that  tluse* 
volumes  wotdd  have  been  far  more  worthy  of  praise*  had  the‘v  hern 
pre)eluced  uueler  the  bands  of  se)me  one  with  wliom  literatureMs  the 
main  eH-cupation  e)f  life,  rather  than  of  a  gentleman  wIio.m*  attemtion 
must  be?  se>  largely  devoteil  to  the  claims  of  an  exle'iisive  business. 


llifssift:  ifs  llisr  and  ]^ro'/rrss\  'rnKjrdics  and  Ilrvohifions.  Bv  the 
leev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A.,  IMTti.S.  Bondon  :  lieemiman, 
Brown,  (Jreen  atid  Longmans.  ISoO. 

Tins  is  the  fe)rmer  of  two  volumes,  of  wbicb  the  second,  to  be  emtithni 
“Nicholas  and  the  Caucasus:  the  ^lountains,  tin*  'I'ribes,  and  the 


Tirs,”  will  be  eleve)teel  io  the*  re*igu  of  the*  late  Czar,  and  cotnph'le*  a 
‘ue'ral  view  of  the  history  and  pe)licy  of  Kussia.  'fhe  vednim*  before 
us  commenci's  with  the  int reKlin  lion  ed*  Iduistianity  into  the*  b’nssian 
territe)ry  in  the  middle*  e>f  the*  ninth  ci*ntury  ;  and  is  contInue‘d  to  the 
ae*e*e‘ssion  of  the  late  Emperor  Xichedas  in  lS2o.  It  is  a  lu'art- 
siekeuiug  history  of  barbarism,  suj)e*rstition,  and  criudty,  and  sugoorits 
the  ne*ee‘ssary  <*ounexion  betwee'U  a  false*  redigion  and  a  de*sj)otie* 
government.  NT)  race  of  mankind  could  have  te)h‘rate*d  the*  brutal 
aelminist ration  e)f  the  ]hn|>e*rors  e)f  Kussia  whose  semis  bael  not  bee*n 
de*baseel  by  embracing  a  hiele'ems  caricature  of  Christianity.  The  e»nly 
re*tribut le)U  which  ceeulel  be  visite*d  e)n  the  oppr(*sse>rs  in  sue*h  a  state* 
of  se>cie*ty  is  the  wilel  justice*  of  revenge.  Aecorelingly  assassination 
has  ge*uerally  deme  that  wenk  which  she)uld  have  be'(*n  unde*rtake‘n  hy 
the  meest  sule*mn  tribunals  of  justie*e;  and  where  this  has  bee*n  e‘lie*e*ted 
by  the*  le*ss  e)bvie)us  age*ucy  eef  pe)ise)n,  the  dying  tyrant  has  gene'rally 
mauife*ste*el  a  he>rrible*  ce>uscie)usne*ss  that  he  is  ne>t  e)be*ying  “  kinel 
nature*’s  signal  te)  re'treat.”  Ihe'U  in  the  absence  of  eviele*ne*e*.  there 
se'cms,  in  senne  cases,  to  have  existed  a  elark  suspicion  te)  e*mbiite*r  the* 
be)ur  of  eleath.  'fhe*  write*!*  thus  elcscrlbe'S  the  (*nel  e>f  the*  Ihnpe'i’or 
Ah'xauele'r  :  “  lie  bael  be*en  ill  at  inte*rvals  eluringthe*  wh<de*te>nr.  and 
left  the  Crimea,  sutleriug  fre)m  its  inte*rmitte*nt  fe*ver,  whie*h  had  a 
fatal  te‘rminatie>n,  December  1st.  Ereem  tirst  to  last  he  re*fnse‘el  te) 
lake*  me'eliciue,  trusting  feu*  rece)ve*rv  te)  the  vigour  of  his  ceenstitJitie)!!. 
anel,  pe*rbaj)s,  inilue‘ne*e*el  by  the  ])rede*stinarian  views  he*  was  known 
te)  entertain.  ‘  My  frie*nel,'  saiel  be  to  Sir  »lames  Wylie*,  his  phy¬ 
sician.  who  ce)ustantly  atte'udcel  him,  ‘it  is  the*  state*  (»f  my  ne*rve‘s  to 
whie'b  you  must  atie*nel:  the*y  are  in  frightful  eliseu'eler.’  ‘Alas.’ 
re*je>ineel  the  physician,  ‘that  happens  more*  fre*e|ue*ntlv  to  kings  than 
to  e)relinarv  nu*n.’  ‘\e*s,’  saiel  the  Ihnperor.  with  animatie)n,  ‘  but 
with  me*,  in  particular,  tlu're  are  many  spc'cial  re'asons,  and,  at  the 
i)re*sent  he)ur,  more  se)  than  <‘ver.’  Some  davs  atte*rwarels,  whe'ii  his 
brain  was  almost  delirious,  the  Czar  gazeel  intentlv  on  the  de)Cte>r. 
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Ills  whole  countenance  manifesting  intense  fear.  ‘  Oli,  my  friend,’ 
he  exclaimed,  ^  what  an  act,  what  a  horrible  act !  The  monsters ! 
the  ungrateful  monsters!  1  designed  nothing  but  their  happiness.*” 


-I’p.  m,  41)4. 


Theological  Essays  reprinted  from  (he  Princeton  Review.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  llev.  Patrick  Fairbairn,  J).l). 

The  essays  of  which  this  volume  is  composed  are  extracted  from  an 
American  journal  of  eminence,  and  are  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the 
ablest  divines  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  they  are  here 
reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  scholar,  and  will  abundantly 
reward  the  labour  of  perusal.  We  have  essays  on  “  The  Decrees  of 
God,”  “Original  Sin,”  “The  Doctrine  of  Imputation,”  “The  Power 
of  Gontrarv  Choice,”  “  The  Inability  of  ►Sinners,”  “Tlie  Xew  Divinity 
Tried,”  “  Pcniaii  on  the  Atonement,”  and  “  Eegencration.”  To 
these  are  added  some  on  several  points  of  Ihe  I’opish  C*ontroversy, 
and  two  or  three  on  the  errors  of  the  (lernian  Philosophy  and 
Pantheism.  One  of  these,  the  essay  on  dVansccndentalism,  is  a  very 
masterly  production,  and  calculated  to  be  useful  at  the  present  time 
among  our  young  divines,  both  by  the  clear  exposition  which  it  gives 
of  the  authors  and  subjects  treated  of,  and  by  the  solemn  protest 
whieli  it  enters  against  the  most  dangerous  heresi(‘s  of  the  times. 
The  philosophies  of  Kant,  of  Fichte,  of  8chelling,  and  J  legel  are  clearly 
explained,  and  the  dark  athidsm  to  which  they  load  faithfully  portrayed. 
Among  the  essays  we  would  dirc'ct  the  attention  of  the  young 
student  and  others  anxious  for  correct  information  on  these  points 
to  this,  ns  an  able  retutation  of  the  theories  to  which  it  refers. 


Sfbiflu  of  tijc  Montlj. 


Fhe  Dehate  on  Sir  ACilltam  (T.av’s  AFotion  on  Ciiriicii- 
Rates,  has  issued  in  the  Signae  TniUMPii  of  the  Friends 
or  ItEi.Kjious  PuEEDOM.  Jii  presenting  a  view  of  the  prc'sent 
position  ot  this  question  in  parliament  we  shall  adopt  the  concise 
t^tateimmt  put  forth  by  the  Liberation  ot*  Kcligion  Society:  “  Tho 
Church-Rate  Abolition  Party  succeeded  in  carrying  the  second  read¬ 
ing  ot  Sir  William  Clay’s  bill,  on  the  .It h  AI arch,  by  a  majority  of 
torty-three.  It  is. a  significant  circumstance  that  althougli  about  tho 
ijamc  number  of  members  (four  hundrcul)  voted  in  1854,  1S5.5,  and 
1850,  the  opponents  of  church-rates  have  each  y(‘ar  inenmsed  their 
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inaiorltv,  and,  as  no  loss  tl.au  cigl.ty-sevon  liberal  ...junbors  wore 
biont  on  tl.;  otb  nit.,  they  caloulato  on  a  still  lu.  bor  lumaso 
Wiile  the  snunorters  of  ohuroh-ratos  have,  it  .s  believed,  brouj;!,  cut 
h  'ir  utmost  strengtb.  On  tl.is  last  oeeas.on  the  «overnn.eiit,  as 
sneh  voted  for  the  bill,  instead  of  eav.n-  it  an  open  ip.estum  as 
here  ofore;  reseri  ing  to  themselves,  however  tl.e  right  ol  proposing 
some  material  alterations  in  eommittee.  ll.esc  have  smee  been 
i.iiblished,  and  their  eharaeter,  as  well  as  the  view  taken  ot  tlieiii  by 

It  »r  t..e  i- 

[;;;  rtti...  .r  wisL.  so™-iy.  ^  tfi. 

wild 'be''‘nK>st  ciistenlvi'th  sold  policy,  and  eondneivo  to  the 
n  erestV  of  religion,  is  earnestly  desirous  that  the  b,  1  mtro.Wcd 
for  tint  purpose”  should  receive  the  sanetion  ot  egislatuie.  I  i.it 
Inv  ,  :  el  n  ned  the  amendments  in  such  lull,  ot  ;v  ueh  not  ice  has 
We  oil.  by  the  Home  Secretary,  it  finds  tha  they,  in  etUr., 

nil.  ,,  MlMMVint*’  lit  SUO  1  lltTOI  IHl lUll KH I, 

for  going  Tl.e  debate,  whieb  was  long 

lS'tK'''la.lltihl‘^^  kernellif “the  noble  loiafs 
opposition  to  the  motion  will  be  found  in 

milil  on  each  parish  the 

the  fabric  of  the  parish  b '“''I ..,i  and  herd 

divine  wor.«hip  in  that  ehiireh.  Lliiet  diistut  ^  .  „,j„  l,.„al 

Truro,  among  other  learned  judges,  have  it  islm 

obligation  exists;  but  they  have  said  at  the  same  • 

obligation  which  could  not  be  entoreed  against  will  ot  '  „ j 

of  the  parishioners.  They  have  olie.i  Fs  one 

ceased  or  that  the  law  was  abrogated,  but  ”;„.r.o.is  who 

that  can  be  evaded.  \Vell,  it  appears  to  '»«  ‘I  -‘t  the 

have  a  grievance  on  tins  subject  are,  in  tac  , 
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fwlablislied  cluircli  (cliocrs  from  tlu'  opposition)  ;  booaiiso  tliov  may 
gjjy_-]lore  is  an  ancient  law  imposinj:^  an  oblij^ation,  which  was  con¬ 
fessed!  v  intended  for  and  necessary  to  the  snstentation  of  the  esta- 
blisiicd  church,  but  that  obligation  cannot  be  enforced.  Some 
persons  may  say,  as  my  right  hon.  friend  has  said  to-niglit — *  If  we 
were  to  att’cm])t  to  give  force  and  validity  to  the  law,  and  to  compel 
persons  to  fullil  the  obligation,  which  great  judges  have  said  attaches 
to  them,  wc  should  disturb  the  peace  of  th(»  country,  we  should 
create  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling,  and  we  should  provoke  hostility  to 
the  church  itself.’  1  think  the  church  may  fairly  answer,  ‘  That  is  a 
question  for  ministers  of  state ;  we  accept  your  allegation ;  we  arc^ 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  what  you  say  ;  we  w  ill  not  attempt  to  enforce 
obligations,  which,  in  your  opinion,  might  afleet  the  peace  of  the 
fonnnunity ;  but  do  tell  us  in  what  other  way  you  pro])Ose  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  church.’  ”  Need  we  suggest  the  reply  to 
Lord  John’s  hypothetical  theory.  How'  are  those  places  of  worship 
sustained  which  weekly  accommodate  the  majority  ol*  worshippers  in 
this  country  r  lly  voluntary  contribution.  \"et  these  edifices  do 
not  fall  into  decay,  though  the  wealth  of  their  attendants  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  established  church.  Jf  the  state  esta¬ 
blishment,  as  such,  has  so  utterly  lost  the  res]>('ct  of  its  members  that 
they  do  not  care  to  ])reserve  its  ])laces  of  worshij),  the  sooikt  it  is  abo¬ 
lished  the  better  for  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  credit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Antiquity  so  far  from  sanctioning  a  political  abuse,  is  like 
the  lapse  of  time  during  which  a  tumour  in  the  body  has  grown 
unnoticed.  In  both  cases  the  necessity  for  a  total  excision  is  j)ro- 
portionate  to  the  duration  of  the  evil. 

The  question  or  Nation ae  Education  has  again  been 


THROWN,  LIKE  THE  AUI'EE  OF  DISCoHD,  INTO  OUR  MIDST.  4’ho 

measure  now  b(*fore  rarliaiuent  is  the  otlspring  of  ]iOrd  Jt)hn  Itussell. 
II is  motion  was  made  on  tiui  Oth  of  ^larch,  and  embodied  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions:  “1.  That  in  the  oj)inion  of  this  House  it  is  expc'- 
dient  to  extend,  revise,  and  consolidate  tlu'  minutes  of  the  Committei' 


ot  ('ducation.  ‘A.  4’hat  it  is  expedient  to  a])point  sub-inspectors  of 
llritish,  Wesle  van,  and  other  Protestant  sduuds  not  connected  with 
the  Church,  and  also  of  JU)man  Catholic  sclnuds,  according  to  tlu* 


])rescnt  ])roportions  of  inspectors  of  such  schools  to  tht‘  inspectors  of 
church  schools.  4.  4'hai  on  the  report  of  the  ins])ectors  jind  sub¬ 
inspectors  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  should  have  ])ower  to 
lorm  in  each  division  school  districts,  consisting  of  singh;  or  united 
l)arishes,  or  ])arts  of  ])arishes.  5.  That  the  sub-inspectors  of 
schools  of  each  divison  should  be  instructed  to  report  on  the 
available  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  each  scliool  district, 
fi-  I  hat,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  such  means,  it  is  exjiedicnt 
that  the  powers  at  present  possess(‘d  by  the  Commissioners  of  Chari¬ 
table  Trusts  be  enlarged,  and  that  funds  now  useless  or  injurious 
to  the  community,  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  middle  and 
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poorer  classes  of  the  community.  7.  That  it  is  expedient,  tlial  in 
any  school  district  where  the  means  of  education,  arisin.T  tVo,,, 
emlowmcnt,  subscription,  frrants,  and  school  pence  shall  he^  found 
deficient,  and  shall  be  declared  to  be  so  by  the  Committee  of  IViw 
Council  for  Education,  the  ratepayers  should  have  the  |)o\ver  of  taxing 
theniselvcs  for  tlu‘  erection  and  ‘maintenance  of  a  school  or  school^. 
8.  That  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1S5S,  when  anv  school  dis¬ 
trict  shall  have  been  declared  to  be  deficient  in  aikapiate  means  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  the  (piarter  sessions  of  the  piaice  for  tlu' 
county,  city,  or  borou*,di  should  have  the  powm-  to  im|)os(‘  a  sclio<d 
rate.  9.  That  where  a  school  rale  is  imposed  a  school  committee, 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  should  a]ipoint  the  schoolmasters  ami 
mistresses,  and  make  regulations  for  the  manairmmmt  of  the  schools. 
10.  That  in  every  school  supported  iu  whole  or  iu  j)art  hv  rate's,  a 
portion  of  the  Jloly  Script urt's  should  bi‘  read  daily  iu  the  school, 
and  such  other  j)rovision  should  bt‘  made  for  religious  iuslruetiou  as 
the  school  connnittee  may  think  fit,  but  that  no  child  shall  he*  eom- 
])elled  to  rec(‘iye  any  religious  instruction,  or  attc'ud  any  ri'ligious 
worship,  to  which  his  or  her  ])arents  or  guardians  shall,  on*  conscien¬ 
tious  grounds,  objt'cl.  11.  d  hat  I'luployers  of  childrc'u  and  vemng 
pi'rsous  betwi'eu  nine  and  fiftia'ii  years  oV  ag(‘,  should  be  reejuired  te) 
furnish  certificates,  half-yearly,  of  the  atteudauci'  of  siii*h  childri'U 
and  young  pi'rstius  at  sidiool,  and  to  ])ay  for  such  iust laiction.  I‘J, 
I  hat  it  is  expi'dieut  that  (‘very  (‘ucouragemeut  should  be  given,  hv 
]>ri;.es,  by  diminution  ot  school  fet's,  by  librarie's,  bv  ('veuiiig  schools, 
and  other  luethods,  te)  tlu‘  instruction  of  vouug  ])e'rsous  between 
twelve  and  ilftee'u  ytairs  of  ag(‘.”  'The  only  oi*gaui/(‘d  ojipeesilion  to 
this  movement,  ot  tlu*  existeuct'  ol‘  which  wt‘  are  aware,  (‘inanates 
from  a  committi*e  rt*prt*seuted  by  .Mr.  Samuel  ^lorlev  as  chairman, 
and  tlu'  lb‘V.  .b)hu  Howard  Hinton  as  seeri'tarv.  Thi'  (hn'iiment 
which  thi'v  havi‘  put  forth,  summoning  tlu^  municipal  bodii's  of  this 
emintry  to  a  uniteil  oppt»sition  to  the  ])ropost‘d  nu'asnre  is  so  con¬ 
clusive  in  its  reasoning,  and  so  eomprelk'nsivi'  and  concise  in  its 
statenuMits,  that  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  most  imjiortant  parts 
of  it  without  further  acknowh'dgment.  J'hi>  measnrt',  as  to  its  j'rin- 
eipal  provisions,  did  not  wholly  originate  with  Lord  .bdin  Kiissell, 
but  with  the  govi*rnment  of  which  he  is  no  longt'r  a  nu'mber.  t)n 
the  opiming  ot  the  session  it  was  announci'd  bv  ministers  that  it  was 
in  contemplation  ot  tlu*  crown  tt)  institute  a  specilie  (h'partnu'nt  ot 
the  state  under  the  direetion  of  a  responsible  minister  of  cdueati«m; 
an  object  for  the  etrectnation  of  which  a  bill  has  bec’U  br(>nght  in,  and 
carried  through  the  uppi'r  house,  to  (*nable  Her  ^laji'sty  to  aj^poinl 
li  vice-pn‘sident  ot  the  l\>mmitt(*t*  of  C'oiincil  on  Education  capable 
of  sitting  in  the  House  of  C’ommons.  On  the  Mth  of  Fehruarv, 
w^ithout  any  previous  intimation,  a  bill  “for  jiromoting  l']dneati(m  in 
laigland  and  \\  ales”  was  by  the  Lord  IVesiih'iit  of  the  Louneil — 
w  lu>  is  also  Pri'sident  of  llie  CommittiH*  of  Oouncil  (>n  Iklneation 
laid  on  the  table  ot  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  still  awaits  iti? 
second  reading.  This  bill  ])roj)oses  to  constitute  the  town  couneil> 
iu  all  boroughs,  and  an  elected  body  of  persons  in  all  parishes,  com* 
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missionors  of  ecliicatioii,  and  to  oTn])0\vor  them  to  “  tala'  siicli 
nioasuros  aa  ilu'V  doom  expedient  for  ])roinotin»];  education  in  llieir 
borou<:l>,  or  parisli,  or  parislies,  by  eatablialiin"  and  niainlainiiur,  or 
contributing;  to  tbe  eatablialnnent  and  maintenance,  of  a  new  school 
or  schools,  or  by  aidin"  any  exist inp:  school  or  schools,  with  a  view  to 
extend  the  benefits  thereof,  or  by  all  or  any  of  the  means  aforesaid,  as 
thev  shall  think  ])ro])er.”  (Clause  21.)  The  whole  ('xpenst'  of  such 
proceedings  is  to  be  thrown  upon  tbe  rates  (not  exceedinpj  sixpimce  in 
tlu'  ])oumlb  upon  the  security  of  which  money  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  ^rajeaty’s  Treasiiry.  The  bill  is  ]H'rmis- 
sive,  but  may  be  made  operative  in  any  borough  by  two-thirds  of  a 
ineetini;  of  the  burgessi's,  and  in  any  ])arish  by  two-tliirds  of  a 
ineetinp:  of  ratepayers.  It  must  be  obvious,  on  a  mere  p^lanec'  at  the 
tacts  bric'llv  stat(‘d  above,  that  the  measure's  iu  jiroi^re'ss  supply  no 
unreal  cause  for  anxiety  and  alarm.  Tlu'  jiroposi'd  appointnu'ut  by 
the  crown  of  a  minister  of  ]niblic  instruction  is  evide'iitly  an  advance 
on  the  composition  oi‘  tbe  Committee  of  Council  on  I^Mucation,  and 
one  by  which  the  education  of  tlu^  jieople  will  be  more'  complete'ly 
than  lu're'tofore  under  the  contred  of  tbe  ‘government.  As  tei  the  twe> 
se'hemes  e)f  education  se)  singularly  brenight  forward  at  the  same* 
nunne'ut,  the  erne  by  the  government  itse'lf,  and  tbe  other  by  a  private 
inemheT  of  the*  ]le)use  of  Commems,  tedally  unlike*  as  tlu'v  are*  te) 
e'ach  e)the'r,  the'v  e'xhibit  a  ceimmon  heist ility  te)  e)ur  jirine'iph'S  and 
onr  aims.  The  bill  of  tbe  Leirel  Presieh'iit  is  mainly  e‘harae*le'ri/.eel 
hy  the  studied  e'vasion  e)f  (‘very  dlfUcult  ejnestion,  and  throws  ove'r, 
without  scruple  or  exception,  all  the  jirolih'ins  whie*h  have  hithe'rto 
hatlleel  the  wiselom  of  the'  legislature,  into  the  hanels  of  town  e'ouneils 
and  jiaroednal  eommissioiu'rs — bodies  of  men  certainly  far  h'ss  (pialitie'd 
to  de'eaelc  the'in.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  such  epie*stie)ns  can  eithe'r 
be*  introeluceel  into  such  bodie's  without  giving  rise  to  loe*al  elisse*nsions 
and  jiarty  contlie'ts,  or  be  eh‘te*rinine*el  by  them  without  inflict ing  in 
some  e'ase's,  at  least,  anel  jirobably  iu  many,  serious  injustieM*  and 
injury.  It  is  an  aggravation  of  the  mischie'fs  thus  sure*  to  eaisne', 
that  they  wouhl  be  without  renu'ely,  lU)  appe'al  lying  from  the 
decisieins  of  the  hical  ceunmissioners,  as  ne)  rule*  is  laiel  eleiwn  for  the*ir 
guidane*e:  a  se'lu'me  feir  subje'cting  ])oj)ular  edue*ation  to  a  thousand 
tyrannies  inste'ael  of  one*.  “  NVbat,  thi'ii,”  sav  the  committe'e*,  “beconu'S 
ot  the  redigious  epiestion  ?  Are*  these  scliools,  supj)ort(*el  by  |)ublic 
rates,  te)  include' any  re'ligieni  or  none?  Anel  if  any,  whie*h  ?  Any 
one,  or  all  alike* — lu'teroelox  and  orthodox  ;  contbrmist  and  none*on- 
formist ;  IVeite'stant,  Tioman  Cathedic,  anel  .lewish  ?  Jiorel  .lohn 
abhors  the  thought  of  scboe)ls  for  the  ])oor  without  re*ligion  ;  the're*- 
foro,  he  insists  tliat  ‘the  Ilolv  Scripture's  shall  be  daily  re*ad  in  thei 
school.’  AVdiat  more*?  Nothing,  absolute*ly  nothing!  lie  slyly 
adds,  ‘  Such  other  provision  shall  be  made  tor  re*ligious  instruction 
as  the  school  committee  may  think  fit;’  sneb  schoed  committee 
being  pn)bably  in  many  ])arishes  the  clergyman  and  the  church- 
^arelcns,  and  peissibly  in  otlu'rs  a  group  of  free*! h inkers.  In  truth, 
nothing  can  be  more  flagrantly  inconsistc'iit  in  itse'lf,  or  a  more; 
Violent  outrage  on  the  sanctity  e)f  religion,  than  thus  at  once*  te) 
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n<.  IvIlOVV  It.  (Ij^O  ltd  llCCt  dSlt^  as  an  element  of  popular  education,  ami 
to  reduce  the  provision  for  it  to  a  practical  nonentitv.  'fliis  iit 
notliinj^  less  than  trilling  egregiously  with  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  country,  while  professing  to  pay  it  respect.”  The  conuniUcc 
after  enumerating  the  practical  inconveniences  which  must  arise 
under  the  operation  of  such  an  act,  conclude  their  address  in  the 
following  terms  ;  “  AVith  these  remarks  on  the  parliamentarv  move¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  popular  education,  we  submit  the  case  tt)  voiir 
consideration.  'J'he  committee  feel  it  to  be  their  dutv  to  oiler  to  it 
an  uinpialilied  and  strenuous  resistance,  as  at  once  uncalled  for  and 
injurious.  They  are  still  parental,  not  state  educationists.  Thev 
still  advocate  voluntary  as  opposed  to  compulsory  tuition.  Their 
faith  is  unshaken,  that  voluntary  educational  activity  has  done  much, 
is  doing  much,  and  will  speedily  do  all  that  the  eountry  rc(juires. 
'fhey  trust  that  you  concur  in  these  sentiments,  and  that  you  will 
co-o])erate  with  them  in  opposing  the  further  ]>rogress  of  measures 
by  which,  in  their  judgment,  the  best  interests  of  ])opular  education 
are  endangered.  In  ])artieular,  we  trust  you  will  immcdiatelv  for¬ 
ward  a  petition  to  parliament  from  the  congregation  with  which  you 
are  connected,  and  engage  some  of  your  friends  to  write  in  the  same 
st'iise  to  the  represimtatives  of  the  place  where  you  resiilc.”  In  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  these  views  we  heartily  accpiii'sce.  AV  e  (h'sire 
as  cordially  as  any  of  our  legislators  can  do,  a  wide  extension  of  the 
opportunilii's  of  t'dueation  tt»  the  h>wer  classes;  but  we  are  sull’criug, 
in  spite  of  the*  “massacre  (d’the  innocents”  which  takes  place  at  the 
<‘ud  of  everv  st*ssion,  from  the  evil  of  ov(*r-lciiislation.  ()ur  country, 
like  Tarpeia,  is  crushed  beneath  the  multitudinous  shields  of  law. 
Jf  it  be  grantt'd  that  the  state  should  providt‘  even  secular  instruction 
of  the  jH'oph',  the  next  step  must  hi*  to  argue  that  it  is  its  duty,  a 
Jorfiorijio  provide  the  highest  and  most  impoitant  of  all  instruction — 
that  is  ndigious.  The  voluntary  systi'Hi  which  has  already  achieved 
s«)  much,  will,  uiuh'r  the  blessinj;  of  Him  who  ordaimal  it.  vi‘t  show 
itself  ade(piate  to  all  the  reijuiremcnts  of  a  btuiighted  and  nii;^- 
guided  population. 

At  i.KNoTii  AM.  Eckoim:  is  coNrinr.NT  r.xrr.CTATtoN  or  a 
Hi’Kr.nY  coNCM'sioN  OF  l*FA(’i:.  liuh‘ed,  it  is  g(MU‘rally  believed  that 
this  event  will  take  ])lace  before  these  page's  mci't  tin*  eye  ot  the 
reader.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose 
pusillanimity  and  demblc  dt'aliug  throughout  the  progre'ss  of  llu'  war 
have'  cxpe)seel  him  te)  universal  e'ontempt,  has  been  invite'el  te)  se'iid  a 
re  presentative  to  the'  lVae*e  tVmferences.  'I'he' e)slensible  re*ason  lor 
this,  as  e'xplained  by  Lorel  Palmerston,  is  that  it  woulel  be  ne'ce'ssarv 
to  re'ceuisidcr  aiiel  ivconstruct  one  treaty  to  whie'h  Prussia  was  a 
p.arty  ;  but  as  it  woulel  have  be'en  plainly  impossible  to  admit  IVussia, 
who  was  lud  a  jiarty  to  the  war,  te)  any  participation  in  the  eliscns- 
siem  of  the  I'arelinal  points  of  ])eace,  the  iuvitatie)n  of  that  jiowcr 
was  universally  re'ceive'«l  as  evidence  that  the  main  matte'rs  e>t  the 
lu'gtitiation  hael  be'on  alre'aely  aeljustcel.  One  only  ditficulty  .ap|)e'a^^ 
to  remain,  namclv,  the  dissatisfaction  of  Turkey  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  proposed  W  the  Western  Powers  for  the  future  conelilie*!^ 
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ftiul  government  of  the  Danubian  Provinees :  the  inliabitants  tliein- 
Bolves  are  opposed  to  the  supremaev  of  Turkey  as  well  as  of  Kussia, 
and  desire  an  independent  eonstitiition.  The  ease  is  a  eomplieated 
one,  and  will  probably  be  settled  as  lo  its  details  after  the  deelaration 
of  peaee.  3lost  fortunately  for  the  Emperor  of  the  Freueh,  tlie  birth 
of  an  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  coineided  in  time  witli  tlie  virtual 
ronehision  of  a  peace.  Hence  the  public  rejoicings  and  congratula¬ 
tions  were  unmingled  with  those  gloomy  anxieties  which  would  have 
been  engendered  by  the  ])rospect  of  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Again,  the  Emperor  has  fallen  on  his  feet,  and  doubtless  antieipates 
that  this  event  will  constitute  him  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  though 
there  is  something  to  chill  a  too  sangiiine  disjmsition  in  tin*  fact,  that 
should  the  son  succeed  the  father  on  the  the  throne,  it  will  be  for 
the  lirst  time  that  such  an  event  has  occurred  in  the  history  of 
France  for  tlie  last  two  centuries.  It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 
results  of  our  alliance  with  the  I'rench,  and  of  the  peaee  which  is 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  completion,  will  be  at  least  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  a  recijirocal  system  of  free  trade  between  the  two  countries 
— an  event  which  would  constitute  to  both  countries  the  best  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  sacrilices  and  calamities  of  the  war. 

Thk  liiTTiiAiiv  History  of  the  Past  AIonth  does  not  present 
any  tojiics  of  unusual  interest.  The  controversy,  however,  betwemi 
Mr.  Ilepworth  HLxon  and  Air.  Alacaulay,  is  exciting  attention  in  the 
literary  world.  Air.  Dixon  prefers  a  long  series  of  charges  against 
the  historian  in  reference  to  the  character  and  conduet  of  AVilliam 
Penn,  which  have  been  persistively  impugned  by  the  latter.  These 
charges  so  materially  involve  the  historical  reputation  of  Air. 
Macaulay,  that  we  think  he  is  bound  to  meet  them,  otherwis(‘ judg¬ 
ment  must  go  by  default,  and  the  reliability  of  Air.  Alacaulay’s 
future  statements  will  sink  materially  in  jmblic  estimation.  Alessrs. 
Longnianhave  justgiven  to  the  jniblic  tludirst  two  volumt's  of  Southey’s 
Corn'spondence,  and  Kaikes*  Diary  from  IMH  to  IS  17,  comprising 
rcminesecnccs  of  social  and  political  life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  pt'riod.  These  will  receive  attention  in  the  Alav  number  of  the 
Eclectic.  Since  the  issue  of  our  last  number,  the  controversy  ori¬ 
ginated  hy  our  notice  of  Air.  Lynch’s  Sacred  Poems  has  been  waged 
^'ith  increasing  bitterness  in  the  columns  of  the  Morning  Advertiser. 
The  editor  has  called  on  the  orthodox  ministry  to  j)ronounce,  and 
their  response  has  been  a  warm  commendation  of  Air.  liynch’s 
volume,  a  hearty  approval  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Eclectic 
Peview  with  reference  to  it,  and  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
proceedure  of  the  Morning  Advertiser.  The  editor  further  called  on 
the  religious  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  to  give  judgment  in  tin* 
case.  The  ^Nonconformist  and  the  Patriot  have  done  so,  cordially 
endorsing  the  evangelical  character  of  Air.  liynch’s  poems,  and 
visiting  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser  with  severe  chastise- 
meut  and  well-merited  contempt.  The  controversy  is  apjiarently  not 
yet  concluded;  and  should  it  appear  to  us  to  deserve  any  turtluT 
notice  at  our  hands,  we  shall  review  it  as  a  whole  in  our  next 
number. 
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